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Ifaac Bicker flaff^ Efq; 



THE folIowiDg Treatise being tabmitted to my C 
fore; that I may pafi it with integrity, I moft de 
That as Grammar in gemral is on all hands s * 
the Foondatifm of All Arts imd Sciences, (o it appears lo i 
that This Grammar of the English Tongue has d 
that Juftice to oar Language, which, 'till now, it never 
lained. The Text will improve the moft ignorant, and 
Notes will employ the moft learned. I therefore enjoin 
my Female Correfpondents to Bay, Read, and Stady i 
Grammar, that their Letters may be fomething lefs Mb 
matic: And on all my Male Correfpondents likewife, ^ 
make no Confdence of Fal/e Spelling and Falfe Englijh, I 
the fame Injondiion, on Pain of having their Efifiles expo 
in their own proper Dreis, in my LuctArations. 



Ifaac Bickerjiaffy Cenlb 



T O T H E 

a U E E N'^ 

Moft Excellent Majejly. 

Madam, 

OUR Majesty being So- 
vereign of all thofe Peo- 
ple who fpeak the Lan- 
guage tor which the following 
Grammar is made, This Perfor- 
mance doth naturally claim Your 
Majesty's Proteftion. 

A Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage was the Firft Labour of that 
Learned Body the French Academy, 
That being the Foundation of all 
Writing: And as Your Majesty's 
A Arms 




Dedication. 
Arms have been Superibr to thoJ 
of France, fo we hope that, b 
Tour Royal Injlmnce, You will giv 
the fame . Superiority to Our jir\ 
and Sciences^ which are All built o 
This t\i^t is nowPrefented to You 
Sacred Majesty, by 



Madam, 



lour Majefly^s mop Obedient 

and Dutiful Suhje^s, 



The Authoft 
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PREFACE. 



HE Pahlic-lhK axdSmcifi of the Firll Edition »/ 
this Grammar, iw fiiJ, fllrr'd up the Emulotioit 
ef Two Gtnllttmn to givi the Imun their Ptr- 
furmmct! in this ki«d: The firH i, calVd, An 
EUay towards a Practical Englifb Grammar: the 
lafthad the emphatic lille y" THE Eiiglith 
, An ERay on the Art of. Grammar apply'd to, 
ipliliixl ID, the EngliOt Tongut. We "vKre in haptt 
that 7100 fuch Geelleiatn ef Letters, luhtfi Tine had bttn dl- 
•viteJ la the ftiJIntSim if other) in the Latin end Greek Gram- 
ir, i<»«U ">aie fime further Pngrffs in, and fumijb betttr 
titipi, and JBurt eafy Methods to, the Englifh Student in his 
Mother Tatigu;, than iiie laho never had employed oar Time in 
that tfay. H^d lae fcutd 'ujhat we exprHed in them, luejhauid 
net have given mrfelvti any farther Trouhh of Rtvijiag eur omo 
far a Second Impreflionj fatiiffd luitb the Homur of epeniag m 
Way far futb gUrious Imprevtm^nU . But -u/e are apt to heiievf, 
that the -ae'j Ratification, fram •which lae expeHed a more ex~ 
cellent Pradu3io», was the Caiife of the little Progrefi they mndt 
in a D'fiavery that had fo fairly been laid hfare them by Dr, 
Wallis and Ourfelves : For Cufiom has fo firong a Farce an lb* 
Mind, that it pajjis iviti the BuH of Mankind for Reafon and 
Sacred Truth. The Iriftl thought themfel-uei opprefi^d by the tai» 
that firiid them to drwvj iviih their Horfei 'I ails, and that he- 
tauft their Ancffior, had kntfwn no hater ffay of dsing it ; And 
terfons vibo have not only been Eihicatid thanfelvei, but have 
bred up others in a particular Method, mufi have a great Brigbt- 
me/t of Stul to £fcever its Errors and forfake tbem. 

The firil El&yift has indeed, partly quitted the old Track, ha 

ttuld not prevail luith bimfelf to quit it intirely. The {tcoui is Ji 

far from parting tvitb a 'little of the old Greek and Latin Ttrmt 

that be fouri in a tuw Pofle ufan as. The&tAitJb fill ef Qb- 

A a fturitt 



iv PREFACE. 

fcurity and Confufiotty for nuant of Method^ that his Book can he 
of little Ufe to the hifiruBion of the Ignorant ; and the latter has 
Jo little Regard to the Englifli Tongue^ that in the Title of his 
Book he is guilty of an evident Mifnomer^ it being no more am 
Englifh Grammar, than a Chinefe. 

That the firft Eflayift has no Method, is plain from his *very Di* 
'vifion ^Grammar ; for halving divided Grammar into four FartSf 
yet the Parts of Speech (nvhich he unnecejfartly makes eight, after 
t 'ye old Way) are placed under no one Head of that Divijion ; ojuhich 
is Orthography, Profody, Etymology, Syntax. ''7VV confefs'd 
that the Author might have Jhelter'd the Parts of Speech under 
Etymology, in a Senfe, <which many Grammarians have given it, 
but he has cut himfelf cff from that Refuge ; for giving the firfi 
Chapter of his fecond Part (vjhen he difpatcP d all his Doffrine of 
Words) the Title of Etymology, hy nvay of DiftinBion, it is plasn, 
he underfood it in the Senfe of Derivation in the Divijion, or be 
had forgot the Members of his Divijion : Both ivhich Ways mufi 
cf Necejffjty produce Obfcurity and Confujum. 

In the next Place, this Eflayift has throvon that Part of his Z)/- 
vifion laft in his Book, vohich in Ufe, in Nature, nay, and in his ovm 
Pojition, ought to be firft : For the DoSlrine of Letters is throughly 
to be knovm before voe proceed to Words », Put the ConduS of this 
Author in this particular, being contrary to the Order and Method 
of Nature, nay, contrary to his onvn Difpofition of the Parts in the 
Divifion itfelf muft neceffarily produce Confufion and Obfcurity, 

Thirdly, He intirely rejects Profody, tho' voluntarily made the 
fecond Member of his ovun Divifion, Novo, this Divifion vuss 
necefiary, or it vuas not ; if it vuas neceffary, it ought all- along 
to hive been obfervedi if not, it ought never to have been made. 

Fourthly, For vuant of Method, /evjral Parts of Speech are 
Jumbled promifcuovfiy together, the DoSrine of vuhich ought to 
have been more diftinS, for DiftinSlion is a great help to Perfpi» 
cuity \ voithout vjhich, the KnoFwledge vjhich vje vjould convey, 
muft be very defeSive and obfcure. But this Author has not been 
fatisfyd to join the Confideration of thofe Parts cf Speech, vjhich 
in regard of this Nature and Ordsr ought to have been feparate, 
but fcatters the Syntax, or ConftruSlion of our Language, through 
his Difcourfe of Words ; tho^ the DoSlrine of Words, Jeparately 
confider^d, and in a Sentence, are Things diftinB enough. 

We muft indeed confefs, that voe believe, that Dr. Wall is ndfleei 
htm in this particular, as he did us in our Firft Edition, neither 
of us confidering that the learned Doflor vcrote to Men already 
ftdird in the Latin Grammar, and therefore had no need of treat- 
ing them as fucb as ^joere intirely ignorant of Grammar. 

Fifthly, 
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Fifthly, By a^eSling the old Terms ^ and the old faulty DMJion 
of the Farts of Speech^ he has multiply^ d Words many times in 
longy and oftner in dark Explanations of them by Latin Words^ 
luhich being entirely unknotun to the Learner^ can only fu%%le 
(not inJiruSi) him, This Multiplicity of Words is again increas*d^ 
by repeating^ at the End of enjety Chapter^ its Contents by nxjay 
of ^efiion and Anf<wer ; by that means heaping a double^ though 
ufelefs Loady on the woeak Memory of the young Learner, 

Sixthly, The Rules are not Efficiently dtftinguifli'd, tuhich gitves 
the Learner a Difficulty in chufing ichat to commit to his Memory^ 
and njuhat not. For thefe and many other Reafons, ^we could not think 
this EfTay towards a Praftical Englifh Grammar fufficient to deter 
us from endeavouring to correSl the Errors of our Firft Impreffion, 
and from gi'ving the World ^7/7 £d itio n more ufeful and more ferfeS. 

But if the firft Eflayift lea've us fo much room for Hopes of ma- 

king a much farther Frogrefs in this Work than the World has yet 

fcen, the EfTay on Grammar 'very much enlarges thofe Hopes, Jince 

in this nve find not Jo muih as any Aifn at a Grammar peculiar to 

our onMn Language, the Author being content to repeat the flf Jame 

Things the fclffc.me Way, as all thoje ha^ve doKe, nvho ha^ve en- 

dea'uour^d to force our Tongue in every Thing to the Method and Form 

of the Latin and Greek. For his Execution is fo contrary to the De- 

' fiz^ he feems in one Fart of his Preface to propcfe, that by Writing 

in EngliQi, he only makes the Tajk the more difficult, fence to under- 

ft and his 7 erms, the Reader muft under ft and Greek ; nxherec s it the 

ordinary Way of learning that Langurgc, the Student is fup*os'*d to 

have a competent Kmivledge of the Latin before he approaches the 

Greek Grammar. To folve this, he tells us in the Preface, that 

every Man, Woman, and Child, ought to ftudy the learned Languages ^ 

as incapable, ^without them, to underftand the Terms made ife of in 

feveral Frofeffiions : Not corfedering, that by this he requires an 

Impojfehility, fence much the greater Fart of Mankind can by no 

means fpare 10 or 1 1 Tears of their Lives in learning thofe dead 

Languages, to arrive at a perfeSi Knovjledge of their ovon. 

But by this Gentleman' s nvay of Arguing, voe ought not only 
to he Mafters of Latin a77d Greek, but of Spanifh, ItaUan, 
High Dutch, Low- Dutch, French, the Old Saxon, Weffh, 
Runic, Gothic, and Iflandic ; fence much the greater number of 
Words of common and general Ufe are derived from thofe Tongues, 
Nay, by the Jame <way of Reafoning voe may prove, that the Ro- 
mans and Greeks did 7iot underftand their ovun Tongues, hecaufe 
they ivere not acquainted voith the Wel(h, or ancient Celtic, there 
being above 6^0 radical Greek Words derived fnm ib^i C-ltic, 
aad of th$ Latin a much greater Number, 
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With much better Reafon the former Eilayift feenu to req 
feme Skill in the Old Saxon, ^whence Uts aHonv^d on all hands^ 
Body of our Tongue is really deri^o^d. But tve cannot agree «t 
that Author y e'ven fo far as that, hecaufe the very Nature 
Genius of our Language is almofi entirely alter'' d fince that Sp, 
•was difus'*di andfince the Meaning of Words is (except in fome «! 
fpw Cafes) to he fought from the Ufage of our cwn, and not i 
of former Times, The Saxons, for Example ^ (if ive may cr 
Dr, Hickes) had ^various Terminations to their Words, at i 
Tnvo in every Suhfiantive Singular ; ^whereas nxje have no 
nonu in Vfe, except the Perfonal Names, that has fo. Thus . 
Hickes has made Six fevcral Dedenfions of the Saxon Nai 
hut ours have not fo much as one. He gives them three Numbt 
a Singular, Dual and Plural : We have no Dual Number^ ex 
perhaps in Both. To make this plainer y ive Jhall tranfcrihe 
Six Dedenfions from the Antiquarfs Grammar. 



Plural.. 



The frft Dedenfion, vchich makes the Genitive Cafe in es, 
the Dative in e, the Nominative in as, the Genitive Pli 
i« a, 12W /^^ Dative i« um J as, 

Nom. Smith 

Gen. Smithes 

Dat. Smithe 

Accuf. Smith. 

Voc. Eaia thu Smith 

Abl. Smith. 

The Second Declenfion is of Names y vihofe Singular Numbe 
a in the Nominative, their Genitive, Dative, Accufati 
and Ablative in an, the Nominative 1 lural in an, Gc 
tiv€ in a. Dative in um ; aj Witega, a Prophet. 



Singul. 



Nom. Smithaa 
Gen. Smitha 
Dat. Smithum 
Accuf. Smithas 
Voc.EalageSmit 
AbK Smithum. 



Singul. 



Nom. Witega 
Gen. Witegan 
Dat. Witegan. 
Ace. Witegan. 
Voc. Eala thu Witega^ 



Plural. 



Witegan 

Witegena 

Witegum 

Witegan 

Eala ge Witcgs 

Witegum. 



Abl. Witegan. 
The third Declenfion agrees vuith the frfi, only the Nomi 
tive Plural ends in u 5 as Andgit, the Smfe. 



rNom. Andgit 
I Gen. Andgites 
«. 1 I Dat. Andeite 
*"'S"^- < Ace. And|it 

Voc. Eala thu Andgit' 
.Abl. Andgice. 



Plural. 






Andgitu 
Andgita 
'Andgitum 
Andgitu 
Eala ge Andgit 
.^Afidgitum* 
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The fourth Dedenfion has the fame FariatioMS as thifirft^ ex* 
cept that the Nominative Plural is the fame as the Nmniiia- 
tive Singular; oj. Word. 

rNom. Word "1 fWord 

I Gen. Wordes ( ] Worda 

-,. , J Dat. Worde K^y. , J Wordom 

S«^8^' i Ace. Woid > ^^"^^- \ Word 

Voc. Kala thu Word I Eala gc Word 

LAbl. Worde. J IWordum. * 

7'he fifth Dedenfion agrees tuith the firft, except that the Ge- 
nitive Singular ends in e, and the Nominative Plural imi 
as in Wiln, a MakL 

rNom. WiJn "1 fWilna 

Gen. Wilne l j Wiliia 

Wilnc r«, ' , J Wilnmn 




Wiln r ^^^^' ^ Wiln* 

Eala thu WHn ! • Eala ge Wilna 

Law. Wilne. J Lwilnum. 

^hefixth Decleniion has its Nominative Singular in u, its Ge- 
nitive in a. Dative, Accufative, Vocative in u ; and the Plu- 
ral Cafes all formed like thofe of the fifth; as Sunu, a Son. 
pNom. Sunu "| f Suna 



Singul 



I Gen. Suna j j Suna 
- Dat. Sunu I ^t ^ j Sunum 






Suna 



Voc. Eala thu Sunu \ j Eala ge Sun^ 

v-Abl. Sunu. J L Sunum. 

^he Adje&i<vesy or polities , differ as much from tbofeinourpre- 
fent Language ; for their Termination diftinguifh the Gender : 
that is^ the fame Termination is for the MafcuUne and Neuter ^ 
hut a different for Feminine; as, God, Good. 
Mafculine Neuter. The Feminine, 

f Nom. God bonus^ bonum.^ f Gode boDa> 
Gen. Godes i i Godre 



Singul 



Plural. 



J Dat. Godum I J Godne 

• j Ace. Godne, God ( j Gode 

} Voc. Goda • j Gode 

Law. Godum. J LGodre. 

f Nom. Gode boni, bonae, bona. 

I Gen. Godra 
J Dat. Godum 



Ace. Gode 
Voc. Gode 
Abl. GoduiD 
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We might give you variouj Inftances more of the ejfenttal Diffe* "5 
rence betnueen the old Saxon and modern Englifh Tongue, hut thcfe ^ 
mufifattsfy any reafonahle Man^ that it is Jo great y that the Saxon ' 
can be no Rule to us ; and that to underfiand ours^ there is no need 
cf knowing the Saxon. Jnd iho* Dr. Hickes muft he allo^d to ha*ve 
bjen a *very curious Enquirer into thofe Ohfolete Tongues ^ no^w out of 
Uft'f and containing nothing fualuable^ yet it does by no means follo^iv « 
(as is plain from njuhat has been faid) that ive are ohli^d to 
derive the Senfe^ Conftrutfionj or Nature of our prefent Language 
from his Difco*veries. But it is the pre/ent Tongue that is the only 
ObjeS of our Conftdet ation^ as it matters not to the under/landing 
of that f nvhethcr lue kno'w that Kine is derinfd from Co win, or 
Swine from Sowin. Time indeed has an entire Dominion over 
Wordsy as nuell as o*V£r all other ProduStions of Human Kind. Thus 
in our Language, as ijoell as in all others. Words have extreumly 
vary" d from sheir Original Significations. Thus Knave figniffd 
originally no more than a Servant, Villain, a Country Steivard, or 
Fillagir: Tet, I fear, ifyoujhouldcalla Man Knave, or Villain, it 
lAmtld not much appeafe his Choler, to tell him, that thefe Words 
(fome Hundreds of Tears fince) had a very harmlefs Signification, 

Our proper Defign, therefore, is tocoreucya Grammatical jK^ooy- 
ledge of the Language voe novo fpeak, from vchatever Springs and 
Sources defc ending do-ucn to us, in the mofi eafy, familiar, and com- 
pendious Method that vie cculd pojjibly find out. Nor could vje by any 
means he diverted from this generous Aim, by any poor Ambition of 
feeming fkiWd in the Foreign Terms of the oA/ Grammarians ; and 
tho" vje have net rcj^di d them out of Cont mpt of Learning (as 
they call it) or of the Languages from vohich they are derived, 
yet vje could much lefs refolve to facrifice the Eafe of our Learner 
to a Cufiom fo injurious to the general Progrcfs of jhofe, *who are 
dcfirous to knonv the Grammar cf their oivn Mother- Tongue only. 

To this End, ive have been at fome pains to put all the Ruifs into 
as fmooth and fonorous Verfe as the Nature of the SuhjeQ vuould 
bear ; and ive hope, that this has been far from givingany Obfcuriiy 
to the Senfe ; but to give them the greater Light, under each vje bavi 
added an Explanation in Profr, according to the Way taken by that 
learned Jefuit Alvarus, in his Grammar, vuhich is not only ufed in 
almoft all the Schools ^Europe, except England, but commended by 
SchioppiuSi as the heft pradacal Grammar of the I^atin Tongue. 
// could not be avoided, hut that fome of them muft run lefs harmo- 
uioufiy than the reft, but voe believe the Number of them is not great. 
We have never met voith any folid OljeGion againft this J^ay (eX' 
ttpt fome People's Inability to do the like) becaufe, indeed, its Ex^ 
eellence it im the very Nature of the Thing. J^or Verfe is far more 

eafily 
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tafilyltamtf and better retain* dy than Profej and Engliih Vcrfe, hy 
tuifon of the Rhimes, yields a greater AJfifiance to the Learner 
tbem Latin Verfe, one End of a Verfc recalling the other. An Au- 
Atr of good Refutation confirms our Opinion in thefe Words : All 
Men paid great Refpcdl to the Poets, who gave them fo de- 
^htfol an Entertainment. The Wifer Sort took this Opportu- 
fSty of Civilizing the reft, by putting all their Theological, and 
Pfa^C^Ophical Inftrudlions into Verfe, ivhich being learnt ^vith flea- 
fare, and retained luith Ea/e, help'd to heighten and prefervc the- 
Veneration already, upon other Scores, paid to the Poets. 

By this means the Child, or Learner *will he obli^d to burthen 
his Memory ixjtth no more than is abfolutely necejfary to the Kno^w- 
Udge of the Art he fiudies, 

Nothing being more necejjary to acquire a clear Knotvledge of any 
Thing, than a clear Method, *we hanje taken a peculiar Care in this 
Edition to obfer*ve all the Rules of Method. We begin ivith ivhat 
is firfi to be learnt, that *what follo'ws may be under ftood^ and prO" 
ceed thus Step by Step, till ive come to the lafi andmoft difficult, anet 
nuhich depends on all that goes before it. We ha^ve reduced the 
Tirms, <which are plain and ob*vious, into as f mall a Number as nvas 
confiftent ijith Perfpicuity and Difiin^ion ; for our End being the 
teaching only the prefent EngliOi Tongue, w^ h^d f^Rs^rrdfo cry 
Term ivhatfoever, *which had not an immediate Regard to that : 
By this means ive belie*ve nve may fay. That lue ha*ve deli'ver'^d the 
Learner from fome Scores of hard VVords, impos'*din other Grammars. 

The Text is 'what is only meant to be taught in the Schools ; and 
in that, nve hope, no Teacher ofarr^ tolerable Capacity, luill find any 
Difficulty, that may not be furmounted by a 'very little Application. 
The Notes have been pleafantly miftaken, by a Man that fhould 
ha'vekm'wn betterThings,forfuch Commentaries as the Dutch Au- 
thors have put to moft of the Claffics, /. e. an Explanation of oh- 
fcure Places, difficult ExpreJJions, hard Words or various Readings ; 
vjhereas thefe Notes confifi of more dfficult Enquiries into Grammar 
in general j or fometimes contain a Defence of Particulars in the 
Text, and at other Times fhenv the Analogy betvueen the Grammar 
of the Englifh, and that of the Latin Tengue : All vohich mufl 
be of great JJfe to Men or Women of Judgment and Learning, hut 
are not to be taught the young Beginner, vohofe Head cannot be 
fuppos*d ftrong enough for Difquifitions of that kind. 

Having taken thefe Precautions in the Grammar, vse thought 
ourfelves obliged to purfue them through the reft of the Arts contained 
in this Volume ; in vohich we have had a peculiar Regard to the 
'Truth of each, ^without any ReJptQ to fuch Books as have been too 
long in the Poffefpon of the Schools, Poetry, Rhetoric, and Logic 

havi 



On an EngUfti Education. 

Shtll private Zeal beftow fuch Coft and Tml, 
To CulEivate that long-negkfled Soil 
Our Enghfl> Language, (Itor'd with all the Seeds 
Of Eloquence, but choak'd with Foreign Weeds t) 
And Grtat BRITANNIA not vonchrafc a Smile 
To chear thcfe fpring'ng Glories of our Ifle ? 
If only Martial Conquefts we advasce. 
And yield the Mufe's Bow'rs to vanquilh'd Francti 
If here we fix our Pillan of Renowa, 
Will not refenting Britain'^ Genius frown. 
And, while our Troops politer Realms o'er-run. 
Cry, S« the Vandals and tbt Goths haiie Jtnt f 
When Honour calls my Sons to new Alarms, 
And grow in Arti viflorious, at in Arnu, 
Oar Language to advance, and prove our W»rdi 
No lefs defign'd for Conqueft than our StuorJi. 

Till LcanriKg'i Banners thro' our Realms are fpread. 
And Captive Snetiea from Bondage led i 
Tho* GaJUc Trophies Ihall our IHand fill, 
OorConqu'ring Wingi areclipt, and LEWIS triamphi Hill. 
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CHAP. L 

RAMMAR does all the Art and Kno^edge teach, 
JccoraJLng to the Ufe of every Spe£ch^ 
H/yw ive our thoughts mofi jufily may exprefs^ 
\ Words together jovid in Sentences* 

[2] Inf 



NOTES. 

[i] The modern, as well as old Grammarians, have given as 
rious Definitions of this very ufeful Art. That of a certain 
ithor feems defcftive, when he fays, Grammar is the Art o£ 
making ; fince 'tis plain a maftery of it, is of more Confe- 
ence in Writing ; the Solecifms of Vulgar Difcourfe paffing 
[lecded, tho' they would be roonflrous in Writing. Of thii 
anion we find the great Mr. Locke, 

I cannot omit the learned and judicious Mr. Johnfin's De- 
ition, Grammar is the Art ofexfrejjing the Relations of Takings 
QonftruQion^ Hfjith dut decent in Spt^ing^ ami Orthography 
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[2] Into Four Parts the Learn'' d this Art dU'vide : 
The Firft to Letters is pred/cly t/d; 
The Second does to Syllables extend ; 
The Third the ^various Rules ^ Words commend i 
. The Fourth it/elf on Sentences does fpend. 

For in Englijh, as well as other Languages, this Art confifts 
of Letters, Syllables, Words, and Sentences. The 
Second is produced by the various Conjundlions of the Firft i the 
different Union of the Second hegets the Third -, and the various 
Joinings of the Third compofe the Fourth, 

In 

in Writings according to the Cuftom cf thofe^ ivhofe Language *we 
learn, Jf he had faid of Words, not Things^ and Sluantity for 
.Accent^ (wliich is a Thing or Art which no body alive iinder- 
ilands, fince it relates to the rifing and falling of the Voice, 
not the Quantity) we think it the moft extenfiVe Definition we 
iave met with j but, indeed, every thing is extraordinary in 
this Author's Book. And we are pleafed to find, that ours 
<which was made before we bad the Happinefs of feeing his 
Book) contains the Senfe of it. But to (peak, is to explain our 
Thoughts by thofe Signs, which Men have invented to that End. 
We fmd the mofl convenient Signs arc Sounds^ and the Foice ; 
but becaufe thefe Sounds are tranfient, and pafs away. Men 
have invented xither Signs , to render them more durable and 
permanent ; as well as vifible, or objedls of the Eye, which are 
the Charaders in Writing, called by the Greeks y^df/ufMulu^ 
ivhencc our Term of Grammar is deriv'd. Two things we 
may confider in thefe Signs : The Firft what they are by their 
Nature, that is, as Sounds and C/j.iriiSlers, The Second, their 
Signification ; that is the Manner in which Men make ufe of 
them to exprefs their Thoughts. 

[2] Others divide Grammar in the following Manner ; as 
Orthography, or the Art of true Spelling; Orthoepy, or exadl 
Pronunciation y as to Quantity and Accent ; Etymology, or |the 
J)erivation of Words, to difcover the Nature and Propriety of 
fingle Words ; and Syntax, to join Words agreeably in Sen- 
tences. Orthography, or Spelling, has relation to Letters, both 
to the Knowledge of their Figures, and the Sounds expreiTed 
by them, and the putting them together to form Syllables, and 
Words. Orthoepy direfts the Pronunciation of Syllables, as to 
their Length or Shortnefs : Etymology^ or Dcri*vatiofr, regards 
IFords } wd Synta;Cf Sentences f 

Mr. 
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In the perfedl Knowledge of thefe Four Heads confifls the 
whole Art of Grammar. 

Letters being evidently the Foundation of the whole, ought, 
in the firft place, to be thoroughly confider'd, and all thofe Rules 
which Induflry and Obfervation have been able to furniih, laid 
down in fuch a Manner, that the Underftanding of the Learner 
being in fome meafure informed of the Reafons of Things, may 
not pafs through this Book to fo little Furpofe, as to learn only 
a few Words by Rote. 

[3] A Letter, therefore, is a Charafter, or Mark, either in 
Print or Writing, which denotes the various Motions, or Po- 

fitions 



Mr. Johnfofiy in his Grammatical Commentaries, much bet- 
ter : ** From hence there arife four Parts of Grammar, Ana- 
logy^ which treats of the feveral Parts of Speech, their Defi- 
nitions, Accidents and Formations. Syntax, which contains 
" the Ufe of thofe Things in Conilrudlion, according to their 
" Relations. Orthograjhy of Spelling, and Prcfody of Accent* 
** ing in Pronunciation." Our Divifion is eafily reduced to 
this, for Orthography^ whofe natural Place is firft, as the Foun- 
dation of the whole, contains Letters and Syllables. Analogy 
Words, Syntax Sentences. As for Profodyy we prefume it falls 
more juftly (efpecially in Englijh) under the Art of Poetry ^ as 
we have plac'd it ; but as much as relates to the Pronunciation 
of Profe is taken in by Letters, where their true Sound is taught; 
and our Terms being more plain and eafy, and needing no Ex-, 
planation, we have chofe to keep ftill to them. 

[3] There are other Definitions of Letters, as the following : 
A Letter may he fnid to he, a Jtmfle uncompoundcd Sound of, or 
in, the Voice, ivhich cannot be Jubdifuided into any more JimpUp 
and is generally marked ^th a particular Character, This 
Definition we take to err in two particulars ; firfi, tho' every 
Sound ought to be mark'd with a proper and peculiar Cha- 
radler, yet by the Corruption, or Primitive Ignorance cf the 
firft Writers of our Modern Tongue, the fame Sounds are often 
exprefsM by diflferent Characters ; and different Sounds are 
mark'd by one and the fame Charader: In the next Place, 
Letters are the Signs of Sounds, not the Sounds themfelves : 
For the Greeks y^dfA^fAcclx is from Writing, and the Latins 
litera, from lineando, (as linea itfelf ) or linendo, fo that both 
Words fignify that which is marked on the Paper. But if there, 
be any Charaflcr, Sign and Mark, that does not exprefs a 

B 2 Sound 
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fidons of the [4] Inftruments of Speech, either in producing, 
or ending of Sounds. Or you may term them Marks and Signs, 
exprefling the feveral Sounds us'd in conveying our Thoughts to 
each other in Speech. 

j4 Letter is an uncompouttded Sounds 
Of 'which there no Di'vijion can be found : 
Thcfe Sounds to certain CharaSlers ive fxy 
Which y in the Engliih Tongue, are liAjentyfix, 

Of thefe Signs, Marks, or Chara6lcrs, the Engliih Language 
makes Ufe of Twenty-fix, as will appear from the following 
Alphabet. 

Of 

Sound entirely fimple, but a Sound composM and compounded 
cf Two or more, and is refoluble into as many, it is Yiot fo 
properly a Letter ^ as an /jhhrennature of feveral Letters^ or a 
Contradlion of them into one Note or Mark, containing in itfelf 
fo many Letters, as its Power contains fimple Sounds. This 13 
plain in the Latin ^, jr, the Greek |, \)/, r, and many others 
fufficiently known ; for tjiey are compos 'd of (^/,) (a), (x^,) 
(^?») (?T,) ^r. On the contrary, a fimple Sound, tho' it be 
cxprefs'd perhaps by different Char^fters,' yet it is to be efleem^d 
but one Letter: For (M,) [ph,] no lefs than ^, 9, and f arg 
but fimple Letters. 

[4] The chief Inflruments of Speech, Difcourfe or Letters, 
are the Lungs, the Wind-pipe, Throat, Tongue, Noftrils,- Lips 
and feveral Farts of the Mouth. The Breath, or that Air thaf 
is infpir'd or breath 'd into us, is blown from the Lungs through 
the Wind -pipe, which furniihes the Matter of the Voice or Dif- 
courfe. For from the various Collifion of this Air or Breath, 
arifes the Variety both of Tones and Articulation : And this 
Variety comes not from the Lungs, but from other Caufes, as 
will anon be evident. For all the Variation which Sounds re- 
ceive from the Lungs, is only from the different Force witlj 
.>vhich they fend out the Breath, by which the \^oice becomes 
more or leis fonorous or loud ; for the Lungs perform in Speech 
the Office of the Bellows in the Organ. 

I know Anatomifls have obferv'd, that we cannot fo much 
as talk without the Concurrence of twelve or thirteen feveral 
Parts, as the i^ofe^ Lips^ Teeth^ Palate, Jaiv, Tongue, PFeafon, 
Lungs, Mufcles of the Chef, Diaphragma, and Mufcles of the 
Belfj p but I have nottog to do with any Part, but what is 
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immediately concem'd in the Formation of Sounds, the Obfer- 
vation of the Manner of which, leads the Obferver to certain 
ufeful Conclufions in the Subjed we treat of. Farther Enquiries 
into other Parts concem'd more remotely in Speech, have little 
but Amufements here, tho' of Confequence in the Contempla- 
tion of the admirable Order of Nature. 

The Variety of Tones (that is, as far as they relate to Gravity 
or Acutenefs, flat or (harp) arifesfrom the Wind- pipe. For as 
a Flute, the longer and fraaller it is, the more acute or ftiarp, or 
fmall the Tone ; and the larger and (horter, the more grave 
and big the Tone is, that it gives : The fame holds good in the 
Wind pipe, (whence, at leaft in fome meafure, arifes the Va- 
riety of Tones in the Voices of feveral Men ; or even of the 
fame Men in the different Parts of their Ages) but chiefly from 
the Larynx, or Knot of the Throat : For the Tone of the Voice 
is more or lefs grave or acute, as the fmall Cleft of the Throat 
opens more or lefs \ and this is the Seat of all Mufical Modu- 
lations. 

From the fame Seat mufl we feek the Reafon of the Difference 
betwixt a gentle Whifper, and loud Talk. For if, when we 
fpeak, we make a tremulous ConcufFion of the Throat and Wind- 
pipe, (that is by reafon of their Extenfion) it produces, loud 
{peaking ; but when the Throat and the Wind- pipe are lefs 
ilretch'd, and more lax, it is Whifpering. £ut all Letters are. 
not capable of this Diverfity or Variation ; but only thofe^ 
which we call Vowels, half Vowels, half Mutes (and fuch as 
derive themfelves from half Mutes) : For by /, r, or /f, are 
fimply Mutes, and their Afpirates never admit of that Con- 
cufiion ; nor is their Sound in loud Speech difl:erent from what 
it is in a Whifper. 

To this Head we may refer the Hoarfenefs, often the Com- 
panion of Catarrhs, which hinders that Concuffion of the Throat 
and the Wind pipe. 

The Articulation of Words, or the Formation of the feveral 
Letters, begins when the Breath has pafs'd the Throat -, and is 
alniofl wholly performed by the Noftrils, Mouth, Tongue and 
Lips. Tho' thefe Remarks feem out of the way to the com- 
mon Reader, yet a judicious Mafter will find it worth his while 
to ftudy this point thoroughly. For by knowing what Letters 
are formed by the Mouth, Tongue, Throat, Lips, ^f. the 
Mafter may give a great Light to the Learner in the Art of 
Spelling, and perhaps the moft certain Rule of doing it juftly, 
becaufe in thefe Notes we fhall fhew how every Vowel and 
Confonant is form'd. 

B 3 [5] Tho' 
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[5] Tho' it would be too much from the prefent Defign for 
me to enter into the Enquiry, who was the Inventor of Letters, 
and what Nation had the Honour of firft enjoying this Benefit ; 
yet that I may not wholly difappoint fome who may expeft 
this, I fliall in a very few Words let him know. That the Chi- 
ncfe are allowed the Palm in this Particular ; for their firft King 
Fohl, who liv'd 1400 Years before Mofes^ 500 before Menes 
the firft King of Egypt ^ and 2950 before CJ^riJi, was the Au- 
thor of this Invention, and writ in their Language a Book called 
Yexim^ which is the oldeft in the World. 

But this was in Parts too remote, and which had fo little Com- 
munication with the World, that is, all that World which was thea 
known, that we may reafonably make another Enquiry after the 
Original of Letters in the hither Parts oi j^Jta, Egypt, and Europe j 

'Tis more probable from the Mummies and Obelijks, that f/irV- 
rcglythics w|ere in thefe Parts the firft Manner of Writing, and 
even prior to Mofes ; the Pyramids and Ohelijks being made, aC 
leaft in great meafure, while yet the Jfraelites were in Slavery 
to the Egyptians, an4 by Confequence not very well qualified 
for Tnventiunrfo curious and judicious. 

Whether Cadmus and the Pbismcians learn'd LETTERS 
from the Egyptians, or their Neighbours of Judah and Sama- 
ria, may be a Queftion ; iince the Bible wrote in Letters is more 
likely to have Informed them, than the Hieroglyphics of Egypt, 
But when or wherefoever the Phoenicians learnt this Art, I 
think it is generally agreed, that Cadmus, the Son of Jgenor^ 
firft brought Letters into Greece, whence in fubfequent Agea 
they fpread over all Europe. 

Thus much I have thought fit to fay on this Head : What 
remains is. That as the Difi^erence of the Xfticulate Sounds was 
to exprefs the different Ideas and Thoughts of the Mind ; fo it 
is certain, that one Letter was intended to fignify only one 
Sound ; and not, as at prefent, now to exprefs one Sound, and 
then another ; which has brought in that Confufion, that has 
rendered the Learning of our Modern Tongues extremely diffi- 
cult ; whereas if the various Sounds were conftantly exprefs'd 
by the fame Numerical Letter, more than half that Difiicuhy 
would be rcmov'd. 

But fince we are not here to reform, or indeed make a new 
Alphabet, as fome have vainly, againft the Stream, or full Tide 
of Cuftom, attempted : but to explain and deliver Rules about 
that which we have, and according to thofe Errors and Miflakes 
whichUfe, the inviolableRule and Right of Speaking and Writing, 
has confecrated, fuch an Endeavour would be as ufelefs as fmgular. 

B 4 [6] It 
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CHAP. II. 

Of Vowels. [6] 

Under Two Heads thefe Letters ftill are flac*d. 
The firft holds Vowels, Confonants the loft. 

THcfe Twenty-fix letters are naturally divided into Two 
Sorts, which are call'd Vonjuels and Confonants. Vowels 
or perfeft Soundsi being by Nature of greater Excel- 
lence than Confonants^ as founding by themfelves, and giving the 
latter their Sounds, juftly demand our firft Confideration. 

A Voivel, therefore, is a Letter denoting a full Sound made 
in the Throat, and can be pronounc'd without the help and 
joining of any other Letter to it. 

J Vowel hy it f elf compleat is fowul. 

Made in the Ihroat, one full andferfeS Sound, 

Fi've Letters 'we can only Vowels call. 

For A, E, I, O, U, contain them all. 

[7] In Eng/i^ we have but thefe Five Marks or Charaaers 
of thefe perfed Sounds caU'd Fowels, a, e, i, 0, », and^ at the 

End 



[6] It is of Ufc to obferve, diat the feveral Sorts of Sounds 
iis'd in Speaking, which we call Letters, are form'd in a very 
natural Manner. For firft, the Mouth is the Organ that forms 
them, and we fee, that fome are fo fimple, and unmix'd, that 
there is nothing required, but the opening of the Mouth to 
make them underftood, and to form different Sounds ; whence 
they have the Names of Vonuels^ or Voices^ or Vocal Sounds. 
On the other Side we find, that there are others, whofe Pro- 
cunciation depends on the particular Application, and ufe of 
every Part of the Mouth, as the Teeth, the Lips, the Tongue, 
the Palate : Which yet cannot make any one perfect Sound 
but by the hmt opening of the Mouth ; that is to fay, they 
can only found by their Union with thofe firft and only perfedl 
Sounds ; and thefe are call'd Confonants, or Letters founding 
with other Letters. 

[7] If we judge by the Charafters or Marks, we find that 
there is not the fame Number of Vowels in all Languages, and 

yet 
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End of a Syllabic for /, which is only a different Figure, but 
entirely of the fame Sound. When thefe Vowels end a Syl- 
lable, they are ufually long, but generally (hort in all other Po- 
fitions. 

To each of thefe^ tivo different Sounds belong ; 

One that is ftiort, another that is long ; 

Fi'ue double Vowels add^ to Jill the Vocal "Throng, 

Each of thefe Five have two diflindl Sounds, that is, a long 
and a fhort Sound ; the ftiort Sound is always made long by 
adding {e] at the End, as Lady Lade ; Mf/, Mete ; Pip, Pipe > 
Rohy Robei Tuny Tune: To thefe we muit add Five double 
Vonuelsy compounded each of Two of Thefe. To attain to the 
perfeft Knowledge of this, the Learner muft firft be taught the 
true Sounds of thefe Five Vo^elsy as they lie fmgle, and each 
by itfelf ; for that is the Guide to arrive fafely at all their Va- 
riations. 

Befides the long and ftiort, to (A) does fall 

A Sound thaPs broad, as in all, ftiall, and call j 

And in all Words, thct end in double (L) ; 

^iWall, ««^ Stall; in (Id), as hzld ^v ill tel/: 

Betivixt a double (U) placed and (R), 

As Warden, Ward, Warren, Warm, and Warmer. 

(A) in thefe Words feems to have gain'd this broad Sound 
from the ancient Spelling ; which even in the Days of Queen 
Eli%abethy added a («) after it, as in talk^ it being then written 
taulky as in Afcham and feveral other Writers before 1560, ^r. 

(^be- 

yet all Nations almoft agree, that there are more different Sounds 
of Voxels y than they have common Charafters to exprefs them. 

For this Reafon 1 am of Opinion, fays our learned Dr. Wal- 
lisy that they ought to be diftinguiftied into thefe Three Claffes\ 
Guttural, or Ihr^iat, Sounds ; Palatiney or Sounds of the Pa- 
late ; and Labial, or Sounds of the LipSy as they are form'd 
either by the Throat, the Palate, or the Lips. 

If therefore we make this Divifion of the Vowels, accord- 
ing to that Number of Vocal Sounds, as we find them in our 
Time, (as we ought) then will their Number be Nine, ^viz. 
Three in the Throat, three in the Palatey and three in the 
LipSy according to the three feveral Degrees or Manners of 
opening the Mouth : that is, by a larger, middle, and. lefs De- 
gree of opening it in thefe Three Places or Seats. 

? 5 : [8j W5 
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(A) befides its fhort and long Sound, has before (/) or rather 
double (/) generally a broad, open or tuU Sound, as it has in 
Words ending in [Id), is^c. but when the double (/) is parted 
in the Middle of a Word it is pronunced ftiort, as Shallonv^ 
^lallu'iv i 'tis likewife broad when placed betwixt a (iv) and (r), 
and likewife in H'^ujhy ii'atch. Water ^ Wrath^ &c. 

(A) is Jhort 'vjhen Jtngle Confonants conclude^ 
Or TnAJo of the fame into the Middle intrude^ 
Or feem in Sound t"* obtain the Middle Part ; 
But yet the final (e) do^s Length to theft impart, 

[8] When a fingle Confonant ends a Syllable, Bat^ can, far^ 
{a) ia (hort ; and when two of the fame Confonants meet in the 
Midale of a Word, as in hut^r, cannot, farrier, &c. and when 
a fingle Confonant in the Middle founds double, as in hanijh^ 
Dragon, Habit, &c. and when it precedes Two Confonants 
that end a Word, as hlafi, paji, &c. But filent [e) ever after 
thcfe Two Confonants, lengthens the [a] as pajie^ &c, 

(A) flill <we long mcft jujily do fuppofe 

In Words luhich but one Syllable compofe^ 

Whenever filent (e) // in the clofe. 

And ivhcn in th* End of Syllables, ''tis knotvn 

In Words that ha^ve more Syllables than one, 

(A) founds long, fmall, and flender, \ft, in Words of one 
Syllable with [e) at the End, as make, fate, late, &c. but this 
is ihe natural Effedl of lilent [e], which always gives length to 
the foregoing Vowel, and ought never to be written when that 
is (hort ; 'tis likewife long in the Ends of Syllables in Words of 
many Syllables, as Cradle, Ladle, &c. 

No common Word in (a) can e'er expire^ 
And yet its genuine Sound retain entire, 

(A) is obfcure, or not plainly pronounced, in the Word 

^houfand. 

None 
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[8] We generally pronounce [a) with a more fmall and flen- 
der Sound, than moft other Nations ; as the French generally 
do their [e) when followed by (») in the Word Entendment, tho' 
fomething (harper and clearer 5 or perhaps its moft ufual Sound 
in our Tongue comes neareft to the French Neuter, or open 
(e) ; as in the Words Etre, fetCy &c or as the Italians do their 
(a). But yet not like the fat or grofs [a) of the Germans^ which 
if long, we cxprefs by [au) or (oat), or if ihort, by ihort («). 

[9] Thw 
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None but proper Names end in this Vowel, except thefe 
Seven in (ea)^ which yet found [e,] as Lea, Plea^ flea^ Pea, Sea, 
Tea, yea ; the laft Word is out of Ufc. 

Of the Vonvel [E.) 

[9] (E) is of a different Sound, and various Ufe^ 
Silent itfelf all Vowek does produce ; 
But leaji itfelfy yet fometimes it is found 
To lengthfJt e'v'n its own preceding Sound, 
As ive in Scene and Glebe, and others find^ 
But (e) is tnojily of the Jhorter kind. 
But then its Sound is al<ways clear exprefi. 
As in Whet, let, well, met, and reft. 

The Sound of this Vonxjel is differently exprefs'd, and of 
various and great Ufe in the Pronunciation of other Vonuelsi 
for, when filent itfelf it lengthens them all, but is feldom long 
itfelf, or lengthened by itfelf in Words of one, or more than 
one Syllable. 

Its Sound is ahvays Jhort, hoive^er expreft. 
As frtt, help, left. Beard, dreamt, andhlefk} 
TJnlcfs made long by filent final (e). 
Or double (e) in Form or Sound it he, 

A Angle Confonant at the End after [e) makes ft ihort, as in 
Bcdy frety Den, &c. Two or three Confonants at the End after 
it does the fame ; (ft) as left (Id) as held, (Im) as Helm, (Ip) 
as help, (It) as melt, (mp) as Hemp, (nt) as dent, bent, (ft) 
as kept, (rb) as Herb, (rd) as Herd, (rk) as jerk, (rm) as 
Term (rn) zs Hern, (rt) zspert, (fly) z&FlcJh, (fii) 2lS Drfi^^ 
(ft) as Rtft, beft, bhft, l^he Sound of (e) exprefs'd by (ea) 
in the Middle of feveral Words is (hort : as already. Beard, 
Beam (a Child) Wei^ther, Treafure, cleanfe. Dearth, dreamt, 
Eamtft, Earth, (and all deriv'd from it) father,. Head, (and 
all deriv'd from it) Jealous, Leachery, Lead, Meadotv, Meafure, 
Pearl, Peafant, Pleafure, ready, Seamftrefs, fpread, and many 
more. 

It 



[9] This Vowel is pronounced with a clear and acute Sounds 
like the French [e) Mafculine : but it fcarce ever has the obfcure 
Sourid of the French (e) Feminine ; unlefs when fhort (e) goes 

befcrc (r), as in Vfrtuc and Stranger, 

" ' [10] The 
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It being thus naturally fhort, it lengthens itfelf in Words of 
one Syllable but in theTe fixteen Examples, - 

1 . Bedsy ^ 9. Mede, a Country. 

2. Pedey > Proper Names. 10. Mere^ a Lake or Fenn. 

3. Fere^ j **• ^^^^9 Meafure, 

4. Crete, an Ifland. 12. Rere, hindermoft. 

5. Ere, before that. 13. Scene, in a Play. 

6. Giebe, Land. 14. Scheme, a Draught. 

7. Glede, a Kite. 15. Sphere, a Globe. 

8. Here, in this Place. 16. The/e. 

To thefe, in my Opinion, we may add there, *were, and 
*where, tho' by a different, yet wrong. Pronunciation, fome 
found the firft {e) in thefe Words like [a) long. 

In Words of more than one Syllable, the {e) at the End 
lengthens thefe Words, as, 

1. Adhere. 14. Interfere. 

2. Jpozeme, 15. Inter^vene, 

3. Auficre. 16. Nicene, Creed, 

4. Biafpheme* 17. Ohfcene. 

5. Cohere. 18. Portreve^ 

6. Complete, 19. Precede, 

7. Concede. 20. Recede, 

8. Concrete, 21. Replete, 

9. Con*vene, 22» Revere, 

10. Extrepte. 23. Severe, 

11. Greve^ Lord. 24. Sincere, 

12. Impede, to hinder. 25. Superfede, 

13. Intercede, mediate. 26. Supreme, 

Note, That cornplete, replete, extreme, fupreme, arc often 
fpelt compleat, repleat, extream, fupream-, but fince they are 
■ fpelt both ways, I would not omit them, tho' they, when in 
«^//r, belong propely to the following Rule : 

/^/&«r /cw^, tff«/^, and clear, (e), y&»«4!f ivf y^/, 
.//f /w ev'n, evil, be, me, we /?w^ he : 
Ea, ie and double (e) are found. 
Still to exprefs of (e) the longer Sound, 

. Caftom lengthens the Sound of (e) by the improper doitbli 
Vo^el, [ea) in all Words where it does not found {a) fhort, or 
[e) fhort^ as will be feen when we come to that improper doubk 
VvweL 

The 
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The Sound of [e) is lengthened by [ei) in thefc Words only, 

1. Conceit, 5. Either. 9. Receive. 

2. Conceive, 6. Neither, 

3. Deceit. 7. Inveigle, 

4. Deceive. 8. Receipt, 

(ie ) lengthens the Sound of [e) or gives it that of double [e) 
in thefe : 

I. Atchievement , 14. Grief, 



10. 5«a^. 

11. Weild. 



2. Believe, 

3. 5^//V/. 

4. -B^yff^^. 

5. 5ifr. 

6. Brief, 

7. Cajhier, 

8. a/V/. 

9. deling, 

10. jF/W</. 

1 1 . F/>«^. 

12. Friend, 

13. Frontier. 



15.. Grievance, 

16. Grieve. 

17. Grievous, 

18. L/f/l 

19. Liege, 

20. Muletier, 

21. P/Vf^. 

22. Piedmont, 

23. Pierce, 

24. Pr/Vy?. 

25. i?^//>/'. 



27. Reprieve, 

28. 5/<?^^. 

29. Shrieve, 

30. Shriek, 

31. Sieve. 

32. Shield. 

33. Thieves, 

34. T^/f/. 

35. Thieve. 

36. Thievety, 

37. Thievijh. 

38. 2/V/^. 



26. Relieve, 

In all other Words the Sound of (f) long is cxprefs'd by the 
double Vovjel (ee)^ as \n Bleed, Creed, S(Q, [10] The Sound 
of f ^^ in Stranger is obfcure. 

[ro] The Ufe of this (^) is the lengthriing the Sound of the 
foregoing Confonant ; and a very learned Man is of Opinion, 
that it had this Original. That it was pronounced but in obfcure 
Manner, like the (e) Feminine of the French ; fo that the Words 
take, one. Wine, 8cc, which are now Words of one Syllable, 
were formerly Dif-fyllables, or Words of Two Syllables, take, 
o-ne, Wi-ne ; fo that the firfl Vowel terminating the firft Syllable, 
was therefore long ; and that obfcure Sound of the final [e) by 
little and little vaniih^d fo far, that in the End it was totally neg- 
leded, as the (r) Feminine of the French often is, the Quantity 
of the foregoing Vowel being preferv'd, and all the other Letters 
keeping their Sounds, as if the [e) were likewife to be pronouncM. 
AtA a ibronger Argument of this is, that we fee this mute [e) 
the oki Orthography or Spelling perpetually annexed to many 
Words, in which it is now conftantly omitted, as Darke, Marke, 
Selfe, Leafe, Watte, and innumerable more, to which Words 
there is no Reafon to imagine, that it (hould have been join'd^ 
if it had not been pronounc'd Dar-ke, Mar-ke, Selfe, Lea-fe^ 

Wai'ti, 
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When (e) ends Words, it has no Sound at alJy 
Except in IVords 'which ive do proper call ; 
Except it doubled be in Form or Sound, 
The is to this the file Exception found. 

(E) itfelf, at the End of a Word, has now no proper Sound 
of its own, as in make^ ba've, love, &c. except in they which 

is 

Wai-te, Sec. For, 'tis plain, it could not be join'd to thofe 
Words to make the foregoing Syllable long, which is now its 
principal Ufe ; becaufe the precedent Syllables are either not 
long, or made fo by their Dipthongs, or double Fcnuels, Ano- 
ther Proof of this is, that we find in the old Poets this (e) makes 
cither another Syllable or not, as the Occafion of the Verfe re- 
quires ; which happens to the French [e) Feminine, both in Verfe 
and Profe. 

But tho' this mute (e) is not founded in our Time, yet is it 
hx from being of no ufe and fuperfluous ; for befides its demon- 
ftrating, that thefe Words were formerly of more Syllables, than 
they are at prefent, it yet ferves to thefe three Ufes : Firji, To 
preferve the Quantity of the foregoing Vowel, which if long 
before, remains fo, tho' that final or mute (e) be pronounced. 
2.dly, To foften the Sound of (c), [g), and (th), as huge^ fince, 
breathe, 'wreathe, feethe, which that being away, would be pro- 
nounced hug. Jink, breath, ^wreath, feeth, &C. 3^//r, To diilin- 
guifti («i/) Confonant from («) Vowel, as in hsi've, cra've, fa<ve, 
&c, which would elfe be hau, crau, fau^ Sec. but (i/) Confonant 
having now a peculiar and proper Character, it may perhaps 
hereafter happen that this mute (e) may be left out after it. 

Whenever there is neither of thefe Confiderations, it is re- 
dundant, except when it follows (I), preceded by fome other 
Confonant, as in Handle, Candle, &c. here indeed the Ufe is 
not fo apparent as in the following Inflances, yet it has even 
here an obfcure Sound, and the ending Confonants could not 
be pronounced without it ; nay, in Verfe they always make two 
Syllables : So that Dr. VVallis, who makes it here redundant, 
is certainly miflaken ; tho' he is perfedlly in the right in Idle, 
Trifle, Title, Table, Noble, &c. fmce, as he obferves here, the 
flu Jte, or rather the obfcure (e) produces it. 

This mute (e) in the Middle of Words is feldom us'd, unlefs 

it was in the primitive Words a final (t), as in Advancement, 

Changeable, &c. it was final in Jdvance, Change, &c. But 

this \e) which is mute in Words of the fingular Number^ is 

.founded ia the Flaral> Uouft^ Hsuja^ &c* 

[ii] When 
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IS writ with a fmglc (e)y to diftinguifti it from thee ; and fome 
proper Names, as Fhcehe^ Pemlope, Pafiphae^ Gethfmaney and 
in EjJttomey &c. for (e) fimple is feldom elfe pronouncM at the 
End of a Word, for bey me^ Jhe, «w,'^, he^ and ye^ found and 
wou'd better be written by (ee). 

Whene'er the Sound of (e) is in the End^ 
Some of thefe Letters luell expre/s^t you'll find, 
Y, or ie, happy j ey, as in Key, 
Double (e) agree ; ea, as in Tea. 

But the Sound of (e) is at the End of many Words, tho' dif- 
ferendy exprefs'd ; Firjiy and mod commonly, by (y) ; as hapfy^ 
holy, Mercy ; thefe Words may be writ with (ie) or (y) as the 
Writer pleafes. 

zdly. By (ey) in Anglefey, Balconey, Honey, Cockney, Hum- 
phrey, Key, Ramfey, and many more 5 tho' Cullom now begins to. 
prevail in the Omiilion of the (e), 

^dly. The Sound of (e) at the End is exprefs'd by (ee), as in 
Pharifee, Sadducee, agree, Chaldee, Bee, Knee, and many moie. 

The Sound of (e) at the End is likewife exprefs'd by (ea), 
as in Sea, Flea^ Pea, l^ea. Yea, 

Where e'er the filent (e) a Place obtains. 

The Voice foregoing. Length and foftmfs gains. 

And after (c) and (g) this Joftning Potuer remains. 

The filent (e), which is put at the End of Words and Syllables, 
does not only produce, or lengthen the foregoing Vo^el, but 
often renders its found more foft ; as in Face and Lace ; fo in 
Rag, Rage, Stag, Stage, hug, huge. 

In Compound Words its Silence (e) retains. 
Which in the Simple in the End it gains. 

It does the fame Office in the Middle Syllables, when it fol- 
lows (g) or (c), as in Ad'vanctment, Encouragement ; iincc (c) 
and (g) are always founded hard, unlefs (e) or (i) foften them ; 

J, O, and U, at th'* End of Words require, 
The felcnt (e), the fame do's (va) defire. 

The filent {e) is added to (/), [0) and {»), at theEnd of Words, 

becaufe the Genius of the Language requires it ; and likewife to 

• (1;) Confonant or {'va), except when an (/) follows in the fame 

Word ; as in Having, thri'ving, &c. to avoid the Concourfe of 

too many Vowels i it's preferv'd in ilamMb/e, changeable, Sec, to 

mark 



} 
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mark the diftinft Syllables. For (/V) we often now put [y], as 
Mercy for Mercie, and dy for die^ &c. 

In Compound Words^ thd* of ohfcurer Sounds 
Or even filetit, (e) muji fiill be found. 

Tho' {e) be not founded, or at leaft very obfcurely, yet mnl! 
it not be left out in Writing in the Middle of Compound Words, 
as namely^ finely ^ clofely, bandfomely, ^whereof, nvberewj ^whereon. 
Sec, nor after (/) at the End of a Word, another Confonant pre- 
ceding it, tho' obfcurely founded, as Brid/e, Rifle, Bugle, &c. 
for its Virtue ftill reaches the foregoing Vowel as to its Length 
and Softnefs, unle'fs where three Confonants intervene, as in 
Fiddle, Ruffle, &c. which are calPd a Syllable and half, tho' in 
Reality they are two diHind Syllables, as is plain from our 
Verfes. 

When (n) concludes a Word, the (e)'/ oh/cure. 
Or does perhaps no Sound at all endure. 

The Sound of (e) before (») at the End of a Word is very 
obfcure, or rather fUent, as eleven, /even, even. Heaven, bounden, 
beaten, &c. and this is fp plain, that in Verfe they are now al- 
ways us'd for Words of but one Syllable. But proper Names 
of Perfons and Places are an Exception to this Rule, as Eden^ 
Eben^ &c. 

When (re) concludes a Word the Sound removes 

Before the (r) and (u) // moflly proves* 

The Sound of (e) after (r) is filent, or pafTes into a prece- 
dent (a) obfcure; as Fire, founds Fi-ur; Defere, Defi-ur; more, 
mo-ur ; Mare, Ma-ur; Rere, Re-ur, &c. The fame holds in 
jfcre, Maffacrc, Meagre, Maugre^ Sec, 

When (s) at the End of Plural Words is founds 
It is the filent (e) affords no Sound, 

(E) is filent when (s) is added to the Ends of Words in Names 
which fignify more than one; as in Blades, Trades, Glades, 
Babes, Sec, but the Reafon of this is, becaufe the Word had (e) 
filent to foften and lengthen the Sound before, and the (s) is oiiy 
added to fhew that it %nifies more than one. Thus in dotes, 
bites, takes, likes, ftrikes. Sec which you will find anon to be 
call'd, by way of Excellence, Worda that affirm fomething of 
fome Name or Perfon. And tho' the AfHrmation and Name 
are often written with the fame Lettefs, as Trades, fignifying. 
many Trades, and trades, be trades ; yet, befidcs the Senfe, the 
Writing the Name with a Capital or great Letter, and the Word 

of 
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of AfErmation with a fmall, (for fo they ought to be written) 
may fufHciently diiHnguiih them. 

Nor muft {e) final be omitted, tho' the Syllable that goes be- 
fore conM of a douh/e Voiuel^ as Houfe^ cleanfe^ Difea/e^ In- 
creafe^ &C. and in Horfe^ Nurfe, Purfe, 

But (e) between tnvo (s's) at the End^ 
Dues to the Ear a certain Sound commend i 
Or elfe betnveen c, g, cb, z, and s. 
It fiill another Syllable muft exprefs. 

But here it is to be noted, that Words that have the Sound of 
(j), or (j) mingled in their Sound, {es) then makes another and 
a diftind Syllable ; as after \e) in Traces, P laces y Slices^ &c. 
after {ch) in Breaches, Reaches, Leeches, Riches, Sec. after {g) in 
Stages, Sieges, obliges, &c. after (j) in Hor/es, Mu/es, Clofes, 
No/es, Rofes, &c. aifter («) in raxes, amaxes, furprizes, &c. 



} 



[ii] Of the Vowel (I). 

When (I) precedes ^t, and nd, 
. Gh, mb, gn. Id, ftill long <will he ; 
Elfe it is alixjays Jhort, as you 'will fee. 

As for its being long when (e) filent concludes the Syllable, 
as in Tide, abide, &c. that is according to the general Rule of 
{e) filent after any other Vowel ; the fame will hold of (<?) 
after (r) in Fire, Defire, &c. Example^ of the foregoing Rule 
arc Delight, Fight, Mind, Rind, kind, high, nigh, Jigh ; climb, 
defegn, mild. Child, except build, guild. Short, as bid, did, iajiU, 
fiill, 'win, quilt. Mint, Jit, Sec. 

(I) be/ore (r) the Sound 0/ {w) does fute. 
Except in ir for in, as in irrefolute. 

Irreverent, irrevocable, irretrievable, irreligious, &c. 

(I) before (er) and (on) ftill founds as (ye). 
And after (ft) the Sound the fame vjill be. 

Examples are. Bullion, Onion, Communion, Hollier, Collier, 
Pannier, See. Celeftial, Chriftian, Combuftion, !^ueftion. Sec, and 
fo it founds in Poiniard, 'Tis obfcure in GoJ^p, 

To 

[11] When (/) is fhort, it founds moft commonly like that 
of the (/) of the French, and other Nations, with the fmall 
Sound ; but when *tis long, it is pronounced like the Greek (f»). 

[12] Short 
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To found like double (e), (i) does incline, 
-^j /;? Machine, <7W Shire, ^rW Magazine ; 
Like (a) in Sirrah ; but nvrit (oi) in join. 

And alfo in appoint, boil, brail, Joints, &c. 

No Englifli Word can end in naked (i), 

// mujl add (e), or in their room place (y). 

The [e] is added to (/) in the Conclufion of Words, and (y) 
often put in their Room ; yet (/V) is better after (f) and (j), 
as in crucifie, dignife, crajie, bujie, Gipjtej &C. Tho' Incu- 
rioufnefs, often in thefe Words, puts (y), 

[12] Of the Vowel (O.) 

(O) does exprefs three fever al Sorts of Sound, 
Js (o) in go, the Mouth fill opening round : 
Of (au) in Folly, (u) in come and (ome. 
And before (1) and fingle (m), ^at^// in Home. 

This Vowel expreflcs (<?) round in Rofe, {a) long in Folly^ 
fyid, [u] obfcure in come and fome^ Sec, 

(O) in thefe Places founds (u) becaufe thefe Words were ori- 
ginally fpelt with a {u) and not an {o)» 

(O) fill it fhort, unlefs luhen it is found 
In one of all thefe Ways to lengthen Sound \ 
When (o) a Word or Syllable does clofe, 
Unlefs ^when double Sounds of Confonants oppofje. 

It clofes in go, ho, lo, fo, luo, no, fwho, do^ undo, ivhofo, &c. 
or when it ends Syllables, as in glo-rious, Sto-ry, &c. Exceptions, 
as Body, Codicile, notable, &c. when the Sound of the fdlowing 
Syllable is doubled. 

When (o) before double (1) its Place does hold. 
Or elfe before (Id) as Scold, bold, Gold, 
Before (It) as molten. Bolt ; before 
(Lft), /?/ Bolfler, and federal more. 

Examples. When double (/) ends a Word, as Toll, Poll, RolU 
tontroU, &c. but thofe were originally written with [ou), and 
yet retain the long Sound of the double Vowel. (Id) as old. 

Scold, . 

[12] Short (0) is pronounced like the German [a\ or open 
or fat [0), only it is fliort ; as in fond, molUfie, &c. long [0) is 
prwiounc'd like the Greek («) and the French \au), 

[13] The 
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Scold, hold. Sec. before {//) and {/fi} as Bolf, Holt, Colt, Up- 
bolfterer, &C. 

Before (rd), (rge), as Cord and Forge, 

Ford, Sword, and%ox^, and likevoije George and gorge. 

Before (rm), (rn), (rt), as Storm, 

Forlorn, exhort, and others may inform. 

But fofter and more obfcure in Tort, Comfort, Effort, which 
has two Ways of Pronunciation, the laft Syllable being long, 
and the £rft ihort fome times, and at other times the contrary, 
the' the firft Way is the moil juft and true Quantity, Purport, 
Tranfport, &C. 

Before (ft) and (ught) ; as Poft, 

(But <with a fharper Tone in Froft, loft, Coft,) 

Nought, bought, i'hought, and after it lAjhe'n ^e vieiAj 

The Syllable clofe up m)ith double (u), ^ 

As nve do in blow, fhow, and know, find true* 

If it be long by the Syllables ending with (w), it will be no 
lefs by adding (e) filent, whofe Quality is to lengthen the fore- 
goiflg Vowel, and which ought to be ;idded in bowe, blo^e, 
Croive, glonve. Sec, to diftinguifh them from Words Which nave 
the Sound of the proper double Fo'wel (ow) j as Ho^, now, 
Coiv, Sec. 

In Words of many Syllables (O) 7/ he '^ 

Obfcure in Sound, itjhen placed before ^ (P)« 

As for Example, in Biflfop, Bifhoprick ; but in Words of one 
Syllable it founds open, as, in jiop^ hop, flop. Sec. It is like- 
wife very obfcure before (») at the End of a Word, as in Hat^ 
ton. Button, Button, Par/on, Capon, Falcon^ Sec, But thefe are 
rather filent (<7)'s than obfcure («)'s, the fecond Syllable being 
fo much fupprefs'd, that it feems no more than the fecond in 
Hea*ven, even. Sec, which Ufe has now made but one. 

When fingle (1) or (m) or (r) furfut 
(O), ijohen it^s plac'^d Unuixt (r) and double (u). 
When followed by (va) and fihnt (e) we prove, 
(O) then founds (u) except in rove, Grove, ftrove. 

This is plain from thefe Examples : Colour, Columbine, Co- 
lony, Sec. Comfort, comt. Kingdom, Bcfom, Fathom, random, &€• 
but commonly. Sec is excepted. World, Work, Worjhip, Sec. 
before (th), as Brother, Mother, fmother. Sec, except Broth^ 
Cloth, Froth, Troth, Wroth ; but moft of thefe have been, and 
are ftill frequently written with {oa), (0) after (r), in Jpron, 

Citron, 
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Citron^ in^viron, Irofjy Saffron, is obfcure like («), and in Roffie 
(the City) 'tis pronounced Tike (oo) in Room. 

The Sound of (o) in th" End you fiill muft kno^w 
Is ne'er exfrefs* d thus nakedly by (o), 
Except in do, unto, go, lo, fo, and no, 

(O) never ends an Englijh^ ordi, except before excepted, and 
Undo, nvhofoy (an antiquated Word) to, too, tivo, luho, ivo, moy 
(for more) is a Word quite out of Ufe j the Sound of {o) being 
there exprefs'd by (ow) except in Foe, Toe^ Doe, Roe. 

[13] Of the Vowel {JO). 

^nvo Sounds in (u) five certainly Jhall find, 
Rub'j of the Jhorter, Mufe the longer Kind. 

The long Sound is what it bears in the iingle Voixel, the fhort 
is more obfcure and lingual. The ihort Sounds w[Q.Dub, rub^ 
rut. Gun, Drum, burfl, muft, Ruft, 

Long, ffjuhen in Words of many Syllables 
It ends a Syllable^ 4ii in Durables. 

This Vowel, when it ends a Syllable in Words of many Syl- 
lables, is long ; as in Curicus, Union, Importunity, Furious, Pu- 
rity, Security, &c. But this long Quality of- (u) in this Place 
feems to Wine from (e) iinal, underftood, tho' left out to avoid 
the clalhing of two Vowels, for it might be Dureable, Impune- 
ity, &c. tho' a following Vowel of any kind will, after a fingle 
Confonant, naturally lengthen the foregoing ; except when the 
Sound of the following Confonant is doubled, as in Bury, bu- 
ried. Study, $cc, where the («) is fhorten'd and falls into the 
Sound of (0) fhort or obfcure. 

No Englifh Word in (u) can fairly end. 
Its Sound exprefs*d by (ew) or (ue) ijce find. 
Except you, thou andXvtw, and this one Word 2id\c\Jf 
Fe^w Words begin ivitb, or V th"" Middle ha<ve (eu). 

Tnftead of («) in the End, we put {eixj), or [tie] as Nepheiv, 
NiiAJ, Sinenv, Te^w, &c. and accrue. Ague, A^venue, &c. Nor 
is the Sound of («) in the Beginning and Middle of Words, in 
many Words, except fuch as are derived from the Greek ; as 
Eucharift, Eunuch, Euphrates, Eulogy, Eutychus, Euphony, Deuce, 

Deutero- 

[13] The («) long is pronounc'd like the fr^wf^ («) ftnall 
Of (lender. 

[14] We 
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Deuteronomyy Ejtrope, Eurociydon,* Eufehiusy Euftace^ Euterpe^ 
Eutyches^ Feud, Grandeur, Fleurify, Pleuritick, Rheumaticky 
Rheumatifntj Rheum, 

Where-e'er the (u) is lon^ bejtdes, "'tis foutd 
^hat its oivn CharaBer denotes its Sounds 
Ar, ir, or, lAjith ure and er, 
y^* exprefs the ^ound of {\x) nue oft prefer. 
When at the End of tVords, that do conjtft 
Of many Syllables, they are placed. 

The Sound of («) in all other Places, but what are mentioned 
-where it is long, is exprefs*d by the Vowel itfelf j but when it 
is obfcure and (hort in the End of Words of many Syllables (and 
fome of one) it is fometimes exprefs'd by (ar), by the Corrupt- 
nefs of our Pronunciation; as in Altar, Angular, Calendar, Jo- 
cular, Medlar, Pedlar, Pillar, Solar, &c. or by (ir), as Birch, 
Dirt, Shirt, Sir, Sirname, to fpirt or fquirt Water, fir. Thirds 
thirty, the Words deriv'd from it, i^c, or by ((?r), as in An* 
ceflars,, ASors, Adminiftrator, Ambaffador, Anchor, Affeffor, Cor- 
re^or^ Counfellor, Opprejfor, &c. or by (ure), as in Ad'venture^ 
Architecture^ Conjecture, conjure. Creature, Feature, Figure^ 
Fradure, Furniture, Gefture, Impofture, Inclofure, Indenture, 
injure. Jointure, funSlure, LeSiure, Leifure, ManufaSure, Mix- 
ture, Nature, Nurture, O'verture, Pafiure, peradventure. Figure, 
Pleafure, Pofture, Preffure, Rapture, Rupture, Scripture, Sculps 
ture. Stature, Structure, SuperftruBure, Tenure, TinCiure, Tor^ 
iMre, Treafure, ^venture, Vefture, Verdure. 

Thefe we have inferted becaufe the (u) is fhort and obfcure, 
tho' it have (e) final at the End, and ferves therefore for an Ex- 
ception to that Rnle, as well as an Example of this. 

Or by (er), as Adder, Adulterer, Auger a Tool, Ballifers, Ban- 
ner, Fodder, Crofier^ Crupper, Daughter, Slaughter, Sec. [14] 

CHAP. IIL 

[14] We (hall here, at the End of the Foivels, fay a few 
Words of their Formation, which, well ftudy'd, will (as we 
have obferv'd) be a great Help to the Art of Spelling. To 
proceed therefore according to the Diviiion made in our Notes 
onr Number [6], The Gutturals, or Throat- Letters, or Vo^wels, 
are form'd in the top or upper P^rt of the Throat, or the lower 
Part of the Palate or Tongue, by a moderate Compreflion of 
the Breath. When the breath goes out with a full Guft, or 
larger opening of the Mouth, the German (a) or the open (0) 
j^ form'd. But the Fr^ncb^ and other Nations, as well as the 

G$rmanSf 
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Germans moll commonly pronounce their {a) in that manner : 
The Englijh exprefs that Sound, when it is fhort, by fhort (o) j 
but when it is long, by (oa) or {anx)) ; but feldom by [a]. For 
in the Words fall^ Folly, Call, Collar , La<wSy Lofs, Caufcy Coft^ 
and odd, fc'-'w d, jod, and in many other Words like thefe, there 
is the fame Sound of the Voxels in both Syllables, only in the 
firft it is long, and in the laft fhort. And this perhaps might 
bring our former Divifion of Sounds into doubt, iince that fup- 
pofes the DifFereuce to arife from their Length or Brevity ; 
whereas here we make the Sounds the fame. But this muft be 
here underftood of the Formation of the Sounds ; that is, the 
/^ort and the long Sounds are produc'd in the fame Seats or 
1 laces of Formation; but in the former Rule, the Hearing 
only is the judge of the Sounds, as they are emitted, not as to 
the Place of their Formation. 

In the fame Place, but with a more moderate opening of the 
Mouth, is form'd the French [e] Feminine, with an obfcure 
Sound : Nor is there any Difference in the Formation of this 
Letter, from the Formation of the foregoing open {a), but that 
the Mouth or Lips are more contrafted in this, than in the for* 
mer. This is a Sound, that the Englijh fcarce any where allow, 
or know, except when the Ihort \e) immediately precedes the 
Letter (r), as liberal , Vertue, Liberty, &c. 

The fame Place is the Seat of the Formation of (<?) and («) 
obfcure, but ftill with a lefs opening of the Mouth, and it dif- 
fers from the French [e] Feminine only in this, that the Mouth 
being lefs open'd, the Lips come nearer together. This fame 
Sound the French have in the laft Syllables of the Words fer*vi- 
teur, facrificateur, &c. The Englijh exprefs this Sound by 
fhort («) as in turn, bum, dull, cut, &c. and fometimes by a 
Negligence of Pronunciation, they exprefs the fame Sound by 
(p) and {ou, as in come, fome, done. Company, Country, couple, 
conjet, lo've. Sec. and fome others, which they ought more juftly 
to give another Sound to. The We/jh generally exprefs this 
Sound by (yj only that Letter at the End of Words with 
them founds (/'). 

The Palatine Vowels are form'd in the Palate, that is, by 
a moderate ComprefTion of the Breath, betwixt the Middle of 
the Palate and the Tongue ; that is, wlien the Hollow of the 
Palate is made lefs by the raifmg of the Middle of the Tongue, 
than in the Pronunciation of the Throat, or Guttural Sounds, 
Thefe Sounds are of three Sorts, according to the lefTening or 
enlarging of the faid Hollow; which Difference may be produc'd 
two feveral Ways, either by contrafting the Mouth or Lips, 
I the 
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the Tongue remainiDg in the fame Pofition ; or by elevating 
the Middle of the Tongue higher to the Fore-parts of the Pa- 
late, the Lips or Mouth remaining in the fame State. This is 
done either way, and it is the fame Thing if it were done both 
ways. 

The Englijh (lender («) is form'd by a greater Opening of 
the Mouth ; as in Batj batey Sam, fa^e^ daniy Dame^ Bar^- 
harcy ban, bane, &c. This Sound differs from the fat or open 
(a) of the Gemiansy by railing the Middle of the Tongue, as 
the Englijh do, and fo compreffing the Breath in the Palate ; 
but the Germans on the contrary, deprefs their Tongue, and fo 
deprefs the Breath into the Throat. The French exprefs tbia 
Sound when [e] goes before {m) or [n) in the fame Syllable, -^^ 
Entendementy &c. The IVelfi and the Italians pronounce their 
(a) with this Sound. 

In this fame Seat the French form their [e] Mafculine, by a 
lefs, or the middle Opening of the Mouth, with an acute Sound, 
as the Italiansy EngUJhy Spaniardsy and others, pronounce this 
Letter ; for it is a middle Sound betwixt the foregoing Vowel 
and that which follows : But the Englijh exprefs this Sound 
not only by [c], but when it is long, by (ea), and fometimes 
by {ei) ; as they thsfey felly Sealy telly Tealy ftealy fety Seaty befty 
Bcaft, redy ready rece'fvey decci'vey 8iQ, But thofe Words which 
are written with (ea) would really be more rightly pronounc'd, 
if to the Sound of {e) long, the Sound of the Engli/h {a) juftly 
pronounced, were added ; as in all Probability they were of old 
pronounced, and as they are flill in the Northern Parts. And 
thus thofe written with {ei) would be more juftly fpoken, if the 
Sound of each Letter were mix'd in the Pronunciation. 

In the fame Place, but yet with a lelTer opening of the Mouth, 
(/) flender is form'd, which is a Sound yery familiar with the 
Fienchy haliany Spaniards y and moft other Nations. This Sound 
when it is fhort, is exprcfs'd by the Englijh by (i) Ihort ; but 
when it is long, it is generally written with [ee) not feldom with 
(ie)y and fometimes by {ca)y 2^sjit,fee''ty Jit, feet y fill, feel, fieldy 
Jiilly Jieely ill, eel, Jin, Jcer.y near, deary hear, &:c. Some of thofe 
Words which with this Sound are written with [ea) are often 
and more juftly exprefs'd by [ee), and others fpelt with [e) Maf- 
culine, adding to it the Sound of [a) flender, very fwiftly pro- 
nounced. The Weljh exprefs this Sound not only by (/), and 
in the laft Syllable by (y), but alfo by («), which Letter they 
always pronounce in that Manner, and found the Piphthongs or 
(Rouble Vowels au^ eu, li)^ at and ei. 
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CHAP. III. 
^f Double Vowels, proper and improper. [15] 

When of t^o Vowels the compounded Sound 
Fully in one Syllable is found 
Of both partaking, yet diftin^ from all, 
^his ijue a Double Vowel flill do calL 

WHAT we call Double Voxels, is, whcfn the Sound of tW<^ 
Voxels is mix'd perfeflly in one Syllable, and, ii^efed, 
makes a diftinft Sound from cither and all the other /^Jnw//, 
litid Would merit peculiar Charadlers, if we were to feriii aa 
Alphabet, and not follow that, which is already in Ufe ; by 
which we ex{)refs thefe diftihdl Sounds by the two Fo^els, whole 
Sound compofes them; [pi) in fair, («») in laud or app^aiid, 
(ee) ift bleed. Seed, &c. (oi) In 'void, {oo) in Food, and (ou) in 
Jioufe. 

But if the Sound of one is heard alone, 

^Tis then improperly fo caWd, ^uue oicn, 

^hd* of the Proper // before be onf, 

. When two Vowels come together in one Syllabic, and pro- 
duce no other Sound, but what one of the two gives alone, then 
Is that not properly, but improperly callM a Double Vonutl \ 
k% {ed) 13 every where pronounced {e) long, the Sound of the 
\a) not mingling at all with it, is entirely iuppreil ; as in Meat, 
Fleafure, "Treafure, &C. (/>) is founded like {ee) in Jeen, as in 
Jiend i' indi (ei) (bunds only {e) long, zs in recci^ve, and (ry) in 
£ey, or like (at), and fo aiake no proper DdublrYo<v;el. {Eau), 
^eu), \e^', found onfy (u) long, as in Dt ':uty. Eunuch, fenu. 

Hence it follovy^ that a true and proper Double Vonuel muft 
confift of two diliinft Vowels in one Syllable, yet making but 
onfe Sound compounded of thofe two Lencrs, and different from 
the other lingle Foivels ; they muft be in one Syllable, becaufe 
two Vowceh often come together, but make two diiUndt Syl- 
lables, as in aerial,, annual, aguiio, aloes, &€. 

[i 5] Thefe double Vowels arc commonly call'd Diphthongs^ 
or compounded Sounds, as ihaiing iQ (or blouliDg) the Sound o^ 
Two VqwcIs in One. 

£16] {ee) 
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^trcpwherryy tammey, tho' in the Middle, are writ with (««m;), 
all other Words are in the Middle as well as Beginning {au)^ 
except fuch as by the Appofition of (//) to [a) found [au) ; as 
Ball, Call, Hall, &c. Tho' the Sound of this Double Vo^el 
be the fame with {a) in all, fmall, Scq. yet 'tis different from 
the common and more general Sound of that Letter. 

Au begins a Word, as /judiencc. Authority, aujiere, augment, 
&c. Au is ufed in the Middle of Words, as ajfault, becaufe, 
Cauldron, Caufe, Cauf.y, daunt, debauch, fraud, gaudj/, jaunt, 
waunt. Jaundice, Laurel, Maud, Maudlin, paufc. Sauce, Vault, &c. 

But anv muft always conclude a Word, becaufe our Language 
abhors a bare naked » at the End of a Word ; as QaWf Paw, 
ram}, fa*w, La^w, &c. 

Thefe Two Letters are often parted in proper Names, and 
make two Syllables ; as in Ar chela- us, Hermola-us, &c. yet in 
Paul, Saul, &c. it remains a Double Vo-uael, 

Of the Double Vowel (ee). [i6] 

The (ee) that ivas excluded heretofore 
from prefer Double Vowels, nue rejiore, 

Tho* [ee) has been excluded by an ingenious Gentleman, from 
the Number of proper Double Foioels, becaufe (ee) founds like 
(/) in Magazine, Shire^ and Machine \ yet the fame Reafon 
holding againil [au) much ftronger, becaufe it founds the fame 
as [a) in all, call, fall, &c. we have thought it bqt jull to 
redore {ee) to its Kight, iince it is a very diitind Sound from 
both the long and iliort Sound of [e), which are native : That 
in Zhire, Sec, is borrowed from this Double Vowel, as that of 
mil, call, Jhall^ Sec, is from {au) ; thefe in {a) being much more 
numerous than thofe in (/), 

The fingle {e) in Words of one Syllable moftly founds (//•), 
as f/fe, he, Jhe, lAje, ye, he, here. Sec. 

Of the Double Vowel (oi) or (oy). 

The proper Double Vowel {oi) at the beginning, is written 
by {oi), z&Oifter, Oil, &c. It is in the fame Manner exprefs^d in 

the 

[i6] {ee) or />, is founded like the Trench long /, that is, 
fender /') for the French give the fame Soond to fin,, fzmtr, as 
we fiiould do to f^fn, fQttni or perhaps fin, view, as wip da 
in /»«/• 
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the Middle; T^sPoifej Notfe^ Voice ^ rejoice, Sec, This Double 
Vo^joel in many Words has the Sound of (/) long ; as in Fointy 
anoint i Joint, &c. [Oy) is written at the End of all Words ; 
as Bo)', coy, Joy, defiroy, employ, &c. 

Of the proper Double Vowel (00). 

T'wo Vowoels of a fort no Word begin ; 
^0 (00) in th" Middle only is let in. 

[17] As no Englijh Word begins with two of the fame Let- 
ters, except Aaron, Aaronite, fo cannot \po) be put at the Be- 
ginning of a Word, nor at the End, but of too in too much, 
and when it iigniiies alfo ; and in Cuckoo, as fpelt by fome. The 
Ufe therefore of (00) is chiefly, if not only, in the Middle of 
Words ; as in Loom, aloof, boon. Reproof, Broom, Room, Food, 
Fool, ^ool, cool, Goofe, and where the true and proper Sound of 
this Vowel- is ezprefs^d,. as it is in many other Words. This 
Double Vo'wel founds (») in thefe Words ; they were anciently 
written with a («) or \ou), in which the («) only was (bunded. 

But it founds like fhort (v) in Flood and Blood, and like (0) 
long in Door, Floor, Moor, &c. 

As other Letters the OJke do of (oo). 
So that cf others by (doV) performed too* 

And as the Figures of this Double Vowel often exprefs the 
Sounds of other Letters, fo by the fame original Error of Pro- 
nunciation other Letters exprefs the Sound proper to this Double 
Voivel ; as (ou) in could, foould, would, &c. and iingle (p) in 
Wolf, Wolves, Rome, Tomb, Womb, approve, behove, mo^e, 
reprove, &c. 

Of the proper Double Vowel (du") or (ow.) 

When (ou) retains its jufi compounded Sound, 
-^proper Double Vowel // is found-. 
But nvhen the Sound of either is fuppreft. 
It finks t' improper, as do all the reft. 

This proper Double Vowel {ou) or {onv) has Two Sound?, 
one proper to it as a Double Vowel, or as composed of bodi 
{0) and (») ; as m Houfe, Moufe, Loufe, Owl, Fowl, Town ; to 

bovo, 

[1 7] 00 is founded like the fat u of the Germans, and the om 
of the French ; as in the Words good, flood. Root, Foot, loofe, &c*' 

c 3 [18J AH 
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iow^ Fowlf Bought our^ out ^ Scc» and another, which is iof* 
proper to its Nature, the Sound of the (a) being entirely funk, 
as in Sou/y Sno^Wy knon»^ &c. Thus in Words ending in (oivj, 
obfcure foj only is founded ; as in Jhallo^y Sorr<ywy Arrow, 
JBillonv ; where the (10) fcems only put for Ornament-fake, 
merely to cover the Nakednefs of fingle (0). This holds in 
inoft Words of more than one Syllable. (Ou) is alfo founded 
like (u) ftiort in couple ^ trouble ^ fcourge^ &c. in which the 
"Sound of the foj is entirely funk, and leaves it no k>nger a 
proper Double Von^jeL Thus in youy your, and Toutb the ,(u) 
is founded long. 

In couldy nuould, Jhould^ and a few others, it founds (09), 
But in the modem Way of fpelling and founding, the (I) is teft 
'#ut, and cotCdj wou^dy Jhoi^d, found coody lucod, flfood, te. 

(Ou) the Beginnings and the Middle takes % 
And ftill the End of Words for (ow) forfakes. 

{Ojt) begins a Word, 95 Ounce^ [our, out, and its Coafpetmdfl^ 
Oufe/, except Owl: And in the Middle of moft Words; as 
Hour, F/our, Mountain^ Fountain, bounce, fknnce, &c. e x cq)t» 
Crotwi, Clotvn, Do^wn^ dronvn, frofwn. Gown, To^wn, Bonver, 
DotJoageTy Dotver, Dowry, low/if, dow/e, fiwje, FoujI, Hotvlet, 
Po*weI, Tofwe/, Trotve/, Vonjoel, blowfe, drowfy, Carron^fe, 
Cowardicey Endowmenty lowre. Power, ^otver, Howard, Al^ 
ionvance, Advowfon, Botjol, RoTvel, rotving, Sbp^wer, &c. 

This Sound is always at the End of a Word expreis'd by {ow, 
as now, bow, enow, &c. In (hort, this is a general Rule, That 
whenever a proper Double Fowel lofes its native Sound, and 
varies to any other fimple Sound, it ceafes to be a proper, and 
becomes an improper Double Vowel y as having only the iimple 
and unoompounded Sound of fome one fingle Vowel. There 
is but one Exception to this Rule^ and that is, when it wanders 
to the Sound of another Double Vowel, which is only done by 
{ou), when it founds [00) in could, would, Jbould, Sec. [18] 

0/ 



[18] All other Sounds, be6des thofe enumerated in the fore- 
going Difcourfe of fimple Sounds, are plainly compounded, 
tho' fome of them are commonly thought to be fimple. 

The Diphthongs, or DoubU Vowels, at, ei, ci, au, eu, on, or 

^9 Oy ^» ^'^9 ^'^^ ^^' when they, are truly xyonounc'd, #rc 

com- 
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compounded of the foregoing or prepoiitive Vowels, and the 
Confonants y and. lu, which yet are commonly taken for fub- 
fequent Vowels : For in ^/, au, or ay, aiv^ the (a) flender is 
fet f rfl ; in et\ or ey, the (e) Feminine ; ineu, or ew, the (e) 
Mafculine ; in n, ou^ or oy, ow, the open {0) is fometimes fet 
firft, as in the Englijh Words Boy, Toy, Soul, Bowl, a Cup ; 
fometimes ohfcure {c), as in the Englijh Words heil, toil, Oil^ 
Bo^'l, Fowl, &c. We grant by the Pronunciation of fome 
Men open (p) is us'd in thefe Words. 

* But whereas fome will needs have it, that the G)n(bnant8 
(y) and (ou) do not at all differ from (/) and [u), or (as we 
write them) [ee) and {00), very fwiftly pronounced; it may 
eafily be found to be a manifefl Error^ if we nicely attend the 
Formation of the Words yee and iajoo, efpecially if we often 
repeat them ; for he will obferve, that he cannot pafs from the 
Sound of the Confonant, to the Sound of the following Vowel^ 
without a manifeft Motion of the Organs, and by that Means 
of new Pofition, which does not happen in the repeating of the 
Sounds (ee) and (qo). 

We are feniible, that thefe which we call Diphthongs, or 
Double Voixiilss in different Tongues, have different Sounds^ 
of which we have no Bufineis now to treat ; yet thefe may all 
be found and difcover*d among thoie Sounds, which we have 
difcours*d of; and xsa^ be. fo referred to their proper Places* 
The long (/) of the Engli/h is plainly compounded of the Fe- 
minine, {e), and (y), or (2)9 and has the ikme Sound entirely 
with the Greek (n). 

The Latin a, ce, the Englijh ea, oa, ee, 00, and fometimes 
ei, ie, ou, au, (the like being to be found among other Nations) 
altho' they are written with Two Characters, are yet (at leaft 
as we pronounce them now) but £mplc Sounds. 



* This is Dr, Wallis'j Ohfervation, ivhich ive do not think 
concluji've for ijubat be brings it, becavfe in the hjiance be gi'ves^ 
the (y) and the (w) are plac'd^ before the Vonvels, and then they 
are Confonants confefs'd ; hut 'when they come after Vonvels, they 
ha've the very fame EffeSi on the Organs, as (i) and . (u) ha*ve : 
For no body contends ,tbat thty are never Confonants^ or that 
nvben Con&nant^, they are formed in the fame Manner as vihem 
Vowels. 

C 4 [19] They 
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Of the improper Double Vowels. [19} 

■" ' ' . • * 

Ti&' improper Double Vowels nve declare 
Nine^ as (aa), (ea), (eo) and (eu) an 
(Te), foa), (oe) (ue), and (ui) : 
J?«/ all their fe*veral Sounds here let us try, 

fhe Jiinfture of thefe feveral Vonjoels can never be properly 
called Double Fonxjels, fince they every one produce but the 
SoUftd of otie Letter; [ttaJ) is always founded (Jhal), as in 
impartial^ tredential, &c. Where the (//) is turn'd into {Jh\ or 
the Two Vowels are divided after (ft) or any Other Confonant 
but [r) and (r), and fo make Two Syllables, as heftial. Thu« 
{to) following (/) and before {»)p founds {fhun)^ as Confiitutionp 
Di/cretion, Sec. (io) retains the fame Sound, when it folIowB 
Single or double (j), as in Allufiony Afperfion^ Compulpon^ Suffu- 
fion^ Verjion, Sec. AdmiJJiony CompaJJion^ ExpreJJion^ &c. But 
when {io) follows (7?), they arc parted into Two Syllables, as 
in ^efiion, Comhufiion ; and the fame is to be obferv*d after 
any other Confonant, (Ua) are always fepanued, except after 
( ^) ^n i^^y ^^d (^) in qua ; as Language, Lingual^ Sec, 
^alify^ ^ality. Sec. except likewife when it foUows (y), 
and then it founds C/ua), as in perfuade^ diffuade, and their 
Derivatives perfuafi<ve, dijfuajive, &c. and Sua*vity, an obfolete 
Word. 

Next {uo) muft always be parted, except after (y), which 
can't be founded without (//), as in qmck, ^ality, ^alm, 
quote. Sec. 

The improper Double Vo'wels are counted Nine in Number, 
^ («^?), (ea), (eo), (eu), (ie), (oa), (oe), (ue), and (ui), 

(Aa) founds (a), hut it is feldom found i 
(Ea) four feveral Ways declares its Sound ; 
(E) long, (a) fhort, (e) fbort, and double (ee% 
As in fw^r. Heart, Head, and in Fear you fee, 

(Ja) 

[19] They arc juftly call'd improper, becaufe they are moft 
4incompounded in Sound, tho' written with Two Vowels. 
^Tis probable when this Spelling prevailed, each Letter had a 
Share in the Sound, but Negligence and Corruption of Pro- 
nunciation has wholly filenc'd one. This is remarkable, that 
in moft of them the firft Vowel prevails, and gives the Sound. 

[20] As 
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[Aa) is feldom in a Word but proper Names, and there only 
founds (a), and is generally divided. 

(Ea) is founded four feveral Ways, i/?. Like (a) long, as 
hear^/toear, teavy 'wear ; zdly^ Like \a\ Ihort, as hearken^ Hearty 
and Words derived from it, as hearty^ hearthfsy &c. alfo its 
Compounds ; as Heart-burningj Heart-ea/e, faint -hearted ^ &C. 
3^/^, (e) fhort, as already^ ready^ Breads Breaft^ Head, Sec, 
^thly^ It foraetimes founds {ee)^ or [e) long ; as in appear^ Arrear^ 
Fear, near. Sec, Bead, conceal. Veal, gh^^i clean. See And 
generally the long Sound of {e] is writ (ea), as /V^y?, Beaji, &c. 
and the (hort Sound of [e] as hefi, Guefi, &c. 

(Eo) (e) ^ort, and double (e), tue find. 
As well as (eu), to Jound long (u/j inclin^d^ 

(Eo) founds (e) Ihort in Feqfee, Jeopanfy, Leopard, Teomait^ 
(^) long in People, Feodary, and (o) fliort in George, 

{Eu), or (j'w), found («) long j as 2>«»f^, Deuteronomy, Pleu* 
rifie. Sec, 

(Ic) founds (y) /» ^WiW ?i^V4& ; and (e) 
5i6or/ <7W long, or double (e) ^fwill be, 

(Je) is founded (0 long in deling, Cajhier, Field, Fiend, Fron^ 
tier. Sec. but (e) (hort in pierce, fierce. Sec, It is ufed likewife fot 
iy) at the End of Words. 

(Ei)fifunds (ai) a long in feign iixr^ eight, ' . 
It founds (e) /(j/rg' in perceive. Deceit. 

(Ei) founds like {ai), or (/i) long, in Reign^ feign, Eigbf^ 
lueighty. Sec, It founds (j) long in decei*ve, perceive. Deceit, 

This Rule is general, That the Letter which gives or predo- 
minates in the Sound, is always placed hrft in thefe improper 
double Vowels. 

l^he (a) to (o) in (oa) me apply. 

To make (s>) long, and filent \^)fupplj. 

In {oa) the {a) feems added only to make the {o) found l6ng^ 
fupplying the {e) filent, it giving the fame Sound ; as Cloak 
and Cloke, approach, broach, Coaft, doat, float. Goat, hoary. 
Load, Moat, Oak, poach, roam, Soal, a Filh, Toad, Woad : 
(oa) has a peculiar broad Sound in broad, abroad. Groat ; and 
that of {ai) in Gaol. 

i 

•The (o) and (e) alternately prevails ; 

In (oe) nvhen this founds, then that fill fails. 

In {oe) fometimes the {e) prevails and the {o) is filent i as ia 
OEconomy^ OEdifus^ OEcumifi'cali OEconomica/} but inCroe 

C5 — i?? 
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(of Iron) Doe, Foe, Sloe, foe. Woe, the (e) is filent, and the (o) 
produced ; thefe latter being Words of EngUfi Origixi, as well 
fis Ufe, the former of the Greek, Shoe, and Woe, to make 
love, foxne write with {oo), leaving [o) bare, contrary to the 
Oeoius. of the f/a^/^ Language ; whereas the Diftindlion would- 
be preferv'd, and the Sound juftly exprefs'd, by adding (e) to 
the (oo). 

(Ue) one Syllahle ^voe feldom found \ 
(U) after (g)/p harden (g) U hound. 

Few Words have (ue) founded as one Syllable, as Guelder - 
iand, Guerkins, gueji ; for guefs is wrong fpelt, tho' too much 
nfed of late by the Ignorance or Negligence of Authors^ or 
Printers ; for its true- Spelling is ghefs : In all which the (u) 
l^s t>nly added to harden the Sound ctf" the (g), the (e) only 
being founded ; though (gue) in Guerdon founds (gne), as do 
the Termination, or Endings of feveral Words, as Apologue, 
Catalogue, colleague, collogue. Decalogue, Dialogue, Epilogue, Fa-^ 
iigue. Intrigue, League, Flague^ Prologue^ prorogue. Rogue, Syna- 
gogue, Ibeologue, Tongue, Vogue, At the End of the following 
Words (e) is added to (u), not only to cover its Nakedncfe, 
^cCordmg to the Genius of the Tongue, but fometimes to 
produce the (u) ; as in accrue. Avenue, cue, due, enfue, Fefcue, 
Glue, Hue, 'perdue, purfue, Rejidue, Retinue, Rue, fpue, or fpetv, 
fue. But (ue) in all other Words arc parted, nor make any man- 
jicr of double Vowel, as in Affluence, Cruelty, Gruel, &c. 

(Ui) three feveral Sorts of Sound exprefs. 

As Guile, r>ebuild, Bruife aW Recruit confefs, 

Tbcimprppp- double .yxmel (ui) has Three feveral Sorts of 
'SoUnd, I . as (i) long, in beguile. Guide, Difguife, quite, &C» 
2. (i) (hort, in Guildford^ build, rebuild, icu 3. (u) long, as in 
Bruife, Ricruit^ Fruit, &C. 
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C H A R IV. 

Of the Consonants. [20J 

A Confonant no proper Sound obtains^ 
But from its founding with, its Name it gains'} 
And yet it varies every Vowel'j Sound, 
Whether hefore, or after it, ^tis found, 

TH O' a Confonant be a Letter that cannot be founded 
without adding fome fmgle or double Vowel before or 
after it, and therefore derives its Name from confounding, or 
founding mnth, yet may juftly be defined, A Letter fhewiog the 
feveral Motions and Configurations of the Parts of the MouA, 
by which the Sound of the Vowels is varioully determinM^ 
are firfl divided into fin^ and double i the double are x and %y 

the 

[20] As the Vowels were divided into three QafTes, fo we 
divide the Confonants into the fame Number ; the Labial, or 
Lip 5 the Palatine, or Palate ; the Guttural, or Throat Cbnfo- 
nants, as they are fbrmM in the Throat, Palate, or Lips ; that 
is, while the Breath fcnt from the Lungs into thefe Seats^ is di- 
ther intercepted, or at leaft more forcibly ^^«r/r^V. 

But it is befides to be remarked, that we may obferve a trip/g 
Dire£iion of the Breath, For firft, it is all directed wholly to 
the Mouth ; that is, feeking its Way or Outlet thro' the Lips : 
or fecond, it is almoft wholly diredted to the Nolb-ils, there to 
£nd a Paflage out ; or third, it is as it were equally divided be- 
twixt the Nofirils and the Mouth: But we believe this Diver£ty 
of the Diredion of the Breath wholly proceeds from the va- 
rious Pofition of the Uvula, 

Since therefore the Breath fentout in this threefold Manner 
may be perfedly intercepted thrice in each of thefe Seats, there 
are Nine different Confonants which derive their*Origin from 
them, and which, for that Rerfon, we call primitive, or clos'd 
Confonants: But if the Breath be not wholly intercepted in 
thefe Scats, but only more hardly comprefs'd, find, tho' with 
Difficulty, fome way of exit ; various other Confonants are 
formed, according to the various manner of the Compreffion ; 
which ConfbnantB we ihall call deriv% or open Confonants. At 
to the particular Formation of tbeni> fee the Notes> at the End 
of the Chapter. 

I2O 7M 
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the reft are all Tingle ; and thefe are again divided into Mutes 
and Liquids ; Eleven Mutes, and Four proper Liquids 2 h, j, 
and ov, are Neuters, as not flridly adhering to either. 

The Confonants nve juftly may dt'vide 
Into Mutes, Liquids, Neuters ; and hefide 
We muft for double Confonants provide, 
EU'ven Mutes Grammarians do declare, 
^And hut four Liquids, 1, m, n, and r. 
Behind the Mutes the Liquids gently flow 
Inverted, from the tongue they ivill not go, 

Confonants are divided into Mutes and Liquids calPd alfo 
HalfVovjels ; the Mutes are h, c, d, f <v, g, j, i, /, y, /, and 
are fo call'd, becaufe a Liquid cannot be founded in the fame 
Syllable when a Vowel follows it, as (rpo). 

The Liquids, or HalfVovjels, as they have fome Sort of ob- 
fcore Sound of a Vowel attending their Pronunciation, which 
is likewife imitated in their Names, as el, em, en, ar, fo the 
Name of Liquid imports the eafy Motion, by which they nim- 
bly glide away after a Mute in the fame Syllable^ without any 
fiand, and a Mute before it can be pronounced in the fame Syl- 
lable^ as fro in probable, 

(C) the hard Sound of (k) will ever keep 
Before, (a), (o), (u), (1), and (r), as creep. 
Clear, Cup, Coft, Cat : Before (e), (i), and (y). 
Or ev*n the Comma that do's (e) imply. 
It mofily takes the fofter Sound of (s) ; 
As City, Cell, and Cyprcfs muft confefs. 
When final (c) nxithout an (e) is found, 
'*Tis hardi but filent (e) gives fofter Sound, 

[21] The genuine and natural Sound of (r) is hard, like ffl, 
as when it precedes [a], («), («), (/), or (r) ; as in Cat^ Coft^ 
Cup, clear, creep. But before ((), (/), and (y); and where 
there is an Apoftrophe or Comma above the Word, denoting 
the Abfence of (e), it has generally the Sound of (j), as Cell, 

_^ Gty> 

[21] The French exprefs the foft (c) by this figure (9) for 
Diflin6lion> which Charader would be of ufe if it were intro- 
duced among us ; tho' it mud be confefs'd, that there is fo much 
the lefs need of a new Character, as the Rule is fo general as to 
admit of no Exception. Some affed to imitate the French Way 
of Spelling here, and write Publique for Puhlick, not coofidering 
that ihey ufe (au) becaufe they have no (i}. 

[221 The 
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GVy, Cypre/s, If m any Word the harder Sound precedes {e), 
</'), or (y), (i) is either added or put in its Place, as Ski//, Skin^ 
Publick : And tho' the additional (k) in the foregoing Word 
be an old Way of SpeDing, yet it is now very juftly left •ff, 
as being a fuperfluous Letter : for (c) at the End is always 
hard, without ij) or the .filent {e) to foften it, as in Q?ace, 
Clemency^ &c. 

Moft Words ending in the Sound of ace^ ece^ ice^ oice, uce^ 
mull be written with [ce), not (/^), except abafe, abftrufey bafe, 
cafe, ceafe^ amufe^ concife^ debafe^ decreafe, Geefiy imbafe^ en- 
creafe^ mortife^ Paradife^ frofufe^ promife^ reclufe^ Treatife^ 
abufey difufsy excuje^ Houfgy Loufey Moufey refufsy ufsy clofij 
loofe, 

Moft Words ending in ance^ inciy oncey and uncej rouft 
be written with [c) between the (») and [e)y except denfey con- 
denfey diffenfey immenfey incenfiy tenfcy intenffy fropenfey fufpenfty 
Senfe, 

(C) before (^), has a peculiar Sound, as in Chance y Cherry y 
Churchy Chalky Chip; but in Charf 'tis like (^), and in Chord in 
Mufick. 

The genuine Sound of (s) is ftlll acute 
Andhiffing ; but the Clofe that does not futey 
There ^tis obfcurey and foft pronounced like zed. 
And fometi?nes ^tnuixt two Vowels ^hen ''tisfped, 

fS) being fo near akin to the foft Sound of (^ ), we thought 
is naturally followed that Letter in our Confideration, tho' not 
in the Alphabet. When (sj therefore keeps its genuine Sound, 
it is pronunc'd with an acute or hiiTing Sound, but when it 
clofes a Word, it almoll always has a moft obfcure and foft 
Sound like («), and not feldom when it comes between Two 
Foavelsy or double Foave/sy when it has this foft Sound, Propriety 
and Dillindion require, that it be writ with the fhorter Cha- 
radier of that Letter, as /w/,- advife, &c. and with the larger in 
all other Places, as hi/sy de^vife, if written with an (j) and not 
with a (f), as it too often is. There are but Four Words of 
one Syllable, which end with hard (j), 27/, this, thus, us. 

That (s) ivith (c) you may not fill confound. 

To learny and mind the following Rules yoiCre bound. 

By Vowek follow" dy (fi), (ti), and [z\), alike. 

With the fame Sound do fill the Hearing ftrike. 

In Words derinf^d they keep a certain Law, 

Imposed by thofe from whence their Sound they drctw. 
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And thcfe of [c) before (i). 

Cicatrice y Cicely ^ fweet and wild Herbs ; Cic/ifig, Cichory^ 
Cileire, Drapery of Foliage wrought on the Heads of Pillars ; 
Cinders y Cinnabar ^ Cinque/oil^ Cinnamon ^ Cinque-ports^ Ciperus 
a fweet Root 5 Qon, or Scion y Cipher , Circle y Circlet y circular^ 
Circuity circulate, Circulationy circumcifcy and all compounds 
of circum — — — ; Cijierny Citarion, Citizeny citrine, or 
citrean, Gtnm, Ci truly a fort of Cucumber j Citadel y City, 
Ci'vesy a fort of fmall Leeks ; Civity Giviliany Civility y ci'vilize ; 
and thcfe proper Names, Cicero, Qcilia, Cilicioy Cimirians, 
Cimmeriansy Circe, Cirencejlery Cifiury, Cijfoy Ciftertiany Monk&j 
Citherides, 

And thefe likewife are excepted of [c\ before ()>). 

CybeUy Cyclades, Cycle, Cyclometriy Cyclops y CygnetSy Cylin^ 
dricaly Cymhaly cynicaly Cynic, Cynthia, Cypriany Cyprefsy Cyrcne, 
Cyril, 

The Sound of (/) in. the Middle, of Words is nfually writ* 
ten with (f)y except Acerbity, Acetofityy adjacent y Anccfiors, 
antecedent y Artificer, cancel. Cancer, Beneficence y Chancel y Chan" 
cellor, Chancellorfibipy Chancery, concealy concede, conceit. Con- 
ceitcdnefsy ctmcei'oe, concent. Agreement or Harmony in Nki-* 
iick ; concenter, concentric, concemy Chalcedony y Concernment^ 
concert y Concertation, an affedied Word ; Concejpon ; Deceafe^ . 
decedty anelFefbed Word; Deceit y deceifve, December, 'Decency, 
decennialy decent. Deception, deceptrvey Decertationy an afiefled 
Word for ftriving ; Decejfion, as bad a Word for departing } 
exceed, excell, Excellencyy except Exception, Excefs, Grocer, 
Grocery, immaruj^e^ .sL pedantique Word for incorraptiUe 1 
imperceptibje, jMcendiaty, Incenfe, incarcerate, incenti^ve, incef^ 
/ant, ince/Jantly, inceftuous, InnocencCy innocent, intercede, In^ 
tirceffor, intcrceffion, intercept, mercenary, macerate, Mercer, 
Mercery, Magnificence, magnificent , Munificence y munificent, ne^ 
€effary, Nece^hries, neceffitate, Neceffity, neceffitous, Necroman-^ 
cer. Larceny, Ocean, Parcel, Parcels, precede, precedential. Pre* 
cedence. Precedent, preceptive. Precepts, Predece/fors, fineere, 
Sincirity, Saucer, Sorcerer, Sorcere/s, Sorcery, Mafedon, Mace- 
donia, Before (i) in the Middle, as Acid, Acidity, Accident, 
cmcient, Anglicifin, Galliti/m, &c xa-ci/mi emtidpaie, artifi- 
cial, affociate, amdacions. Audacity, hmeficial, ealeine, calcic 
note. Council, capacious, capacitate. Capacity, conci/e, cruciate^ 
crucible, crucify. Crucifix, decide, decimal, decimate, Decima* 
tion, decipher, Decifion, decifive. Deficiency, delicious, docible, 
Docibi^fyt ejicaciohs, efficient, fpecially, Exception, Exercife^ 
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Exd/cy Excife-mafif Excifeotiy excite y excruciate y ex f licit ey feci^ 
hie for feajibky graciousy implicitly^ implicit y incapacitatey in- 
capacity, inaufpiciousy incident incidentallyy incircUy Incifiony 
Incifurey incite y invincible y judicial y judicious y Loquacity y medi- 
cinaly Multiplicityy municipaly Nuncioy officiatey officiousy pacify^ 
pacific y Parcimonyy Parricidey participatCy Pencil, perfpicaciousy 
Perfpicacityy per^vicaciousy pertinaciousy PrecinSly preciousy Pre^ 
tipicey precipitate^ Precipitation^ precifey precifelyy prejudicial^ 
proficienty Pronunciation y pro*vincialy rapaciouSy Ratiocination, 
reciprocal, recitaJy recite, reconcile, reconcileabUy Rouncinjols^ 
fagaciousy Sagacity y Sicily, Simplicityy fociahley Sociahlenefs, So- 
cietyy SocinianSy Solecifmy folicitCy Solicitation, Solicitor y fitlicitous, 
Solicitudey folflicialy fpacious, fpecious. Speciality, fpecificaly Spe- 
ciesy fpecificy Specimen, /pedal. Sufficiency y fuffitienty fupercilious, 
fuperficialy SuperficieSy fufpicious, tacit, taciturnity, furcifm. Ve- 
racity, Vivacity, 

Moft Words ending with the Sound of (fi) or (fe), muft 
be written with (fy),^ except Apoftafy, bufy, Controver/yy Cour- 
te/y, Dai/y, Ecjia/yy eafyy Epilepjyy Eanfyy fpelt likewife tho* 
wrong, Fancy y Frenjyy or Frenzy y Gipfyy greafyy Herefyy Hypo- 
crify, Jealoufyy Leprojjy Palfyy Panfy, a Flewcr, Pleurify, Pofyy 
Nofegay, and Motto of a Ring, Poefy Poetry, purfy queafy, 
Qaujy, to Prophejy, Caufey, clumjeyy Ker/eyy Linfey-'wolf^y Malm- 
fey, Tol/ey, VVhimfey, 

, . In mdft Words (f) between Two Vowels has the Sound of 
(2), except thofe enumerated, in the Rule about ace, eccy 8cc. 
under (c). 

, ' Moft Words ending in the Sound of arcey erce, orce, urce, 
muft be written with (/) between the (r) and (<), except 
amerce,. Divorccy FarcCy fierce. Force y pierccy fcarccy Scarcity^ 
Sourcfi, 

, After {ou)y C/jySoh, and not (r), muft be written; aa 
Houfe, to Hou/ei Moufiy to. Mou/ei Roufe, to Rbu/e ; unkik 
(x) interpofes, and then it mull bp with (c)y as Bounce, FJowue, 
Ounce, Sec, 

All Words of one Syllable, that end with, and bear hard 
upon the Sotind of (fjy muft be written with (fi), except this 
thui, usy and Tes ; but if they are Words of many SyDables, or 
more than one, and end with the like Sound in (us), the (/) 
is not doal)le> bat (0} inferted before ; as ambiguous, barbarous. 
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To thefe we ihall add foxne Rules relating to Confonants^ 
join'd together. 

(Gh) in the Beginning does exprefs 

(G) hardy ezs in Ghoft ^we find^ and in Ghefs, 

Elfenjuhere this (h) ixje moftly notxj omit^ 

Yet hy it the SyllMe a Length does get. 

In Northern Parts this n)eyy (h) is found 

With a much fofter A/pirate to Sound, 

In the Begiifiiing of Words (gh) is pronounced like hard (g) ; 
Elfewhere 'tis now almoft wholly left out, but yet it implies, 
that the Syllable is to be lengthened. But fome (efpecially the 
Northern People) found the (b) with a fofter Afpiration ; as in 
in Might, Light, Night, Right, Sight, Sigh, iveigh, Weight^ 
though} (but the Three laft Letters in this Word are now by th« 
Politer thrown away as ufelefs) Thought, ^wrought, taught, &c. 

(Gh) fometimes wuill found like double (f ) 

Js Cough, tough, rough, enough, trough, /w^ laugh. 

When enough fignifies Number, ^tis {pelt eno*w. 

(CM 

But if the Breath do not even reach fo hr, but be intercepted 
at the top of the Throat, by moving the hinder Part of the 
Tongue to the hinder Part of the Palate, (k) or hard (r) is fortti'd', 
and tiie Gruk (x). Sec, The Weljh always give their (r) this har4 
Sound. Thefe three Conibnants we call abfolute Mutes ; for 
they give no manner of Sound m thcmfelves, nor indeed can 
give any^ becauTe the Breath no way gets into the friee Air, for 
It neither gets out by the Noftrils, nor by the Mouth. 

If the Breath, equally difvided hifween the Noftrils and the 
Mouth, be intercepted by the clodng of the Lips, the Confo- 
nart (3) is form'd, the Greek (^), the Arabian Dal, Sec, But 
if the Breath be intercepted in the Throat by the hinder Part9 
of the Palate and Tongue (G) is formM, the Greek (y), &c. 
The WelJh always give this hard Sound to their (G). And 
thefe we call Half Mutes, for they make a little ScHt of Sound 
in the Nofe, which can be heard by itidif wxtkdut the Affiftancc 
of the Sound of any other Letter. 

If the whole, or, if you pleafe, the greats. Part of the Breath 
be divided to the Noflrils, only in its Pailage ftriking the Air 
that remains in the Concave or Hollow of the Mouth, the Lip« 
being juft closed, (M) is form'd, the Greek (^), the Arabian 
Mim, &c. But if the Clofuce or luterc^tipn be jnade inth^ 

Fore- 
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(Ch) p-aduces a camfounded Sowuf^ *! 

Which from (tf) moft furely may rebound, > 

Or from (tfti), as in Church V// found. j 

We mufl except Words that are derived from the Greek and 
Hehrenuy efpecially proper Names, and where a Confooant fol« 
ows ; for there they found harder, like (c) or (k). 

(Sh) like \Sl), (ph), iike {£J ive fnd. 
And the (th) is of a double Kind ; 
Sometimes a fofter Sound, akin to (d). 
Sometimes a Jironger, tbafs akin to (t). 

(n) Sounds (dh) fometimes, where it has a fofter Sound, 
IS it has in the ibllowing Words ; As thou^ thee, thy^ thine, the, 
^hisy thrtj tho/cj theft, they, them, their, ther/, thence, thither^ 
ivhtth'^, at her ^ *tvhither, neither, thcughy uhbough-, but in thefe 
Two ail: it is generally left out. And in fome Wordb ending 
in (trjL. Jy as Fathtr, Mother, Brother,' Leather, Feather i and 
in fmoothc. Breathe, Wreathe, feethe, bequeathe. Clothe. 

Elfewhere it generally has a llronger Sound; as in njuith, 
without, ivithin, through, think, thrinje, throijo, thruji. Thought, 
Thigh, Thing, Throng, Death, Breath, Cloth, Wrath, Length,, 
Strength, thin, &C. 

PART 



Fore-part of the Palate (tJ) is form'd, the Greek (v), and the 
Hebrew and Arabian Nun, Kut if in the Throat, that is, in 
the Back -part of the Palate, that Sound is formM which the 
i^ reeks cx^Tti%hy (y) before (n), (y), (x)y (V - And the 
Latins of Old by (g), as Agchifcs, agceps, aggulus, &c. for An^ 
chifes, anceps, angulus, as Prifcian and Varro aflbre us. Which 
all row write with («) before the lame Confonants, efpecially 
in the fame Syllable ; fuppofe [h), {q\, [x), and (c), {g), (ch), 
pronounced with a hard, that if, their genuine Sound. For 
the Sound of (;;) is differetit in the Words' thin, fin, in, from 
that in fing, fingU, fink, ink, lyr.x, &c. fo in hand, band, rani 
from what it is in h.-ug, bnnk, rcnk, &c. Nay, the Sound of 
this Letter is varied in the very fame Words : For (n) founds 
otherwife in hn ger, ftron-ger, anger, drin-ker ; ingruo, 
co?i'gruo ; but otherwife in Ibng-er, ft^on^er, ang-er, drink-er ; 
ing- rno, cnng-ruo. So we hear fome faying, in quam, tan-quam, 
nun-qucm, . &c. whHe others peonounce them as if they Were 
written iftq-ivam, tanq-ivam, nunq-nvam ; or ink-ivam, tank- 
*y:am, nufik'*wam% When (n) is pronounced in the former, the 

JExtremity 
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Extremity of the Tongue always ftrikes the Fore-part of the 
Palate near the Roots of tlie upper Teeth; but in the latter 
the fame Extremity of the Tongue rather depends to the Roots 
of the lower Teeth : but the Hinder- part of the Tongue is nis'd 
io the Hinder- part of the Palate, and there intercepts the Sbond ; 
to wit> it is form'd in the Mouth in the fame manner as {g) s 
but it has the fame Direction of the Breath with (») And this, 
if we are not deceived, is that very Sound which many would 
give to the Hebrenv 3; when they teach us to pronounce it by 
*^» ^g^9 S^y ^^^^9 ^^' ^0^" ^^y ijofinuate fome Sound, whi^ 
does not perfedlly agree with either (n) or [g), but has fbme- 
thing common to both. And we know not but the Sfamardi 
mean the fame Sound by their (7) mark'd thus over-head. 

We call thefe Three Confonants Half'Vonuels\ for they have 
t greater proper Sound than thofe which we lately call'd Half- 
Mutes, 

' Thefe nine ConfonantSj which we have difcours*d of, arc 
form'd by a total Interception of the Breath, fo that it has no 
manner of PafTage through the Mouth, which therefore we 
iiam'd cIoi*d: But the fame Formation remaining, if the Breath 
hardly prefs'd^ yet (thd* lA^ith Difficulty) find an Outlet^ thofe 
Confonants are form'd, which we call open'df which are the 
J/pirates of all thofe (except the Half-Fcwels) from whence 
they are derived : More fubtle and thin, if the Breath goes out 
by an oblong Chink, SKt or Crevice; or more grcfs, if it go 
out by a round Hole. They are referred to the fame Claflcs 
their Primiti'ves were, as being near akin to them. We fub- 
join no J/pirates to the Half-Vcnvels ; not that there is no Sound 
when the Breath breaks from him that is about to pronounce 
them, but becaufe that Sound has not yet, as far as we can 
difcover, obtained any Place in the Lift, or Catalogue of Let- 
ters ; for it expreffes the Lowing of an Ox, or the Human 
Sigh; that is, if that be made in the Lips, this chiefly is in 
the Palate or Throat. 

If the Breath efcape the Mouth, when we are going to pro- 
nounce the Letter (/), its Afpirate (/), or (^-6), that is, the 
the Greek (ip). the Jrahian (Phe), the mich ('^ ), is form'd 
and pronounc'd ^ nor is it of Confequence, whether the Breath 
gets oat by a longifh Chink, or by a round Hole ; for tho* that 
Way the Sound is more fuhtle and fine^ and this more grofs^ 
yet the Diflindion of both is fo very nice and (mall, that we 
doubt whether they in any language are expr^fs'd by diffcicnC 
Letters. 
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If the Breath break out by a Chink, when we are a gobg r. 

pronounce (3), it forms the Englijh (*v) Coafonaat, i^c. Zs^c 
Spaniard not feldom gives the fame Soood to (b)^ tixg u.'z 
^.etters (h) and ('v) promifcuoufly. The If'eljh txprth c;.,. 
Sound by (/J, and the foregoing Sound by (Jf). Tfoe Lnyijy^ 
Saxons either had not this Sound, or expref&'d it by (/} in Wri- 
ting, for they knew iiothiiig of the (n}) Confonant $ and tiiey 
wrote many Words with (/) (as the EngiiJ} did after tfeenri fr.r 
fome Ages) which are now written v/ith.f*vj as mach at thoTe 
which ilill are (pelt with (/J ; as ^^ Hiofen^ Sx. which rovir 
are writ give. Heaven, &c. The Jrabians and Perfiam hare 
not this Sound : And the Tivri/ pronounce their Vanu ir> this 
manner, and as a great many, the Vau of the Hehrtixi (wnick 
fome think more properly pronounced as the Arabic W^aav or 
(lu). And we doubt not but the jEalie (/) had this Sour>d ; 
for fince the Greeks had before the Charadler (^;, there was no 
manner of need to invent a new one to exprefs the fame Sound. 
Befides Prifcian owns, that the Latin (f) had formerly the fame 
Pronunciation, that is, the fame Sound, that was aften^ards 
given to the (*v) Confonant> and fo the Letter (f) pafsM to 
the Sound of (^) or (ph). 

But if the Breath make its Way out thro* a round Hole, the 
Englijh (*w) is formMy and the Arabian f<wawj, which Sound 
many give to the Hebrenjo (*uau). But the German (ivj if we 
miflake not, has a Sound compounded of this and the former 
Letter ; that is, by placing chat before this ; fo that the EngUjJy 
would fpell that with imua, which the Germans exprefs by <itv7. 
This Sound is not very different from the Engliiv (oo), ihc 
French (ou), and German grofs or fat [u] moft rapidly pro- 
nounced. For this Reafon fome have thought it a Vowel, tho* 
it be in Reality a Confonant ; yet it muil be own*d very near 
akin to a Vowel. The IVelJb make that a Vowel as well as 
this a Confonant, exprcfling them by the fame Charafter (tjo), 
but. when 'tis a Vowel, it is accented over head and founds 
long ; in other Places 'tis a Confonant, its Sound being fhort i 
as, G<u/ydd, (which is two Syllables) a Goofe; g'vi/yr, crooked ; 
gijuyr, Men. Whenever this Sound in Latin follows, /, y, g, 
as in /uadeo, quando, lingua^ ij<. mod take it for a Vowel; and 
perhaps fome, who would have it a Confonant in the Englijh 
Words luade, perfwade, fivay. Sec, and yet the Sound is the 
very fame in both Places. But the fubjoin'd Vowel in^he Diph-. 
thongs or double Vowels (auj^ (euj, (ouj, truly prgppunced, 
is no other than this rery Confonant; as anjr MaiHvay fee by 
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€onfu1ting tlie difcerning Gataier, in his Treatife of JouB/e 
Vonve/s. 

If the Breath more grofly goes out by the Ho/e, y^hen wc 
are going to pronounce the Letter (TJ, the Greei (9) is form*d 
the Jra6ic (The), &c. and the Englijk (Th), in Thigh^ thin, 
ihing, thought f throng : The Anglo Saxons formerly exprefs'd 
this Sound by this Note (f ), which they cali'd Spina^ or the 
7 horn: The H'eljh v. rite it with (ih). 

But if the Breath on this Occafion go mort fuhtilly out of the 
Mouth by a Chink^ that Part of the Tongue which is next to 
the Extremity, being lifted up, that the Breath may, as it were, 
be flatted or thinn'd, and prefs*d with a wider, but grofs Form, 
the Greek [a) is form'd, the Hehrenv Samech and Shin^ the Jra- 
hie Sin anid Sadi the Latin and Englijh (J) pronounced with 
its right Sound, that is, a Jharfy acute ^ or firidulous^ or hijftng 
t)0und ; as in the Words, Yes^ this^ tis, thus^ his, lefs^ fend, 
Jirofigy &c. With this Sound wc alfo pronounce foft {c) before 
(f), (/) ahd^j?^; as in Grace, Mercy, Peace ^ fence, Frincifal^ 
&c. The Trench fometimcs give the [c) the fame^ound when 
it has a Tail, as in Gar^on. 

If the Breath get out of the Mouth by a Hole in a grofler 
Manner, when you are about to pronounce (D), it forms the 
Arabic Dahl^ the Hebron Daleth, the fofter (D) of the Spa- 
niards { that is, as that Letter is pronouncM in the Middle and 
End of Words, as Majeftad, Trinidad, &c. The Englijh write 
this Sound in the fame Manner as they do another, which we 
have lately named ; that is, with (th) in thy, thine, this^ though^ 
&c. The Anglo Saxons write that Sound with (]>), but this 
with (D), (^), as is plain from their Writings, (tho' they fome- 
timcs confounded thefe Chara^lers) but in following Ages the 
Englijh exprefs'd both Sounds by (|>), which by Degrees, de- 
generated into the Character (^), which in v^ry many Mana- 
icripts perpetually, begins thofe Words which now are written 
with (th). And hence fprung the Abbreviations of the^ 
that, thou, by ,*, |, ". The ^'^^ exprefs the former Socnd 
by (th), the latter by (dd), only.fome pretend that it Is better 
written by [dh), who have not been able to alter the old Ortho- 
graphy, But we (as we have obferved) exprefs both Sounds by 
(th), but erroneouily, iince neither of them is a compounded 
Sound, but evidently iimple, varying or defcending almoft in 
tJIe fame manner from the Sounds of (d) and (t) ; as (f) and 
( v) do from the Sounds of (p) and (b). We grants that by 
the femrReafon, diat M) is written for (f), (bhj, (thJ^txiA 
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(S) might be alfo written ; that is, in feme meafure, to Ihew 
the Affinity and Derivation of the Afpirate Letters, to thofe 
from whence they draw their Original. But it is evident from 
the following Words, that the genuine Sound compos'd of the 
Letters, is plainly different from that of the Afpirate Letter ; 
as Cohham^ Chat -ham y Wit-ham^ Mait-ham^ Wad-ham y Wood- 
houfe^ Shef'herd, Qapham, Mefi-haniy &C And thus we find 
entirely other Sounds in Oc ham. Block head. Hog-herd^ Cog- 
hi/i, Hou/e-hoidf Dif -honour^ Mif-haf^ difhonefty dif heart. 11 y 
Maf-ham^ Caufham^ Wifhratt^ &c. than thofe which we 
commonly write with (ch)y (gh)^ (Jh) : But the Fremh^ the 
Flemings, and many othets, do not at all, or extremely litde, 
pronounce either of thofe Sounds which we exprefs by (th) ; 
and while the French endeavour to pronounce it, they utter (t)^ 
the Flemings (d), and fome others jT^, Yet it is^ not hard to 
pronounce thefe genuine Sounds, if we would but take a mcne 
peculiar Care of, and have a nearer Regard to their Formation ; 
that is, all the Parts of the Formation remain the fame as if 
we were going to pronounce (tj and fdj, only we fufFer the 
Breath to gp out of our Mouths here, and not dicre. We mud 
alfo take heed, that for want of Attention, the Parts of the 
Tongue next to the Extremity rife a litde, and fo form the 
Letters (/) and (z) ; for as (/J is to (t), fo is fzj to (dj, as 
%ve (hall now explain. 

If when you are about to pronounce fdj, you extrude the 
Breath in a moll fuMe manner, as it were thin'd by a Chink 
or Crevice, (the Part next to the Extremity of the Tongue 
teing to that End lifted op) the Latin fzj is form'd the Greek 
(i3# the Hehrenv zain, and the Arabian (zej, which Sound the 
EngHJh exprefs by their (%) ; but they, as well as the French^ 
do fometimes exprefs this Sound by (f)^ efpccially when it is 
placed between two Fonvels, and in the End of a Word, as in 
Fleafure^ Eafi, Law, &c. And when a Name, or Noun^ with 
hard (s) ia the laft Syllable is made a Verb or Word, then this 
Verb or Word is pronounced with foft (/), (that is «) ; fo a 
Hou/e, a Loufe^ a i/loujc, a Price, Advice, (or ad'vife, according 
to fome) (tho' i» our Opinion, the (c) ought to be kept in the 
Name, as a farther Diftiadlion of the l^amt from the Word or 
Verb) ciofe, Brafs, Glafs, Grafs, Greafe, and with hard (/) ;; 
but to boufe, to loufe, to mnt/ej to pri/e, or prize, (tho' PriHe 
with a (») fignifies a Purchafe, a Caption of fome Ship, isc 
or the Rewai^i of fome Adion, or to be obtained by fome Ac* 
tion, Wr.) to aehife, to ckfe, to braze, &c. arc pronounced 
with foft (f) or (%). But other Letters in thi like manner 
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have an analogous Alteration. For from the Names ^//f. 
Life, Strife, Ha/f, Calf, fafe. Breathy Cloth, are pronounced 
with the harder Sounds ; they are thus made Verbs or Words, to 
^winje, to live, X,ofiri<ve, to halve, to calve, to fave, to breathe, 
to clothe. The Italians (efpecially when it is doubled) exprefe 
(z) ftronger, as the Hebrenv (V ), (tz) : Thus not a few pro- 
nounce in Latin Words, when (t) goes before (i) and another 
Vowel follows ; as Piazza, Fenetiee, they pronounce Piatsca, 
Venetzi/e, Sec, 

We may add to fdj or, if you pleafe, to fnj, two other Let- 
ters form'd in the fame Seat, that is, in the Palate, viz, /(IJ and 
(rj. We chufe rather to join thefe Letters to fJJ and fnJ, than* 
to the Letter (tj, by reafon of the Concu£ion of the Larynx^ 
or Wind pipe, and the Emotion of the Breath to the Nollrils 
in their Pronunciation, of which the Letter (t), and all that 
are derived from it, are utterly incapable. 

The Letter (I) is formM if when you are about to pronounce 
the (d) or (n), you gently fend out the Breath from one or both 
Sides into the Mouth, and by the Turnings of the Mouth to 
the open Lips, with a trembling of the Tongue. And the' 
Sound of this Letter, if we are not deceived, is the fame in all 
Languages, as the Hebrem) S, and the Greek \, 

But the Pfeljh have another and (Ironger, tho* a kindred 
Sound to this, which they write with a fll) to diftinguifh it 
from that of the iingle flj, by the Breath's being much more 
forcibly prefs'd into the Mouth, whence proceeds a more frothy 
Sound, as it were, compounded of (fix,) But this Sound we 
think, no other Nation knows, unlefs perhaps the Spaniards, 

The Letter fr), which is generally called the Dog Letter, it 
likewife formM in the Palate : that is, if when you are about to 
pronounce {dj or (n), the Extremity of the Tongue being 
turned inward by a ftrong and frequent Concuflion, beats the 
Breath that is going out ; from which Conflid that horrid or 
rough Sound of the frj proceeds. And the Sound of this 
Letter is the fame in all Nations, as the Hehrevj Rejh, and the 
Greek (p). ThtWclp frequently fubjoin (h) to this Letter; 
and their (rh) anfwers the Greek afpirated (|). They tell us, 
that the Americans bordering on }levj' England, or at leaft a 
great Part of them, cannot pronounc? cither an (I) or (r), but 
fubftitute (n) in their Place ;- thus, for Lcbjfei-, they fay JycBJian, 

If the Breath, being more (Iriflly comprefs'd, breaks out 
more fubtilly, when you are about to pronounce (k) or hard (c)^ 
it f©rms the Greek (x)» the Arabian (cha), truly pronoonc'd^ 
i£tc, thit is by a middle Sound betwixt (c) and (bj ; and this 
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Sound is very familiar to the Germans and U^elfi^ and they 
both exprefs it by (ch). Bat it is quite laid afide in Englifoi 
for our (cb) is a quite different Sound, as we Ihall fhew here- 
after. 

But if the Breath go out in a grofTer manner, and lefs im* 
prefs'd, (by reafon of the more lax Pofition of the Tongue, 
and larger £xit for die Breath) the Latin [b) is formed, and the 
Hebrew and Arabian (He)^ and the Greek of pirate Spirit, And 
this Sound is common to mod Nations. But the Frencb^ tho** 
they write (b) feldom pronounce it. The Difference between 
the Sound of this and that of the foregoing Letter is only this, 
that the Breath in the former is expelPd with a greater Force, 
and by a narrower PafTage, as it were through a Chink, and is 
therefore nam'd the double A/pirate ; this more freely, and as 
it were through a Hole or large PafTage. 

The Greeks^ as if it were no Letter, becanfe iCi Sound h 
but fmall) call it an Afpiration^ and (at leaft nowadays) fet it 
not down in the du-eft Line of the Letters, but put it over the 
Head of a Letter : Tho* formerly they did fet *em before the * 
Vowels m the direfk Line, but they fet the (^] after them) if 
we are not miftaken ; and this makes them ufe {b) for a Note 
of an Hundred ; for what is now written fxaloy, was formerly 
written HEKoIoir. But we can fee no manner of Reafon why 
(b) (hould not be a Confonant.in all other Languages ; for it is 
by no means to be rejedled from the Number of Letters, be- 
caufe the Sound of it is fometimes not prononnc*d by the French, 
and fome others ; for that is no more than is common to many 
other Letters, efpecially of the Hebrew^ and other Oriental 
Tongues, which are quiefcent or filent: Nor becaufe it does 
not hinder the Elifion of the foregoing Vowel, when another 
Vowel follows in the fubfequent Word ; for \m) woti'd then 
lie under the fame Fate, and (/) anciently did not hinder this 
Contradion. But we mud confefs, that there is fome Doubt 
whether the Latins^ who were fuch mighty Emulators of the 
Greeks allowM [b) to be a Letter or not, efpecially when we 
find the Grammarians fo earnefily denying it, with Prifcian at 
the Head of them. 

If when you are about to pronounce (y), or the hard (^), 
the Breath being more hardly comprefsM, goes out by a more 
fubtile Chink, as I may fay, or Slit, that Sound is formM 
which is exprefiM by [gb). The Engtijh feem formerly to 
have had this Sound in the Words Ligbt^ Rtgbt^ Night, Daugb-' 
ter, &c. but now they only retain the Spelling, entirely omit- 
ting the Sound; but the Nortb-Ceuntry Vcople, efpecially the 
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Scots, almoft retain it ftil), or rather fubftitute the Sounioffh) 
in its room. The Irtfi in their fgi^J have exafUy this Sounds 
2s in Logb, a Lake, (sfc. It differs from the German (ch) as 
{g) does from (c), that is, by the Diredlion of the Breath to 
the Noftrils, which neither [c) nor (ch) can do. But the Ger- 
mans generally write by (ch) thofe vtry Words which the 
Englijh write with (gh)^ for their ^ac|)t, tecl^t, MttS^, 
f«cl)cn, tocher, anfwer our Nighty rights lights fgbt^ Dough- 
ier i and there are many more Words of the fame kind. The 
Latins, Greeks, Hebretus and Arabians, knew nothing of this 
Sound. The Perjians pronounce their Ghaf with this Sound, 
which is diflinguiHied from the Arabic Kef by Three Points 
over it. 

Bat if the Breath go out more freely, and as it were through 
a more large Hole, the Englijh {y ) Confonant is formed ; the 
Girman (j) Confonant, the Arabian (ye), which Sound many 
contend oelongs to the Hebrew (jo^)* ^ot this Sound is very 
near akin to that of the Vowel (/') (lender, moft rapidly pro- 
nounced. The Diphthongs, as they are caird, at, //, 0#, or 
^^» Cy> 9y* ^^ promifcuoufly written by (z), or (y), efpechdfy 
by the Engiijh and the French, ( T) is not only put for (/) at 
tlie End of Words, but in the Middle, when (/] follows the 
Sound of (/) ', as dying, lying, &c. The Anglo-Saxons, and after 
them the Englijh, for many Ages, always put a Point over (y)^ 
when it was us*d for the Vowel (/), thus (y). 

But it is manifed, that there is a great Affinity between thb 
Letter and (g) and (gh), from thofe Words which are now 
written by (gb), as light, might, thought, &c. being m the old 
Manufcripts written with (y), in the fame Charadler, as yet^ 
yonder, &c. For they had a Threefold Figure, one (^}, which 
we now expreis by [th), as we have already obferved ; another 
which was usM for (i) Vowel, and differing from the former 
only by the Point over it; and a Third (3) which was always 
put for {y ) Confonant, and which was found in thofe Woids 
which we now fpell M^ith (gh) : But the Library- keepers, of 
latter Times, ignorant of the Matter, have by a very grofs 
Error fubftituted in the Room of it the Charafler of the Letter 
(%), when they made thofe monflrous Words tbOU^t, fOa)t> 
(jfc. for thought, Jought, &c. or rather for thouyt, fouyt^ &G« 
as they were then ufed to be written by ( j^ ) Confonant, as we 
may find them in the Impreilion of Chaucer, and others of the 
old Poets. We muft alfo add, that not a few Words, which 
we now fpell with (y), the old Saxons, and now moft com- 
monly the GirmanSf wrote with {g) ; for our Words Slay, /ayl^ 
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Jajy fay, iay^ rain, and many more, are partly by the Anglo" 
Saxons, and partly by the Germans written A^C^agetl^ (egely 
feger, fag, tag, tegem* And on the contrary, many Words 
which are now written with (g), were formerly written with 
{y)'f as again, againft, given, &c. were anciently written 
ayen, ayenfi, yeoven^ &C. 

. Thus we have run through all the iimple Sounds that we 
know, and have given Rules for their feveral Formations, and 
diftributed them into their feveral Families and ClaiTes ; and a» 
we have of the Vowels, fo ihaU we here of the Confooants^ 
give you a Plan, which your £ye may view all at once. 
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As we have faid fomething of the Compouud Sound of the 
Vowels, we (hall add a Word or Two here of the Compound 
Confonants. The Englijb {j ) Confonant or foft (gj, or {^g) 
is compounded of (d) and (y), as is plain from "Jar, joy, gentle, 
lodging, which found Dyar, Dyoy, dyentle, lodying, &c. the /Ara- 
bian Gjien, (which Letter, tho* it defcend from the Helrew 
Ginulf retains not its Sound) and the Italian Gi, 

The French [j ) Confonant and foft ( ^ ) is compounded of 
the Confonants (zy) ; for their Je, J; age, aye, &c. are Zye ; 
axye. Sec. The Perfians exprefs this Sound by dieir Zye, which 
is diftingui(h*d from the Arabian Ze, by having Three Points 
over it. 
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The German (j) Confonant i8 plainly a fimple Soand, tKafi 
is, as wc have iaw, the fame with the Englijb {y). 

The Englijb {Jb)^ t\it French (ch); the German {fch), Oe 
Uehrimj and Arabic (Jhin ) found (/v ), for the French Cbamtrif 
the Englijh /home J and the German fcham, found Syambre^ fyami^ 
fyajn. The Weljh cxprefs the Sound by (/), wherefore with 
them (with a Note of Production over the following Vowel 
Sion^ ( John ) is a Moncj^llMe^ but Sion ( M^iw/ Sion ) a Word 
of two Syllables. 

The Englifi {ch) or (tcb)^ founds (/j^), for Orchard, Riches^ 
&c, found Ort-yard, Rit-yes, SiQ, The Italians pronoonce 
their [c) thus before (^) and (/). The Ferfians to exprefs this 
Sound, befides the Arabic Alphabet, make ufe of their {che)^ 
which by having Three Points beneath it, is diltingniih*d firom 
the Arabic Gjim, If before the Englijh Word ye*w, you fevc- 
rally put d, t, /,Zj it will be made ifyew, tycw, /yenv, xjew^ 
which is the Englijh Jew, chew, Jhenjo, aod the French^ Jeu^ 
Flay. 

The \X) of tht Latins, andalmoftall other Languagjes, and 
the Greek ({), is composed of (r/"), (xo-). 

This Letter is not known to the Hebrews, nor the Oriental 
Tongues, but in the room of it they write thofe fimple Letters, 
of which it is composed, which the Germans likewiTe often do, 
for their Ochf, wachs, fechs, fechji, &c. are the Englifi Ox% 
nuax^ fix, fixt ; the WelJh always write this with ( cf\. 

The iMtin \k) was anciently put {ca), and they promifca- 
onfly wrote Calenda and Kalenda ; but it now generally has the 
fame fimple Sound with the Greek (x), whence it is derived, or 
the Latin (r), and it would be plainly a fuperfluous Letter, if 
(r) always retained its genuine Sound ; and therefore the TVelJh, 
whofe (r) has always one conflant Sound, have no fuch Letter^ 
as well as fome other Nations. 

The Latin (q) of old, put for [cu) or rather (rou), whicK baa 
always («) after it, has the very fame Sound with (r) or [ft), and 
is a fuperfluous Letter. The If^eljh have it not, but always put 
f^^ (?)» ^^^)y or \chw) : And the Anglo-Saxons wrote (c^en,) 
that is, Cnven for ^ueen. 

The Englijh (nuh") is pronouncM perfeftly [hw), and the 
Anglo-Saxons ufed to place them fo ; and we cannot tell, how 
the fucceeding Englijh came to invert the Pofition, and let the 
iio) before the (b). 

But this is worthy our Obfervatlon, That the Confonants 
(y ) and (iaj), tho* it be not minded, mod commonly are fub- 
ioin'd to kindred Confonants before kindred Vowels ; that is. 
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iy) is often fubjoinM to ^6 Guttural Confontnts (c)» {g\ when 
a Palatine Vowel follows; for can, get, begin, &c, found as if 
they were written ryf«,r)r</, hegyin, &c. for the Tongue can 
fcarce pafs from thefe Guttural Confonants, to form the Pala- 
tine Vowels, but it mull pronounce [y ). But it is not fo before 
the other Vowels, as in call, gall, go. Gun, Goo/e, come, &c. 
{PT) is foroetimes fubjoinM to the Labial or Lip Confonants {p) 
and (6), efpecially before open {c), as. Pot, Boy^ boil, &c. which 
are founded as if fpelt thus, Pfwot, Bwoy, bivoil, &c. But this 
is not always done, nor by all Men. 

We have {page 2) coniider'd Letters as the Signs of Sounds, 
but have not yet examinM the Analogy they bear to the Sounds 
they reprefent. We have already (aid, that Sounds are taken 
for the Signs of our Thoughts^ and that Men invented certain 
Figures to be the Signs of thofe Sounds, But whereas thefe 
Figures or Charadlers, in their firft Inflitution, fignify imme' 
diately only the Sounds, yet Men often carry'd their Thoughts 
of the Charaders to the very Things which the Sounds fignified ; 
whence it comes to pafs, that the Chara£lers may be coniiderM 
two Ways, Wjs. either as they {imply fignify the Sound, or as 
they affift us in conceiving that which is fignify'd by the Sound, 

Four Things are neceiOary to give them their Perfection in 
the firft State. 

(1.) That every Figure or Charaftcr mark or denote fom«'* 
Sound; that is to fay, That no Charader be fet down in any 
Word, but what is pronounced. 

(2.) That every Sound, which is exprefs'd in the Pronunciar 
tion, be mark'd with fome Figure : 7'hat is to fay, tiiat w« 
pronounce nothing but what is written. 

(3.} That ewtry Figure mark only one fimple or compounded 
Sound. 

(4.) That one and the fame Sound be not markM by mor« 
Figures than one. 

But confidering the Charaders In the fecond Manner, that Is 
to fay, as they help us in the Conception Qf thofe Things which 
the Sounds fignify, we find fometinies that ic is for. the betcery 
that the foregoing Rules are not always obferved, efpecially the 
£r(l and the lad. 

Becaufe firft, it often happens in thofe Languages, whtcll 
are derived from Others, that there are certain Letl^rsvwhich 
ate not pronounced, and which, for that reafon, a^e of no 
manner of Ufc to the Sound, but are yet ufeful in helping us 
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to underftand that which the Words fignify. As for Exainpley 
in the Frcncif Words, Champs^ Temps, and Chants, the {f) and 
{t) are not pronounced, which are of Ufe to the Signification^ 
becaufe by them we find that the firil comes from camfus^ and 
ttmpus, the latter from cantus, 
, In Hchreiv itfelf there are Words which differ only by one 
ending in JUpb, and the other in Hamech, that are not pro- 
nounc'd ; as fe<^% which fignifies to fear or dread, and ml, to 
thronM, JUngf caft, 8cc. 

Hence 'tis plain, that this Abufe of Words (as *tis caUM) is 
not without its Benefit to the Language. 

The Difference between the Capitals and fmall Letters may 
feem to fome a Contiadidion to the fourth Rule, That one and 
the fame Sound he not marJCdnnitb more than one Figure: And 
for this Reafon they urge that the ancient, as well as the prefent 
Hebrew, had none of this Difference ; and that the Greeks and 
Romans, for a long Time, made ufe of only Capital Letters in 
their Writing. But this Diftinftion is of great Advantage and 
Beauty, in mingling with a pleafing Variety the Capitals and 
fmall Letters in the Beginning of j-eriods, proper Names, faf^. 
and to dillinguifh Names from Words of Affirmation, and all 
other Parts of Speech. 

Befides, this Objection will hold againll the Difference of 
Hands, or Figures of Writing or Pointing, as the Roman, ItaUc^ 
German, &c, in the Jmpreffion of this very Book, or any other 
Language, ancient or modern, which is very nfefully employed 
in the Diflin^ion, either of certain Words, or certain Difcourfcs 
and Sentences, which conveys the Force and Energy intended 
by the Anthor to the Reader, and does not at all change the 
Pronunciation. 

Tho* what we have faid be fufficient to fiiew, that the Ufe 
of Letters which are not pronounced, is not fo great an Imper- 
fection as is generally imagined, at leaft in thofe Inftances and 
Particulars of Words dediic'd from other Languages; yet it 
muft be allowed, that there are too many crept in by a Cor- 
rupiion which has fpread itfelf through feveral Languages. 
Thus it mud be confe(s'd, that it is a certain Abufe to give the 
Sound of (j) to (c), before an {e) and (/), and of pronoi.B:ing 
{g) before the fame Vowels otherwife than before the others; 
of having foftned the (j) between Two Vowels and of giving 
(/) the Sound of (j) before (fj, follo>\ *d by another Vowel^ as 
Gratia, jfSion, Di&ion, &c. 

Some People have imagined, that they coold ^orredl thisFaalt 
in the Vulgar Tongoct, by inventing new Charaften, as Mr. 
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Lod^wtck has done in hb Univerlal Alphabet^ and Ramus in his 
Grammar of the French Tongue^ by i^^pching every Letter 
that Wais not j>r6p6onc*dy and writing every Sound by that Let- 
ter, to which Jthf Sound to be czpit&d was proper ; as by pla- 
cing an (s) before (/') and (^), and not a {c) and the like : fiut 
he, and all other of his Mind, ought to coniider, that beiides 
the Diiadvantage this would be to the Vulgar Tongues for the 
Reafons urg'd before, they would attempt an Impoffibility ; and 
they little think how difficult a thing it is, to change and bring 
the People of a whole Nation to Se Change of a Charadlcr 
they have been us'd to. Time out of Mind ; and the Emperor 
Claudius found himfelf difiippointed in an Attempt of this Na- 
ture, and was fain to lay a£de his De£gn of introducing a Cha- 
racter he had prepared. 

All that can be done in this Particular, is to retrench by 
degrees all thofe Letters which are of no Ufe, either to the 
Pronunciation, or the Senfe, or Analogy of Languages, as the 
French and we have begun to do ; and to preferve thofe that 
are ufeful, and to fet fome certain fmall Marks to diflinguifh 
them from thofe which are not pronouncM, or which may in- 
timate to us the feveral Pronunciations of the (iune Letter. But 
even this labours imder a Difficulty not to be removed but by 
degrees, and in many Years ; for the altering any of the pre- 
fent, or adding any New Characters at once, wou'd be of no 
manner of Ufe, while^ the chief Books of the Language are 
without thefe Marks or Alterations, and fo many People muft 
be oblig*d to learn their Jipbahet over again, or be puzzled to 
read what would then be written or printed. And indeed, the 
Rules we have given in thefe Cafes, will (we perfuade our* 
felves) be of more Ufe than all thefe Projects for diredting tlie 
Learner. Yet, to omit nothing that has been ofier'd with any 
Probability, we (hall add the Method of a French Author, to 
this End ; a Point above or below will ferve for the Brft Ca(e, 
and when (r) is pronouncM like (i), it may have a Tail added ; 
and when the (^) is pronounced like {j ) Confonant, its Tail 
need not be ^uite closed. 



^i End of the Firji ParU 
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PART II. 

C H A P. V. 

Of Syllables. 

^Syllable'/ a eompleat an4 perfiff Sounds 
In <whicb the fingle^ or one double Vowerj foundi 
Or either joined tuith Confonsints, and /f oh 
^ Jn one Sole Breathings as in Clokc. 

[ I ] A S Y L L A B L s is a complcfat Sound otter'd in one Breadi, 

Jr^ which fometimes confifls of one rowel, or doubb 

Vowel; fometimes of one Fowel, or dotxhle Fowet 

join'd to one or more Confinants, not exceeding Seven id 

Number. 

^ 

[i] The Word SYLLABLE is dcriv'd from the Latm 
Sy/Iaha, and that from the Greek Word av^^uiSii from av>Jiaf^ 
Cdm9f which is to comprehend ; fo that SyJ/aha, in the Latitude 
of the Term, may be taken for any Comprehenfion or Con* 
nexion in general, but in a Grammatical Senfe only for a Con- 
nexion of Letters in one Sound. Scaliger has defined a Syllahtt 
'to be an Element under one Accent, that is, ivhat can be pro* 
nouncM at once : Pri/cian more plainly has it, Comfrehenfeo Lir 
terarumy &c. a Comprehenfion of Letters falling under one Jccetti^ 
and produced by one Motion of Breathing, Yet this has been re- 
jeded by fome Grammarians as imp>erpe£l, and excluding 
all Syllables of one Letter: Another has defined it thus, A 
Syllablb // a Literal or Articulate Voice of an indi'vidual 
Sound; for every Syllable mud fall under the fame Accent, for 
as many Vowels, as may occur, in a Word, to be produced 
nnder divers Accents, or with feveral Motions of the Breathing, 
io many Syllables ; and on the contrary, cho* there be feveral 
Vowels, if they are pronounced under one Accent, afd with 
one Breathing, they make but one Syllable* 

Io 
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By this Definition it is phin, that one flogle Vowel may com* 
pofe a Syllable; as the nrft Syllables in the following Words, 
jl-brabam^ E-ternal^ h^wity^ O-rient^ U-nity, BatnoNarober 
of Confonants can be ibunded without a Vowel s for tho* after 
the Mutes and LifuUsy (bl)^ (ff)% in TddJd and Acn^ the (ej 
be quiefcent, or at leaft ol^cure ; yet that Sound, whkh is ex- 
prefs'd by thofe Confonants^ is derived from that (i), by which, 
making a ^ort of Sound, we think (b/J and fcrj are not juft 
Exceptions made to this Rule ; for from Verification it is plain, 
that Table is composed of a long and a ihort Syllable. 

• 

jfs many Vowels as emit a Scwtd^ 
So many Syllables in Words art founds 

As many Vowels or double Vowels, as are fomul in Mf 
Word, of fo many Syllables is that Word composed, except any 
of the Vowels be filent or quiefcent, as the final (e) and fome 
Vowels, which make the improper double Vowel ; the Rules 
of which have been already given in the Firft Part^ treating of 
L £ T T £ R S, and the (e) which is added to fome Syllables is 
the Middle of Words ; as the (e) in Ai<vanciment and Rtultfiy^ 
which ferve only to lengthen the foregoing Vowel. Except 
likewife Words ending in (es)^ and no (s) coming before (#) ^ 
as NameSf Trad<Sy &c. But if (j) or the Sound i!ii (/) comds 
before (^j), it is another Syllable; zs Horfes, AJfes^ &e, Facei, 
Races, Pages, Prizes : And when (») follows (g) or [q} ^ as ift 
^art. Guide, Guilt, tcc. and when ( e). is followed by (n) ; as 
in e*ven. Heaven, Sec, Biit when this {e) is generally left out, 
they become one Syllable every where. 

Eigbt Letters in fome Syllables njoe Jindi 
Jnd no more Syllabled in Words are joined* 

[2] As there are but Eight Letters in any Syllable, fo has 
no Word above Seven or Eight Syllables, (and few in Englijb 
fo many) as Re-eon-ci-ii-a ti-on, In-comfre-ben^Ji-bi U-ty, 

To 






In every Word, therefore, there are as many Syllables as therf 
are Vowels fimple or compound, and each of thefe in its Forma- 
tion requires a diftin^ Motion of the Peroral Mufcles. Thui 
A, a, a, make Three Syllables, form'd by fo many Motions, 
di(Hngui(hM by fmall Stops betwixt each Expiration or Breathing» 
whereas one (a) of the fame Length is form'd but by one. 

[2] In Heirrw all the Syllables begin with a Conib^ant, al- 
lowing Akfb to be one ; ano a Syllable has never more than one 
Vowel. [3] At 
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To divide SyUables jaftly in Writing, cfjpecitlly when Part 
of a Word is writtea in one Line, and Part in anodier, this is 
8 general Rule. 

. Jf^en any fingU Confonant is feen. 
Single or double Vtywels placed betnneen^ 
^he Confonant dinndes fiill imth the lafi^ 
But to the firft the (P) and (X) join fafi. 

When a fingle Confonant comes between Two Vowds, or 
between a fingle and double Vowel, it mud in the dividing 
Syllables be joinM to the latter. 

Except when (x) or (f) comes between Two Vowels; for 
they are joinM to die firft, as in Ex-amfle^ Ox-en, up-on^ ex- 
cept Su-^e. 

In compound Words its onvn 'will each retain, 
^be fame additional Endings muft obtain. 

Except Compounds, where each Word compounding retains 
its proper Letters i as un-amCd^ un-ufuaJy in-ure, ad-orn, <witb' 
§ut, nrnthiuy Safe-ty^ Love-ly, name lefs, &c. 

When a Word receives an additional Termination, or End- 
ing; 9A(ed)Wing-edi (edft)Deli<ver'edft% (eth) Deliver. eth\ 
|for which Delivers is now written, and the former ending in- 
firdy rejeded (eft) Deli'ver-ejl i (ing) Deliver- ing; {er) Deliver ' 
«r; {once) Deliver anee. 

7be Confonants preceding (1) and{^x\ 
Followed hy (e) never divided are. 

As infepara^-hle^ Trifle^ Mi-tre, &c. But this Rule feems 
JBCioded in that of initial Confonants. 

ffnvo Confonants hefwixt Tnvo Vovoels^ placed. 
If they begin a Word^ purfue the lafi : 
But thofe that can no Word at all begin. 
Can ne'er a Syllable, without a Sin, 

When Two Confonants come between two Voweb, if they 
be fuch as can begin a Word, they both go to the. latter Vowel ; 
but if they cannot begin a Word, they muft be parted i ene 
joining the firft Vowel, and the other the latter. 

To make this the plainer, we ihall here enftmerate the 
double Confonants that can begin Words, which you may 
cafily know by putting {e), or any other Vowd, after them ; 
and if they naturally and cafily fiJl Into one articaiae Sooody 

thqr 
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they can begin a Word ; if not, they muft be parted into di- 
dina Syllables. 

Thefe Confonants that begin Words^ are Thirty in Number. 



I 
{ 



BI. Bleed C G/. Gloty 

a. Clear i PL Plane 

FL Fleet i SI. Slight 

Br. Brace C Gr. Grove 

Cr, Croud. I Pr. Prince 

Dr. Dry. ] Tr. Treat 

Fr. Froft. {^Wr. Wrath 

f Ch. Change € Sn. Snare 

i D<w, Dwarf ^ Sf. SfiU 

L i^' gnaijii (^ Sf. Squii 

CKh, Knave Cft* fiill 

\ %. ^een \ Snv, Swear 

<fc,/cant <ih,fhij 

\jb.fiovj Itw.ttjuo 

L/m./mart Lwh. Wheel 

Nine Ways Words begm with Three Confonaats, as 

Sch. Scheme C Spl. Spleen 

Scr. Screen i Jlr. firain 

Shr. Shrine < Thr. Three 

Sir. Strew iThw.Thwttrt. 

,Spr. Spread L 

In (horty all this Rule is comprized in this, that a Mute 
and a Liquid following one another, go together with the laft 
Vowel^ but all deuhle Confonants in the Middle befides, are 
divided. 

To this, as well as the former Rules, this Exceptiop holds. 
That Compounds keep each its Part, as has been obferved ; 
and additional Endings are diflina Syllables. 

But fuch Confonants as cannot begin a Word, can nefirer 
begin a Syllable, and mufi therefore be parted in the Diyiflon 
of Syllables ; as in fel-dom^ for (li) can't begin a Word ; 
{It) in Mul'ttpfy^ Trum-pet^ ar-denty can-did, ac-cord, fwagger^ 

Sec. 

When Three or more Confonants meet in the Middle of Ik 
Word, that Word is generally a Compound, and therefore 
each kce|«ig iti own, generally the 6i& Confontnt goes to 

the 
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die hrft Vowel, and the other to the latter ; as in CoH-tra^, 
In-ftruQion^ &€• 

^iMo Vonjuels meetings each nvith its full Sounds 
AltAjajft to make Tavo Syllables are bound* 

If Two Vowels come together, and both fully fonnded, the/ 
mud be divided, and make Two Syllables, as Re-enter^ Msuu* 
al, Sec, 

The follo^ng Ohfervations relating to SjUai/es, or to the Pro" 
mtnciation of Letters^ as they are f laced in Syllables, and not 
Jingly bf themfslveSf nue thought more proper far this place^ than 
lAjhere they ha*ue been placed by others ; for to talk of the Pro- 
nunciation ofSyllabliSf before the Learner knotos *what a SyllabU 
is, feenu fomething prepofterous. 

The Sound of (jh^U) in Words of more Syllables than one 
is written in fome by ^ti) before (al)y as Credential^ EquinoSial^ 
EJfentialy Nuptial, Impartial, &c. Some others write (ci) be- 
fore (al), as Artificial, Beneficial^ Judicial^ Prejudicial^ &C* 
and the Reafon is, that the primitive Words, from whence 
thefe are deiiv'd, ead in (ce) Artifice^ Benefice^ Prejudice^ &C. 
or from the Latin Words, in which as (t) or (c) is us'd, it con- 
tinues' in i?«^/^, va Judicial £romyudicialis, See, 

The Sound oi (Jhan), muft be written (cian) as Arithmetician^ 
Grecian, Logician^ Magician, &c. from Arithmaiic, Greeci, 
Logic, and Mpgicj and fo all others from the (c) in Latin, ex- 
cept Ocean^ Preclfion, Tertian, Egyptian^ Afian^ &C. 

The Sound of (Jhate) is exprefs'd by (ti) before (ate)^ in 
Gratiatey expatiate^ negotiate^ 'vitiate, 8cc, except emaciate, 
affociate^ nauftate. 

The Sound of (Jhent), is written by (dent), in Ancient ^ Pra^. 
fiienty &c. (titnt), in Patient^ Impatient, 8ec. and (fient) ift 
Omnifiient, &c. 

The Sound of xhun, or Jhun in the End of Word» muft be 

written (tiou), with (t), except Allufion, Animadverfion^ Afceet' 

Jion, Afperficn, Awerfion, Circumcijion^ CoUifion^ Collufion, Cam' 

pr^umfion, Cempulfion, Conclufion^ Conde/cenfion^ Confufion, Gmi- 

iuffion, Conmuljion*, D^cijion, Decurjion, Delujion, DinfifioUt Dsf" 

fufion, Dimenfion, Difcurfion, Difpanfion, Difperfion^ Diffenfion^ 

Viftenfion, Dsjfuafion^ Dinjerfion, Divi/ion, Divul/ion ; EJfuftw^ 

Emu If on, Erofion, Evafeon, E^verfon^ Excifion, Exclufion^ Excwr* 

fiouy Expan/iouy Explcfien, Exfulfion, Exttnfion, Extrufiosii BU" 

fion, Immerfion, Ineifion, hclufion, lucurfon, Inhefion, Lrfpirfim^ 

Jntoriierfoit^ Intnifon, Iwfoajtan, Irrifion, MaMpm% Occajkse^ 

Q€<ifon,.Ocelufioni Pen/on, Perfwajton, Provifiwi PUfrihiH- 
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Jioftf Reverfioftf Revulfion \ ^potifion^ Suffupon ; Verfton : To 
thcfe add the following Words in {J^on']^ as AdmiJIion, Commif' 
fiottf Compajffion, Compreffton, ConceJJion^ Concujfion^ ConfeJJson^ 
DeceffioHy Deprejponj Di/mijfioni Expreffton^ Impreffton, Inter* 
ceJpQn } Mijfion ; Omjpon^ Opprejfion ; Paffton^ Percuffion, Pet" 
miffion^ ProceJJion, Pro/effion, Progr(JJion\ Secejpony Seffion, 
Succeffton. 

The following Words written (ftion ), tho' mod of the like 
Sound are fpelt (////«»), as Petition ; Jcquifition, Compojition^ 
Depofition^ Difoofition^ Difquijition ; Expojttion j Inquifition^ /«- 
ierpofitioni Pofitioni Tranjition, Tranffo/ttion. [3] 

Part 



[3] At the End of this ihort Part of our Divifion, we Ihalt 
lay GOwn a new Method of learning to read in all Languages^ 
as we iind it in a French Author, and which perhaps an inge- 
nious School matter, may improve to the Advanugeof his Scho- 
lars : To which we fhall add» what Mr. LodwicJt, our own 
Country mi n, has advani;*d on the fame Head, 

This Method ((ays our Author) regards chiefly ihofe who 
cannot read : It is certain, that the Learners find no great Dif^ 
£culcy in learning the Letters themfelves, but the hardeft La- 
bour and Paim they go through, is in joining the Letters to- 
gether in Syllables. For every Letter has its peculiar Name, 
which is pronounced differently by itfelf, from what it is in Con- 
junction with other Letters ; for Example, if you teach a child 
to pronounce Fry in a Syllable you firll make him pronounce 
efy er, y ; which muft perfectly confound him, when he comet 
to join thefe Three Sounds together, out of them to form the 
Sound of the Syllable Fry,. 

The fame Obfervation is made by Mr. Lodwick : As the pre- 
fent J/phahfs, fays he, are imperfefl, fo are alfo the Primmers^ 
or 6r(l Boohy wherein Children are taught to Spell and Read : 
Firft, In not having a perfefi Alphabet. And Secondly, In 
not being digefted in fuch a Method, as is fit and proper to 
teach them as they ought to be taught. For the ufuai Way of 
teaching to fpell, is to difmember every Syllable (of more than 
one Letter) into many Syllables, by expreifing every Letter apart< 
and SyllahicaUy ; and the Confonants with fuch a Vowel, as 
they are ordinarily named with, and then requiring them to 
join atr thefe Syllables into one Word. 

But how prraofieroos this Method is, one Inflance for all 
win manifeft, Suppofe the Ktonofy liable Brandy to be fpell'd^ 

they 
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they will teach them thus to difmember it ; Bee, er, a, in, dee, 
and then require them to join thefe into one Syllable, which 
'tis impoflible for them to do, and they mull exprefs this on<? 
Syllable by Five Syllables, which was not de(ign*d ; wb^reas 
they ihould teach them to exprefs every Syllable in^ at' firlt 
Sight, without difmembring it ; and to do this, they mult. pr07 
ceed gradually : Firft beginning with the moft ^mfle S(yUahleSf 
and fo by degrees proceeding to the more difficult and cempowid'' 
ed, tin they can readily pronounce a whole Syllable at firft 
Sight ; even the mod difficult that arc. To that End 1^ all 
the Frimmers be thus contrived; at the Top of thelieaf let all 
the Vowels be placM fingly in Order, as they follow in' one 
Rank, and in the fame place Syllables, ifiy Qi one Vowel, and 
w* Confonant following it, throughout all the Variations ) tbe» 
of one Con/onant and one Vowel following that, zd^. Of iw9 
ConfonanU before, and one Vowel following throughout the Va- 
riations ; ^dly. Of one Vowel, and three or /our Con/onants foU 
lowing; and of three Con/onants going before, and one Vowel 
following, ^hlj. Of One, Two, and Three, Con/onants going 
before a Vowel; and One, Two, Three, or Four Confinants foU 
lowing, ^thfy. Of fome Syllables with Diphthongs and Trip- 
ihoogs. For Example : 



a. 


e. 


• 

f. 


0. 


u. Sec. 


ah. 


eh. f 


iL 


•h. 


uh. Sec. 


ad. 


ed. 


id. 


od. 


ud. Sec. 


ha. 


he. 


hi. 


ho. 


hu. Sec. 


aid. 


eld. 


ild. 


oU. 


uld. Sec. 


dra. 


dre. 


dri. 


dro. 


drue. Sec. 


halm. 


helm. 


hilm. 


holm. 


hulm. Sec. 



After this, place a Number of Words of Two, Thru, or 
Four Syllables, from the more eafy, to the more difficult Ex* 
preffions without heed to their Significations ; tho* in our Opi* 
nions, if there could be fome Order and Connexion in their 
Signification, it would help the Memory : J'urther, let there 
follow fome Words of feveral Syllables, with the Accent va- 
rioufly placed, as on the /rft, /econd, and third. Sec. 

Thus far Mr. Lodwick, who proceeds farther, but. that re- 
lating too much to his Univerial Alphabet, cannot have a Place 
here. 

To this we (hall add fome Rules of Spelling, which thoagh 
we did not think full enough of Demonlbation to be inserted id 
the Body of the Rules, yet ilnce they really afford Matter of Sfc- 

colatioo 
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culation fufiicient to employ the curious Teacher or Learner of 
his Mother Tongue, and msy perhaps be rendered capable of Im- 
provementy we fhall here add. They were given to us by one 
Dr. yones who (as we gue(s by his Name} being a Welft?man^ 
may, in fome Particulars of his Book, be milled by the Pro- 
nunciation of bis own Tongue ; yet is his Book worth our Con- 
£deration. But this will be plainer from his Obfervations. His 
Maxims are, fir ft, l^hAt all Words nvere Originally Written as 
Spelts Though this may be difputed, yet the Confequence is 
not fo great, as to make us enter into the Controverfy. 

His next is, That all Terms which ba*ve fince alter'd their 
Soundy (the Origin of the Difficulty of Spellmg,) didst for Eafi 
und Plea/tere, 

From the harder^ harfier, longer^ to the eafier^ flea/anter^ 
and /barter Sounds, which, for that Reaibn became the more 
ufual. From hence its follows^ That all Words that can he 
/osmded federal Ways^ tnufi hi nvritttn according to the bardeft^ 
barfifeft^ longeft and moft unufiud Sound, And this Rule he af- 
fores us, -is without l^xc^ptioi^ in' our Tosgye, 

The longeft Sound is that, which exprefles moft fimple 
Sounds, or founds the fame Number after the longeft manner ; 
thus, if you (ay agen and again, it muft be written again ; be- 
caufe it founds more Letters. The fame may be faid of Fafvor 
and Fafvour, 

The more nnofual Sound is known to all by common 
Pradlice. 

Thus none can fail to know which is the longeft and moft 

unufual Sounds and that is fiifiident almoft in all Qifes, becaufe 

^e Length and Unufualneds ef the Sound caufes it to be the 

harder Sounds which is the thu^ Thing to be obferved in this 

Univerial Rule. 

But to make the Ufe of this Rule compleat^ becaufe it may 
happen that fome Words (tho* not many} may found divers 
Ways, and yet exprefs the fame Number of Letters, and that 
in the fame Manner, either long or fhort, and both Sounds 
alike ufual, as in Anger, and Jngur ; Finger, and Fingur, &c. 
it will be ufeful to know which in fuck Cafe is the eafter and 
l^eaiknter iimple Sound, and to which harder and harfher 
Soands they are fo like, as that they are apt to exchange Sounds 
with them. 

A is much eaiier than E or O; B, than P; D, than T, or 
th in /Ao*; E than I^O^Ui E E, than E,lOi C, than Cfor 
JL or hard C, or cb. in cbnv ; M, ng^ than N ; Ou, than O or 
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Vi Si, tlunC^or^; Tia'tit, thtaTj; (borlV, Hum J, E, 
/,0; r, than Jor/'i; 2, than S in /o. 

Simple Sound* are eafier than Compounda, Compoundi of 
Two Sounds than Compoiuida of Three, ind fo on ; and Coin- 
pound; of eafy Sounds, than Com pounds of hard Sounds. 

Double Chara£leFS are to be reckon'd as fiogle, if they have 
Imt one Soand. 

Wc have omitted the particular Proofs of thefe Rules, which 
the Reader may confult bis Book for, if his Curiofity prompt 
himi this being fuSicient to give Ground to bit Enquiry: And 
We believe in trying, 1m Will find 'na IbmeiimM j^ctty ua«s if 
KK alwayt- 



the End of ibt Semi PtrTi 




PART HI. 



■ f } 



Of Words, [i] 



'^mmm 



Introductiok. 

"T* T E come now from mere Sounds to [2] Words^ which 
y\/ convey fomething to the Underftaibding : Fcwr by 
thj^fe we are able to exprefs our Thoughts, or Sen- 
lents of ail that we fee, feel, hear, C&fte, touch, or under- 
id. AH Knoivledge indeed draws its Original from the 
ifes ; and our Perceptiorty Judgment, and Reafintng, under 
ich the feveral Claffes or Orders of Words are ranged pro- 
ceed 



i] It may here be proper to explain what we mean by « 
rdy which we think may be thus defined : A diftinSi artuu- 

Sound, <whicb Men hwvi made the audible Sign of fome one 
'heir Thoughts. Or if we rather take it from Words, as 
itten and Spoken, we may define it thus ; JVords are diftinS 
culate Sounds f implying by common Confent fome Thoughts or 
rations of the Mind exprefs^ d by fome certain Marks, Figures ^ 
ZharaSers agreed on by Men, as the infible Signs of thofe 
ids and Thoughts, 

"his lad Definition includes Words in both Senfes, that is, 
I as Spoken and Written. 

z j Mac being a Conveifible Animal, and form*d for So- 
r, there was a Neceffity of fome Ways or Means of con- 
ng the Mind or Thoughts of one Man to another $ which, 

it might be in fome meafure done by ^he Eyes, Hands, 

;ers. Motions and Gefticulations of the Body, l^c as in 

'antomimes of the Antients, and Mates of the Seraglio, £s^r. 

thofe being more imperfect, as well as more troublefome 

ttdioiis. Nature (which always choofes the cafieft and 

moll 
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ceed from thefe Notices of Things and Beings, and their Re^ 
lations to each other, and have no other Source : By thefe we 
know, that there are Things; that thefe Things have certain 
Qualities, Beings, Adlions, or Paflions, &f. whence it feeros 
pretty plain, that the Words^ which are to exprefs our Senti- 
ments of thefe Things, muft bear fome Proportion and Likeneis 
to the Things they are to exprefs. Being therefore in Com/er- 
fation, or Writings to exprefs or fignify all the Objeds of duf 
Senfes, and the mental or intelledual Deduflions from them ; 
W&Tils are naturally, to that End, to be divided into Fodr ori* 
ginal Claffes or Oiders, i. e. ^hings^ or rather the Names of 
^Ibings ; the ^alities of thofe Things^ the Circufnftances^ Je- 
ttons^ Faffims^ and Beings of Things^ with their Relations^ Re* 
gardsy and Connexions to, and with each other in Sentences. 

y^ccording to this, there are Four Parts of Speech, or Four 
Heads, to which every Word in all Languages may be redoc*d. 

The Four Farts of Speech, . 

1^3] Names. ■} Affirmations. 

(irALiTiiiS. J Particles, or \ht Manner of Words. 

CHAP. VI. 



mod efficacious Way) diredb Mankind to impart the Sentiroeots 
of the Mind, rather by the Voice, and the Motions of the 
Tongue, which are more eafy in the feveral Variations of 
Sounds than any other Way. For this Reafon, Men have 
diftinguifh'd every Modification of the Voice by a particalar 
Letter, (of which we have already difcours'd at large, both in 
the Text and the Notes) ; and tho* thefe Letters are not many 
in Number, yet are they, by their various ConjunfliicuiSs fufi- 
cient for all the X^anjgiu^esjhat evdr' S)^6]re«.(vr eye y can fee in thQ 
Univerfe. They arc mSeeJ but Twenty-fix in" ouTTiflBJue, 
imd yet they may be fo varioufly difpos^d, as to make n^ora 
than five hundred and ftvfnty fix feveral Words of two Letters, 
and Twentj'-fi}; times »s many Words may be form'd of three 
Letters \ that is. to fay. Fifteen thoufand and fix ; and Twenty- 
lix \\VSi^ as many more may be made of fiour feveral Letters* 
that is. Nine hundred thoufand thirty fix; and fo on in Pro- 
portion. From tfcis manifold Generation of Words, fix>m the 
various Combinations of Letters, we may judge of their vaft 
Variety, as being indeed not much left than infinite. 

[3] In all Languages there arc Names^ ^jtalitiee, and jffi> 
matims : Names fignify Jbisigi i ^alities fignify the MiiUiev 
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Or Qaalities of thofe Things ; Affirmatiom affirm fomething of 
them. And there are other Words, which £gnify neither of 
thefe, but the Relation of one to the other, and thofe are the 
Manner of Words : But thefe Relations of Words to Words are 
of feveral Kinds, which are exprefs^d by fome of thefe Par- 
ticles, or fliort Words, of, tv, Jbr, O, by, *with, through, in, &€• 
of which in ConftruSion. 

It is true, that foroe have endeavoured to reduce all Woi^s 
to three ClafTes, which we fliall coniider in our Notes ; but 
others vainly boaft, or pretend to contradl ^em yet dofer into 
Two, either ignorant of the Operations of the Mind, which 
they were invented to exprefs, and which can never be brought 
into that Compafs, as will be plain from what follows ; or for 
want of coniidering what they fay, or to be thought Men of 
wonderful Penetration by ignorant Hearers. Thofe Gentle- 
men, who have with great Clearnefs of Reafon proposed them 
under Three Heads, have however told us, that fome Philo- 
fophers have thought themfelves obligM to add a Fourth, difHndt 
from the other Three, as will appear from the Sequel. 

Words having fomething corporeal and fomething fpiritual 
in 'em, we may fay, they confift of Soul and Body. The 
Ideas of the Mind, when they command the Organs of the 
Voicei to form fuch Sounds which are the audible Signs of thofe 
Ideas, are the Soul of Words ; but Sounds form'd by the Or- 
gans of die Voice, are the material Part, and may be calPd the 
Body of Witrds, 

We ihall therefore here coniider them, as they are ab(lra6led 
From Sound, in their Relation to the Mind of Man, and in 
which we have the Advantage of all other Creatures, and a 
very ftrong Proof of our Reafon fuperior to them ; that is, by 
the Ufe we make of Words to convey our Thoughts to each 
other, and that furprizing Invention of combining Six and 
Twenty Sounds in fo multiplicious a Manner, as we have faid ; 
by which we difcover the Variety of our Thoughts, and all 
our Sentiments on all manner of Subjefb, tho' there be no 
real or natural Likenefs betwixt the Words and Operations of 
the Soul of Man ; but only Signs by Coropafl and Agreement, 
:o fignify our Thoughts. 

Words therefore being (as is faid) invented to exprefs our 
Thoughts, it follows, that we cannot perfefUy difcover the 
different Sorts and Significations of Words, without firft confi- 
Bering what pafies in oar Minds. 

It B agreed by all Phitofophers, That there are Three Ope« 
ration»Ot Che Mind, nnn^ Ferceftion^ Judgment ^ and Reafoning, 

PER^ 
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PERCEPTION is the fixnple ApprehenfloB of any TUog, or 
Quality of a Thing whether ipurdy - Jntel/e^ua/, as when wc 
finply think of the Beings Eternity and Decree of Gcd; or. CoT' 
foreal^ and Materia/, as a Square^ a Circle, a Horfe, a Dog. 

JUDGMENT affirms, that the Thing v/t percei've, is fo, or 
not fo : as having the Ideas of the Earth and Roundm/s, we 
affirm, that the Earth is round. 

By REASONING, we draw Confequences to evince the 
Truth, or Fallacy of a cootefled Proportion, by compariag it 
with one or more inconteflable Proportions ; or in fhorc, fwok^ 
Two Judgments, to infer a Third, as when we have judgM that 
Virtue is Praife worthy, and that Patience is a Virtue^ we infer 
.and conclude that Patience is Praife worthy. 

Hence we may eafily obferve, that this third Operation of 
the Mind, is but an Extenfion of the fecond. It will therefore 
be fufficient for our prefent Subjefl, to confider the firft Two, 
or what of the firil is contained in the fecond ; for \£ we feriouf« 
]y attend what paiTes in our Mind, we (hall find, that we \trf 
rarely confider the iimple Perception of Things, without affirm* 
ing fomething or other of it, which is the Judgment. 

This Judgment wc make of Things, as when we fay tht 
Earth is round, is calPd a Propojition ; and therefore every Pro- 
portion naturally includes 1 wo Terms, one call'd the SuhjeS, 
which "is the Thing, of which the Affirmation is, as the Earth \ 
and the other is call*d the Attribute, which is the Thing that is 
affirmed of the SubjtcJ, a:> round; and then, //, which is the 
Connexion betwixt thefe Two Terms. 

But it is eafy to perceive, that ti^cfc two Terms do properly 
belong to the firft Operation of the Mind, becaufe that is what 
we concei*ve, and is the Objedl of our Thoughts ; and that the 
Connexion belongs to the fecond, which may be properly called 
the Adion of the Mind, and the Manner in which we think. 

And thus the greateil DiliiD^ion of that which paiTes in our 
Mind, is to fignify, that we m^y confider the Objeds of our 
Thoughts, and the Form and Manner of them, of which the 
chief is the 'judgment. But we muft befides refer thither the 
ConjunSticns, Disjun&icns, and Other the like Operations of the 
Mind, as well as all the other Motions of the Soul, as "DtXau, 
Commands, Interrogations, l^c. 

From hence it follows, that Men wanting iigns tp exprefa 
what paiTes in the Mind, the mod general DilUn^on of Words, 
mud be of thofe which fignify the Objei^s, and Maimer of our 
Thoughts ; though it frequently happens, that they do not fig- 
nify the Maimer alone, but in Coiyundtion with the Otgefis, as 

we 
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we (hall foon demonftrate, having already fhewn, that the 
Knowledge of what paiTes in the Mind is nec^flaiy for th^ un- 
derftanding the Principles of G R A M M A R. 

The Words of the firft Clafs, are thofe which we call Names^ 
Perfonal Names ; QU A L I T I E S derivM from Words of Jjgir- 
motion, or Verbs (calPd in the Latin Participles), Fore plac'^d 
Wordsy (or Prepofitions), and added Words^ (or Jdverhs). Thofe 
of the fecond, are Words of Affirmation^ (or Ferhs) joining 
Words^ (or Conjundlions) and Interjedions, as the old GRAM- 
MARIANS called them abfurdly, diflinguifhing them into a 
peculiar Part of Speech, which are plainly only added Words of 
Paifion, which all derive themfelves, by a neceflary Confequence, 
from the natural Manner of exprefiing our Thoughts. 



CHAP. VL 

0/Names. [i] 

Whatever nice fee, feel, hear, or touch, or taftc. 
Or in our Under ft and ing'/ Eye is plac'd^ 
NAMES ;. roper ly 'we call ; for airways they 
Some certain Image to the Mind cowvey ; 
As Man, Horfe, Houfe, Virtue, and Happinef$, 
And all fuch Words ^ as Things thcm/el'ucs exfrefs, 

[2] IWT AMES expref^ the Things themfelnjes, that is, every 
X%l Thing that is the Objedl of our feveral Senfes, Re- 
flexion, and Undeiilanding ; which conveying fome certain 
Idea or Image to the Mind, they want not the Help of any other 
Word to make us underftand 'em. Thus when we hear any 
one fay, A Man, a Hcufe, a Horfe^ Virtue, Vice^ Happinefsy &c. 
we perfedly underftand what he means. 

Before the l^ hMES^^ (a), (an), or (the), maybe. 
But Thing you ne-ver after them can fee. 

Since 
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[ 1 ] The Words that fignify the fimple Objefts of our Thoughts,' 
are in all Languages, but Englijh^ cali'd NAMES; but our 
foil Formers of Grammar, either out of AfFedation or Folly, 
corrupted the Latin Word Nofnen into the barbarous Sound 
Noun, as it is call'd in the Vulgar Grammars, And thus the 
Cr^imfiutriam haye made a I)ivifiQi> of NAMES, calling the 

B Name 
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Since Names exprcfs the Things themfel'ves^ you cannot pat 
the Word l^hing after 'em, without Nonfenfe. Thus you can- 
not fay Man Thing, Virtue Ihingy and the like. 

They alio admit of a or the before 'em, or an^ if they begin 
with a Vowel. 

Of Names three feveral Sorts there are. 
As Common, Proper, Perfbnal, declare. 

There 

Name of a Thing or Subftance a Noun Subftanti'vey and that, 
which fignifies the Manner or ^ality, a Noun Adje6ii<ve, But 
thefe additional Terms of Subjlanti've and A^e&ive feem to us 
fuperfluous and burthenfome to the Minds of the young Learn- 
ers, without any manner of Benefit to the Underftanding ; for 
the different Nature of the Two Words is fully exprefs'd by the 
Terms NAMES and Q^U A LI TIES, and it is vain to do 
that by many, which may be done by few. Nature is fimple 
in all her Operations, and he is the beil Engineer, who produces 
the EfFedl, with the fewell Wheels, Screws, iffc. 

Thofe, who ufe thefe Terms, give this Reafoh for them, 
that they are called Adjccii'vesy or (as fome) Adnouns, becaufe 
having no natural Subilance of their own, they fubfift by no- 
thing but the Noun Subfianti've, to which they are join'd, as in 
thefe Two Words, round Earth ; the laft is the Subjlanti've, and 
the firft only fignifies the Manner or Quality of its Being : That 
is, the A£^c3i<vey Adname, or ^aiity, cannot be put by itfelf 
in any Sentence ; it would not make Senfe, it wou'd convey 
no Idea to the Mind ; for to fay a Round , a White^ a Blaci, a 
Crooked, &c. is to fay nothing ; It requires therefore ibme 
Name, or Noun Zubftanti've, as they Qall it, to be join*d to it, 
to make Senfe, or form any Idea ; as a round Ball, a mshite 
Horfe, a black Hat, a crooked Stick, are true Objeds -of the 
Thoughts, and every Body underftands them : But if yea iay, 
a Man, a Horfe, a Houfe, Sec. we perfedly know what you 
mean; and therefore fubfiding by itfelf, in good Senfe it is calPd 
a Subflantive Name, or in the vulgar Phrafe a Name Suhjiantpue. 

[2] The Objedls of our Thoughts are either Things^ as the 
Sun, the Earth, Water, Fire, Air, Wood, &c. which wc ge- 
nerally call SUBSTANCE ; or the Manner of Things, as 
tobera«»^, red, hard, knowing. Sec. which are called ACCI- 
DENTS. And there is this Difference betwixt the Ti^/v//, 
or Suhftances, and the Manner of Things, or Accidents, that the 
Subfrances fubfift by themfelves ; but the Accidentr fubfift only 
iy and /» the Suhftances, 
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There are Three Sorts of NAMES; Common Names are 
fuch as agree to, or exprefs a whole Kind ; as the Name Horfe 
iignifies my Hor/e, your Horje^ and all the Horfes that are, 

Profer Names diftinguifti Particulars of the Kind from each 
other ; as Cafar^ Pompey, Cicero^ diftinguiih thofe from all the 
reft of Mankind. The fame holds of the proper Names of 
QtieSy TonAjns^ Mountains j Rivers ^ Countries , &c. 

Perfonal 

This is what makes the principal Difference betwixt Words, 
that fignify the fimple Objedls of our Thoughts ; the Words 
which fignify Subftancesy or the Things themfelves, are calPd 
Names or Subfiantive Names ; and thofe which fignify Accidents^ 
by expreffing the SubjeSs with which thefe Accidents agree, are 
call'd ^ua/ities, or (according to the common Way) J(^e£fi<ve 
Names or Adnames, 

This is the firft Original of Names, both Subfiantive and Jd* 
jeSi've, or Names and ^alities. But we have not ftopt here ; 
for le^ Regard has been had to the Signification, than to the 
Manner of fignifying. For becaufe the Subftance is that which 
fubfifts by itfclf, the Appellation of Subfianti<ve Names has been 
given to all thofe Words which fubfift by themfelves, in Dif- 
courfe, without wanting another Name to be joinM to them, 
tho' they did only iignify Accidents. Thus on the contrary, 
even thofe Words, which fignify Subftances, are call'd At^ec- 
tifues^ when by their Manner of fignifying they may be jom'd 
to other Names in Difcourfe : As the Warriour Gody the Bo^er 
JOngy and the like, which tho - they are call'd Names, put to* 
gether by Appofition, degenerate here plainly into die Signi- 
fication of Qualities belonging to the Names, and are therefore 
Names degenerated into ^alities^ or Subjiantives into Ad^ 
jeBi<ves. 

But the Reafbn that renders a Name uncapable of fabfifting 
by itfelf, is when, befides its diftindt Signification, it has an* 
other more confus'd, which we call the C O N N O T A T I O N 
^i a Thing, to which that agrees which is meant by the diftindl 
Signification. 

Thus the diftin£l Signification of Ped^ is Rednefs ; but it fig* 
nifies the Subjed of that Rednefs confufedly ; which make^ it 
not capable of fubfifting by itfelf in Difcourfe, becaufe we muA 
exprefs or underftand the Word which fignifies the Subjeft. 
As, therefore, that Connotation makes the AdjeSlive, or ^/z- 
lity ; fo when that is taken away from Words which fignify 
• Accident s^ they become Svbflantiies or Names: As from Cor 

E 2 loitr% 
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Perfonal Names are us'd, when we fpeak of Perfons or Things^ 
to avoid the Repetition of the fame Word, and fupply the Plact 
of Names of Men, Women, and Things. 

Tovfl different Endings different Numb€rs Jhtyvu^ 
And *u;hicb no other Parts of Speech does kno^w. 

[3] Names 

lour'd^ Colour \ from Red, Redne/s; from Hard, Hardne/si from 
Prudent, Prudence, Sec. On the contrary, when you add to 
Words fignifying Subflanccs^ that Connotation, or confused Sig- 
nification of a Thing, to which the Subjiances have Relation, 
it makes them Jdje^ives, or ^alities, as Man, Manly, Man* 
kind. 

The Greeks and the Latins have an infinite Number of thcfc 
Words ; as ferreus, aureus, bo<vinus, fvitulinus, &c. bat they 
are not fo frequent in the Hebrenv, nor in French, and many 
of the vulgar Tongues ; but in the EngUflj, we think, they are 
not more rare than in the dead Languages. 

Again, if we take thefc Connotations from thcfe A^e£li*vu or 
polities form'd of Names, or of Subfianti'ves, wc make tl^em 
new Subfianti'ves, which we may properly call Derivatives; and 
fo Humanity comes from Humane, and Humanus from Honui. 

But there is another Sort of Names, which pafs for Subfi;^- 
tives, tho' in reality they are Adjedlives, fince they fignify an 
nccidcntal Form ; and befides, denote a Subject to whicl^ the 
Porm agrees : Such are the Names of the feveral Offices and 
Profeffions of Men ; as Kingy Philofopher, Painter, Soldier^ 
i^c. but the Reafon why thefe pafs for Subilantives, is, that 
they can have nothing but Man for their Subjed, at leaft accor- 
ding to the ordinary way of Speaking, and the firfl Impofition 
of Names ; fo not neceflary to join their Subilantives with them, 
fince they may be underftood without any Confuiion, and tjiey 
can have no Relation to any other Subjed. By this Means 
thefe Words have obtained what is peculiar to Subftantives, *vsz. 
to fubfift by themfelves in Difcourfe. 

'Tis for this very«^me Reafon that certain Names, and Per- 
final Names, or Pronouns, are taken Suhftantively, becaufe t}iey 
relate to a Subilance fo general, that it is eaiily underftood, as 
our Country, Earth is underftood j Judea, Province is under- 
ftood. 

And we have obferv'd, that AdjeQives or ^alities have 
Two Significations ; one diftindl of the Form, and one confofed 
•f the SubjeS : But we infer not from thence, that they figni- 
fying 
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[3] Names in general fignifying either one or more of the 
fame kind, muft have Two different Nambers to cxprefs this 
DifFerence ; as, the Singular^ which fignifies but One 5 and the 
Pluralj which (ignifies more than one ; and all Names difcover 
this Diftin^Elion of Number, by the changing their Endings ; as 
Man, One Man ; Men, more than one. 

This likewife gives another Mark to diftinguifh Names from 
the other Parts of Speech : For tho' the Jffirmations have Two 

Numbers^ 



fying the moft diftindl Signification, are alfo the mod diredt ; 
for they fignify the Subje^ diredly, tho' more confufedly, but 
the Form only indiredUy, tho' more diftindtly. Thus tVhite 
fignifies dirc^y fomething that has Whitenefs, but in a very 
confusM Manner, without denoting in particular any one Thing 
that may have Whitenefs ; and it figni£es Whitenefs only indi- 
redtly, but in as diftinft a Manner as the Word Whitenefs itfelf. 

There are Two Sorts of Ideasy one reprefents to us a iingle 
Thing, as the Idea of one's Father, Mother, a Friend, his own 
Horfe, his own Dog, l^c. The other Idea prefents to us fe- 
veral Things together, but of the fame Kind, as the Idea of 
Man in general, Horfes in general, (!f r. But not having dif- 
ferent Names for thefe difierent Ideas^ we call the Names of 
iingle LUas, proper Names; as the Name of P/ato, which agrees 
to one particular Philofopher, fo London to one City ; and thofe 
Names which iigriify common Jdeas^ general or appellative 
NameSy as the Word Man, which agrees with all Mankind ; 
of the fame Kind are the Words Lyon, Dog, Horfe, &c. yet the 
proper Name often belongs to feveral at the fame Time, as 
Peter, John, Robert, &c. but this is only by Accident, by rea- 
fon that many have taken the fame Name ; but then other 
Names are added, which determine and rellore the Quality of 
a proper Name, Thus the Name of Charles is common to many, 
yet if you add the (2^), it becomes proper to the King of that 
Country where 'tis fpoken. Nor is it neceflary fometimes to 
make any Addition, becaufe the Circumftances of the Difcoiuif 
fuffidently denote die Perfon that is fpoken of. 

[3] The common Names, which agree to feveral, may be con- 
fider'd feveral Ways : For Firft, They may cither be apply'd 
to one of the Things, to which they agree, or may all be con- 
fider'd in a certain Unity, which the Philofophers call U N I- 
VERSALUNITY. zdly. They may be apply 'd to feveral 
together^ confidering them as feveral. 

E 3 To 
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Nambers, yet they are not thus diftinguifliM j as we ihall fee, 
when we come to 'em. There are Two more Diftin6tions of 
Names^ which come properly after all the Parts of Speech, be- 
cause they depend on the Knowledge of 'em. 

To Singular Names ive airways add an (s) 

When ive the Plural Number ivould exprefs ; 

Or (es), for more dtlightfal eafy Sounds 

When'er the Singular to end is found 

In (ex), or (ze), (ch), (fh), or (s), 

(Ce), (ge), <wh£n they their fcfter Sound confefs. 

The Singular Number is made Plural by adding (j) to the 
Singular ; as Tree^ Trees ; Handy Hands ; Mile^ Miles : But 
when the Neceffity of Pronunciation requires it, in the Place 
of (j) we muft add (es) ; that is, when the fmgular ends in [s) 
or (/'), (%e), [x)y [fh)y {ce)^ {ch)^ or [ge) pronounced foft, 
as Horfey Horfs ; Fox^ Foxes ; Fijhy Fijhes^ and Fify : Maze, 
Mazes i Pri.'ice, Princes ; Tench y Tenches ; Page, Pages ; by 
which means the Plural Number confifts of Two Syllables, tho* 
the Singular is but one ; as all the foregoing Examples ihew. 

The fUoiuing Examples are yet feen. 

When for the (s) the Plural ends in (en), 

Js Oxen, Women, Chicken, Brethren, Men. 

Cow has the Plural Co^ws, cr Keen, or Kim ; 

And fo has Sow, the Plural Sows, or Swine. Ox^ 



To diftinguifh thefe two Sorts of Ways of Signifying^ two 
Numbers have been invented, the Singular y as a Man ; the 
Pluraly as Men, Nay, the Greeks have yet another Number, 
caird the Dual Number y or fignifying Two ; the Hebrenvs havtt 
the fame, but that is only when the Words figmfy a Thing 
double either by Nature, as the Eyes, the Hands, the Feet ; or 
by Art, as Scijforsy Tongs, &c. 

As for Common and Appellative Names, they feem all natQ« 
rally to require a Plural Number, yet are there feveral which 
have none, whether by the Influence of Cuftom only, or fome 
Reafon ; fo the Names of Gold, Silvfr, Iron, or other Metals, 
Lave fcarce any Plural in any Language. The Reafon of which 
we fancy to be this. That becaufe of the great Refemblance 
there is between the Parts of Metals, every Species thereof is 
not coniidered, as having feveral Individuals under it. This is 
very palpable in the French, where to denote a lingular Metal, 
\vc add the Partide of Partition, de VOr, de V Argent, du Fer, 
QM, Silver, Iron, as we {xyLrons, bat then it fignifies not i 

li I 
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Ox, Chid, Man, and all deriv'd from it, as Horjeman, Toot- 
man, Sec. IVcman, Child, Brother, have the Plural in (en) ; 
tho' Brethren fignifying both Brothers, and Sifters, has likewife 
Brothers ; and Snvine Sgnifies, both Male and Female, and with 
{a) before it, is us'd for one Hog, or Sow, Chicken is fometimes 
likewife ufed for one Chick : Deer^ Sheep, Fern, are the fame in 
both Numbers ; of the Singular with [a) before them. 
7o thefe Irregulars fome more add yet ; 
As Loufc, Lice; Moufc, Mice; Goofe, Geefc ; <?»^/ Foot, 

Feet, 
And Tooth, Teeth ; Die, Dice ; and alfo Penny, Pence, 
Deri'v^d from Penny V Criticks fay, long fince. 
The Names, wobofe Singulars end in (f ) or (ft). 
Their Plurals hit*ue in (ves), *we a/ivays fee; 
As Calf, Calves ; Sheaf, Sheaves ; half, halves ; and 

Wife, Wives ; 
Leafy Leaves; Loaf, Loaves; Shelf, Shelves; Self,^ 

Selves; Knife, Knives ;j 
Add unto thefe Wolf, Wolves; Thief, Thieves; Life,' 

Lives. 
Staff 

Metal itfelf, but Inftruments made of Iron ; the Latin jEra 
iignifies Money, or a certain founding Inftrument, like the 
Cymbal, l^c. 

But this Difference of Number in Names, is exprefs'd by a 
Difference of Termination or Ending, as is exprcfs'd in the 
Text. But tho' Slualities fhould have a Plural, becaufe they 
naturally imply an uncertain Signification of a Subjed, which 
renders them capable of agreeing with feveral Subjeds, at lead 
as to the Manner of fignifying, tho' in efFed they did only 
agree to one, yet in Englijh there is no Difference of the I'er- 
jnination or Endmg, to diftinguifh this Agreement. 

There are Three Things more, which are Cafe, Declenjion^ 
and Gender, which the Englijh Names have not. But the Cafes 
of the Latin and Greek expreffmg the Relations of Word to 
Word, and their Dependance on each other, we fupply that 
with greater Eafc by Prepofitions, as by of, to, for, from, &c. 
But thefe having a peculiar regard to the Conibrudion of Words 
join'd in Sentences, we fhall refer our Learner to that Place. 

Tho' we have (in our Language) no Note of Difference of 
Gender, either by the Ending or Termination of the Wordfi, 
or any Article proper to them ; yet we thought it proper ia 
dits geocnd View of GRAMMAR, which we give you in 

£ 4 theft 
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Staff hzs Sfa'Vfs ; tho' the double (ff) Singular generally 
in^kes double ( ff') with (j),in the Plural ; as.C//^, Shff, Muff 
Sec. Mifchkf is us'd both Mifchie^es and mf chiefs in the Plu- 
ral; (/) and {<ve) are fo nearly related, that they eafily pa6 
from one into the other, in all Languages. 

Except Hoof, Roof, and Wharf, and Proof, Relief, 
RufF, CufF, SkiiF, MufF, Dwarf, Handkerchief, andQiitf. 

There may be fome others of the fame Kind, thefe are enough 
to make good the Exception in the Sound of thofe Singular! 
that end in (/) and \th) : There if a like Softning or Allevia- 
tion, without changing the Letters, as Hott/e, Houfa } as it 
\rere Hcuzfs; Path, Path; Clotby Cloths, or Cloaths, Earth 
keeps its harder Sound when *tis usM in the Ilura], wbkli is but 
feldom. 

Cuftofrty to ivhich all Latiguages mujl bo^iVf 

Docs to fome Names no Singular allo^w^ 

Ufd 

thefe Notes, to add fomething on this Head in relation to othef 
Tongues. 

I'he Adnamesy or AdjeSli*ve Names, or, as we call them, SiuA" 
littcsy naturally agree to fcvjcral; and therefore it has been thought 
fit, both for the avoiding of Confufion and the Ornament of: 
Dilbourfe, with Variety of Terminations to invent a-Diverfitjr- 
in the AdjeSli'vesy Jdnames, or ^aiities, fuitable tO the Names 
or Suhftanti'ves, with which they agree. 

Now Men having confider'd themfelvcs, and obferv'd tho 
confiderable Difference of the two Sexes, thought fit to vary, 
the fame Adjedive Names, by giving them different Termina- 
tions, as they are differently apply'd to Men or Women ; a& 
when we fay in Latin, bonus Fir, a good Man^ in the MafSca« 
line ; fpeaking of a Woman, they change the Ending of the: 
Adjc&i've or polity, and fay bona Mulier. 

But in EngUJh we are more ilridl in this ; for we exprefi the 
Difference of Sex by different Words, and not by the Varia-e 
tion of Epithets or Subftanti^ves \ as Boar, So*w; Boy, Girli 
Brother, Sifter ; Buck, Doe ; Bull, Co<w ; Bullock, Heifer j 
Cock, Hen; Dog, Bitch-, Duck, Drake; Father, Mother^ 
Goofe, Gander ; Horfe, Marti Hit/band^ Wife ; Lad, Lafs ; 
King, ^een, Man, W^cman*, Mafter, Dame; NephetJo, Niece i 
Feacock, Peahen ; Rem, Eive ; Son, daughter ; Uncle, Aunt ; 
Wido<wer, Widotv; Wizard, Witch; Batchelor, Maid^ Virgin i 
£nighe or Lord, latfy. But the following Twcnty-loar Fc 

mininct 
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Ufe has in EngUfi^ as well as other Languages^ dcny'd the 
Singular Number to fome Words ; as Annals ^ Alps, AJhes^ 
Boweisy Bellows^ Breeches^ Calends, Crejfcs, Goods^ (meanhag 
Things poffefs'd by any one, as the Goods of Fortune] Entrails ^ 
Ides, Smallonvs of every Kind, NoneSy Sciffhrs^ Snuffers^ Sheers^ 
Tongs, Lungs, Sec* 

To others Jhe, nuith arbitrary Will, 

T>enies the Claim of Plural Number fiill\ 

All Proper Names ixje in this Rule contain. 

The Names of Liquids, H«-bs, mofl Sorts of Grain^ 

Fat undluous Matter, Wax, fitch, and Glue, 

The Names of Virtues, Vice, and Metals too. 

As we have fome Words, which have no Singular Number^ 
fo on the other hand we have many more without a Plural % 
fome by the Nature of the Things fignified, others by meer 
Ufe. Thus all proper Names of Men, Women, Mountains, 
Rivers, or any other Creature, to whom, for Diilindion, a pro- 
per Name is given ; as Bucephalus to the Horfe of Alexander the 
Great ; Thefe have no Plural Number, becaufe they naturally 
agree but to qne : For when we fay the Cajars, the Alexanders, 
the Mordaunts, and the like, it is figuratively, including under 

thofe 

minines or Females, are diflinguifhed from the Males, by the 
Variation of the Termination of the Male into {efs-^ 



Abbot Abefs 

Jiaor AUreJs 

Adulterer Adulterefs 

Ambaffador Ambafjadrefs 



Count 

Deacon 

Duke 

EleBor 

Emperor 

Governor 

Heir 

Jew 



Ccuntefs 
Deaconefs 
Dutchefs 
EUarefs 
Emprefs 
Govemeft 
Hejrefs 
Jenucfs 



Lion 

Mfirquis 

Mafier 

Prince 

Prior 

Patron 

Poet 

Prophet 

Shepherd 

Tutor 

Vifcount 



. Lionefs 
Marques, or 

Marchionefs 
Miftrtfs 
Princefs 
Priorefs 
Patronefs 
Poitefs 
Prophetefs 
Sbeperdeft 
Tutorefs 
Vifcountefs* 



And two in (/>), as Adminifiratrix, Executrix* 

This is all that our Language knows, of any Thing like the 
Genders, which is only a different Way of expreffing the Male 
and the Female, but the old Languages have gone farther : For 
as fome AdjeHi<ves or ^alities might have Relation to other 
Things beiides Men and Women, it was thought necefTary to 

I £ 5 appropriate 
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thofe proper Names all thofe who referable them in their Va- 
lour, Condud, Virtue, (stc. except JIfs, and perhaps Jfptn^ 
mnes. 

To thefe wc may add the Names of yirtues, Vices^ HaHis, 
abftraa Qualities ; of Metals, Heris, Spices, Liquids, unBuous 
Matter, Fat, Wax, Pitch, G/ue ; moil Sorts of Grain, as TPheat, 
Rye, Barley, Diirnel, except Oats and Tares, (Peas, Beam, and 
Vetches are Palfe, not Grain, tho' fet down by fome for 'cm) 
likewife Chof, Bran, Meal. The Names of Spices, as Peffer, 
Ginger, Mace, Cinnamon, except Clones and Nutmegs ; Of 
Herbs and Drugs, Cochineal, Sothemuood, Grafs, Madder, Rue, 
Mofs, Fennel, Rofemary, Wol/hvort, Cli'ver, Endiff, Sage, Parjley, 
Spikenard, Spinach, Sa<vory, Hellebore, Hemlock, Sec. except Col- 
nvorts. Leeks, Artichoaks, Cabbages, Nettles, and thofe whoft 
Names are compounded with Foot, or Tongue, as Cronxfoet, Ad- 
ders-tongue : Of Liquids, as Air, Choler, Blood, Muft, or new 
Wine, Beer, Ale, Spittle, Snot, Siveat, Urine, Vinegar, Milk: 
Of un^uous Matter, as Honey, Butter, Fat, Greafe, Amher^ 
Wax, Marrow, Pitch, Rofin, Tar, Glue, Lard, Dirt^ Sulphur^ 
Bitumen^ Brimftone : Of Metals, as Lead, Brafs, Pewter, Tin', 

Copper, 

appropriate to them, one or other of the Terminations invented 
for Men and Women: Hence all other Names, or Subilantives^ 
have been rang'd under the Heads of Mafculine or Feminine,. 
and fometimes indeed not without a plaufible Reafon, as in the 
Names of Offices properly belonging to Men, as Rex, Judex,. 
&c. (which, as we have before hinted, are but improperly Stih^ 
fianti'ves) which arc of the MafcuHne Gender, becaufe Hom9 i» 
underflood. in the fame Manner, all the Female Offices are oT 
the Feminine Ginder, as Mater, Uxor, Regina, becaufe Mulier 
is underftood. 

But this happens in other Cafes meerly by Fancy, withoaC 
any other Reafon, than the Tyranny of Coflom, and therefore 
it varies according to the Languages, or even according to the 
V/ords int'oduc'd from one Language inta another. Thus 
Arbor, a Tree, is Feminine in Latin, but Arbre is Mafculine iQ- 
Fretich, and Dens (a Tooth) is Mafculine in Latin, and Femi- 
nine in French (Dent), Nay, that has fometimes changed in 
one and the fame Language according ta the Times and Oc- 
cafions. And thus according to Prifian, Al*vus in Latin, wai 
anciently Mafculine, and afterwards became Feminine ; Aa- 
'vire (a Ship), was anciently Feminine in French, bat is novr 
M&icuiiive. 

Tl 
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Coppery Sth/eTy Gal^; add hwy^ Jet: Of Virtues, Prudence^ 
Juftice, Cbaftity 5 and of Vices, Pride, S4otb, Envy : Of abftraa 
Qualities, JVi/domy Probity^ Modefiy, Bajh/ulnefs, Stwiftnefsy Bold^ 
ne/Sf Conftancjy Courage, Ardour, Candour, Contempt, Palenejs, 
Fame ; add to thefe Hunger, People, Vulgar, Ojf spring, Ruft, 
Duft, Soot, Wool, &c. 

The beft Rule for tliis is. That Things that are fmall and un- 
diftinguifhable, want the Plural Number -, but tho& which are 
larger, and more diiUnguiih'd, have it. 

Thus 



The fame Variation of Ciiflom or U(e has made feme Words; 
which were formerly certain, of a doubtful Gender, being 
Eifed as Maiculine by fome, as Feminine by others, as hie, or h^tc 
Finis in Latin, or h or la Comte in French. 

But the Gender, which is called doubtful, is however not fo 
common as fome Grammarians imagine : for it properly belongs 
only to the Names of fome Animals, which in Greek and Latin 
are promifcuoufly joined both to Mafculine and Feminine Ad- 
ieSHves or ^alities, to exprefe either the Male or Female, as 
B0S, Cam's, Sus, &c. 

There are ftill other Words, which they place under the 
Neuter Gender, but they are properly only AdjeSIiwes or pa- 
nties taken Subflanti'vely, becaufe they commonly fubiid in Dif- 
courfe by themfelves, and have no different Terminations ac^ 
commodated to the different Genders, as ViBor, ViSirix, lUx, 
Regina, Piftor, Piftrix, and the Hke. 

We ought alfo here to obferve frOm hence, that what the 
Grammarians call Epicene, is not a different Gender ; for Vulpes 
(a Fox), tho' it indifferently fignifies either the Male or Female, 
is really of the Femine Gender in the Latin ; and thus in 
French the ^or^ Aigle (an Eagle) is truly Feminine, becaufe 
the MafcuKne or Feminine Gender in a Word, does not fo 
properly regard its Signification, as that it ihould be of fuch a 
Nature as to join with AdieQive or ^luality, in the Mafculine 
or Femine Termination, as either does occur : And fo in 
the Latin^ Cufiodia, Vigili^e, Pri/oner, or Watchman or Cp«- 
tinel, arc really Femimne, tho' they fignify Men. This is what 
is common in the Genders to all Languages that hftvc them^. 

The Latin and Greek in the Neuter Gender do not regard 
them, having no Relation to the Male or Female Sex, but what 
Fancy gives them^ atid the Termination of certain Words. 

E+] Ti»r 
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Thus much for Names Common and Proper : We Ihall con-, 
dude this Head with a thorough Examination of the third Sort, 
&LiVd Per/ona/ Names. [4] • 

Three Perfons on/y evety Language claims^ 
Which ive exprefs ftill by the follo<voing Names ; 
I, Thou, and He, She, It, We, Ye, and Thty, 
If you to thefe ^11 add Who, What, you may. 
[5] Since in Difcourfe whatever is faid, is fpoke either of 
ourfelves, to another, or of a third, it is necei^ry that there 

be 

[4] Tho' we think it pretty obvious, that P€rfonal N^imu 
are not a different Part of Speech from Names^ notwithflan4ing 
feme, who are wedded to the old Way, only becaufe it is old ; 
yet we Ihall here add the learned Mr. Johnfon's Proof of thia 
Truth. Pronoun (fays he, in his fifth Animadveriion, p, 10.) 
quafifro Nomine : If is put for a Noun then it feems by the Name, 
and our /Juthor (LILLY) it is much like a Noun in his Defi^ 
flit ion of it, fo like indeed ythe.t it is the fame : The only Dijf arena 
het'wixt it and other Nouns, //,* that it fegnifits a Per fin Pri* 
marily, and Secondarily a Thing, ^which is VoffiusV Definition 
of it, Prlmario Nomen refpicit, I Juppofe, Nomen Perfonse, 
fecundano VG^m, Analog, lib. i.cap. 3. ofid if it fignify a Petfin^ 
it tnuji come under the Notion of a Noun, for a Perfon is a 
Tiling, fuch a Thing as may be ccnftdered alone by the Under- 
flanding, and he the Subjedl of a Predicate, 1 mean the Sub- 
flanti^e Pronoun, for there are alfo Procouns Adjedive. In- 
deed, this Part of Speech is in order cf Nature the firfl Noun,^r 
ivhen Adam and Eve ivere only in the World, they needed no other 
Name but I and Thou to fpeak to one another, and luhofe Names 
nvere not gi^ven them out of any NeceJJity, The Pronoun therefore 
is a Noun, only a Perfonal one, to be ufed avben ive fpeak of 
Things per finally, to ^which (upon the Multiplication of Man-* 
kind) ijuas added the, proper Name to diftinguijh Perfons by, and 
alfo particular Things, ^ivhich are as it lucre fpoken of Per^ 
fonally, ^when they are fpoken of pcirticularly. And thus ive find 
Nouns ufed in the firit Perfon, as Romulus Rex Regia Arma 
afFero. Liv. 1. 1. alfo Anobal peto pacem. Id. 1. 30. and 
Callapius recenfui, at the End of Terence'*^ Plays. And thus 
far Mr. Johnfon \ which is fofficient to Ihew that we have )u^y 
pUc'd them here under the Head of Names. 

[5] The frequent Repetition of the fame Words, being as 
tiiiagrecable, as it is necellkry for us to fpeak often of the fame 

Ttinjj^ 
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be Three Perfons s 7, die firit, /^<7ir, the fecond, and be, Jhe, 
or /V, the third ; of which all other Words but 1 or thou^ with 
the Plurals, are. If we fpeak of a Male, we fay, be\ if of a 
Female, Ihe \ if of Things that have no Sex, we nfe //. The 
Plural Number of /is n»e ; of thou^you and^f.; tho' by Cullom 
we fay you^ when we fpeak but of one Perfon, thou being fel- 
dom us'd but to GOD, as Wilt thou, O Lord! and on foiemn 
Occafions to Princes, RememBer, O Prince ! that thou art born 
a Man : otherwife thou is never us*d but in Contempt, Anger, 

Difdain, 

Thing, to avoid this, there are, in all known Languages, 
certain W<»:ds eiUblifl^'d to fupf^y this Defc&, and remove this 
Jndecoram, which are call'd Pronames, for Names, Perjonaf 
Names, or as vulgarly in Englijh, Pronouns, 

In the £rft Pkce it has been obferv'd, that it would be te- 
dious, as well as indecent, to be often naming ourfdves by our 
Proper Names ; and for that Reafon the Proname of the frft 
Perfon was introduced to (land in the Place of his Name who 
fpeaks, as 7, 'we. 

And on the other hand, to avoid the too frequent Repetition 
of the Name of the Perfon to whom you fpeak, thou or yom 
(Pronames of the fecond Perfon) were invented. 

And laillyi to avoid the too often repeating the Names of 
other Perfons or Things of which we difcourfe, the Perfonal 
Names of the Ibird Perfon were invented, as He, fhe, it, ijobo, 
•what, 

Thefe Perfonal Nanus performing the Office, and fupplying 
the Place of other Names, they have like them two Numbers, 
that which fignifies one, and that which figniHes more than one, 
(i. e, the Singular) as 7, thou, you, be j and the Plural, as nx^e, 
ye, or you, and they. Tou (as has been faid) is ufed in the 
Singular for thou and thee, as well as in the Plural for ye. Thus 
in French, vous for tu and thy. 

In other Languages, which have Genders, the Pronouns have 
the fame ; the fir^ and fecond are common, except in the He- 
bre^v, and thofe Languages which imitate that, in which the 
Mafculine is diftinguifh'd from the Feminine ; but in the Englifh 
we have no Genders, as has been feen in the foregoing Notes. 
The fame may be faid of Cafes. There is this to be obferv'd 
in thefe Perfonal Names, That the Termination changes in both 
Numbers, when it comes after a Verb or Word of yjj^lrmation, 
as I, me', lue, us; thou, thee; you, or ye, you; be, him \ fhe, 
her \ they, them -, except it, which does not vary. 

[I] I. 
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Difdaiii, or Familiarity. He, Jhe, and //, have (in the Plural 
Number) only they, 

thefe Names in loth the Numbers ive allotv 
A leading and a following State to know : 
7he leading State is J, the following ME, 
^he following State is US, the leading WE j 
Thus THOU ^WTHEE, YE, YOU, HE^ HIM 

and SHE, 
HER, THEY and THEM i WHO and WHOM 5 

but WHAT and IT^ 
To 'vary like the reft do not think fit, 

Thofe Perfonal Names have in both Numbers a doable Form 
or State ; the firft is what we may call the leading State, as I, 
the fecond thtfolioijuing State, as ME, Iw the Plural Number 
the leading State is WE, thtfollo'wing US, The Second is in the 
leading State THOU, in the fo/io^ing T H E E , in the Plural 
TE and TOU. The Third is in the leading State HE, if wc 
fpeak of a Male, in the fd/o'uing, HIM; or SHE, HER, 
and in the Plural fHET, THEM, which is the Plural of HE, 
SHE, and IT, which never varies its Ending, and is in both 
States IT, when we fpeak of Things of neither Sex. JVHO 
in the leading State of both Numbers, has WHOM in the /©/- 
lonuirg State in both. It is called the Interrogati've, becanfe 
it a&s Queftions of Perfons or Indi'viduals (as, Who is there, 
Peter ?) as What does of the Kind ox ^ality, and alfo in the 
Order of a Thing ; as. What is that ? it is a Book : What art 
thou ? in the Order of Number, the firft, fecond, third, fourth, 
i^c. (which is the fame in both the leading and foUvwing State, 
or, indeed, like It) It has no State. 

But to make this the plainer, we (haH lay down a View of 
all thcfc Perfonal Names together, in both their States. 



Perf. 1. 
Perf. 2. 
Perf. 3. 



Interog. 



C Sing. C 

I Plur. \ 

\ Sing. ^ 

I Plur. I 

\ Sing I 



Sing. 
Plur. 



7 

We 

Thm 

Ye 

He 

She 
They 



C Perfons C njcho 
\ Things \ twhat 



Me 

Us 
Thee 
Tvu 
Him 
Her 
Them 

tuhom 



CHAr. 
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C H A P. VIL 

Of Qy A L I T I E Sr 

U^e**ve/eenj that Names the Things themfil<ves eMprefs, 

Qualities the Manners ofthofe Things confe/s ; 

And on the Names intirely do depend^ 

Tor fwithout them they can no Senfe pretend: 

As round, black, white, fwift, crooked, iquarc, 

Muft (to he underfiood) to Names adhere. 

[1] "I^T AMES, as we have feen, exprefs the things them* 
X^ felves 3 polities are the Manners of thofe Things, 
as good^ badf rounds fquare, &c. For Example : The Being of 
Waxy is the Subflance of IVax^ or IVax itfelf, without regard 
to any Form or Colour, and is what we properly call the 
Name; the Roundnefs, Squarenefs of the Figure, (which may 
be abfent without any Detriment to the Being of the Wax) are 
the Manners of the Being ; as to be ignorant or knowing, arc 
the Manners or Qualities of our B(it?g : 1 nus we fay a round, 
hiacky fwhite^ &c. Tahh ; Table is the Name, and rounds blacky 
Kvhfte, &c. are the Qualities of that Name. 

And fince thefe Words are added to Names, to explain their 
Manner of Being, in refpedt of fome Quality, Number, Figure, 
Motion, Relation, Pofture, Habit, {ffr. as a canning Foxy the 
third Hea*veny a crooked Crab tree, a fiwift Horf, a Golden Can" 
dlefticky &c. they are properly call'd Qualities, and are inca- 
pable, preferving their Nature, of being added to any other 
Part of Speech. 

Thing, that to follow Names did fiill deny. 

Does after Qualities good Senfe fupply : 

As black Thing, white Thing, good Thing may convince j 

Thb makes that underfiood^ and be good Senfe. 

[i] In our Notes on NAMES, we have likewife delivered 
fuch Sentiments of ^alities, under the Title of AdjeSvves^ 
Adnamesy &c. as ar^ fufHcient to be faid on this Head, at lead 
as far as relates to the General GRAMMAR. But we cannot 
omit Mr. Johnfon^t Proof, That the Adjedivc or Quality // a 
different Part of Speech from the Name or Suhftanti*ve, Gr:m- 
" CoouncDtaricSy p. 8. The Adjeftivc (no doubt of it) re- 
quites 
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You may know this Part of Speech, by putting Thing after 
it, which it will bear with good Senfe, as a good Thing, a black 
Thingy a luhite Thing, &c. nor has it any diiFerent Endings 
to exprefs one and many. And as it cannot be underftood, or 
convey any Idea or Notion by itfelf, (as we cannot in Senfe 
fay, a black, a ivhite, &c.) without being joined to fome Name, 
(as 2i black Horfe, 2l good Man ^ a lAjhite Houfe, &c. fo it bears 
all Particles expreffing different Relations of Names with the 
Name to which it belongs ; for it can do nothing nor fignify 
any thing, without a Name exprefs'd or underftood, as to hit 
the ivhite, (Mark) is underftood ; to bo^l on a Green, (Turf) 
is underftopd ; refufe the evil (Thing J, and choofe the good 
(Thing), is in both Places fuppos'd. 

Lt 



quires a Subjiantive to be joined with it in Speech, to which it 
piay adhere. But the ^efiion is, <whether it be a Noun vr 
Name of a Thing ; that is, njohether it be equally fo nuith the 
Subftantive ; for if it be not, there is not an equal Participa- 
tion of the Genus betmieen thefe T<vjo, andfo the Di'vijion ts im» 
ferfe^ and Equivocal : That is, thefe Tivo ha*ve not the fami 
Genus, and therefore cannot be the fame Part of Speech, No^Wf 
I fuppofe, that no body ivill fay the Adjfidlive is equalfy, or as 
much the Name of a Thing as a Subftantive. The Subftantive 
reprefents all that is effential to the Nature of the Thing, at 
Homo, a Man, reprefents Animal rationale, or a rational living 
Creature ; but Bonus, Good, reprefents only an accidental Slua^ 
lity, ijohich tho* morally neceffary, /j not naturally fo, hut merely 
accidental. So that tho* a Man mry be called Good, and then* 
fore Good, in fome Senfe, may be faid to be his Name ; yet it is 
not equally as much his Name as Man, this lajl reprefenting all 
that is effential to his Nature, the other only ixjhat is accidental. 
For Adjedivum comes from adjicio, and there can be no tteed of 
adding any thing to the Subftantive, but lohat is accidental ; for 
nvhat is neceffary and effential, is in the Subftantive already, 
'^Tis therefore a fujfficient Definition of a Subftantive, That it is 
the Name of a Thing ; but that it may be knriun wohat is meant 
by Thing, / ha've added, which may fo fubfift: in the Imagina- 
tion, as to be the Subjeft of Predication : And the true Defi- 
nition of an Adjective, is, that it is a Word added to the Sub- 
ftantive, to declare fome additional Accident of the Subfianthue 
confider'd by itfelf; as of Quality, Property, Relation, Aflion, 
Faifion, or Manner of Being. I have added^ coniider'd by itfdf ; 

ticat^ 
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In Qualities no different Numbers are^ 
As their unvarfd Endings may dechre. 

This is fpoke as to their Forms in our Language ; for m 
other Languages, where they have various Terminations, the j 
have Numbers. 

l^hree kinds of Qualities there are njoe ino^w. 
Which from their Names immediately dojio^w : 
Firftfrom PoiTefiion, tue pofTeffive call^ 
And. from all Names hy adding (s) do fall. 

Thcfe 



wmm 



hecatfe the Relation of Subflantives, as ccnji!er*d in Sentences , is 
declared hy Prepofition?, and not by Adjedtives. Here is then a 
•uery different End and Intention in the Ufe of thef Words ^ and 
that is one good Grcund of conftitutirtg different Partf of Speech, 
But then^ not only the End in Signifcat;cn^ hut the End alfo in 
ConJlruSiionj is very different ; and that is the other Ground of 
making different Parts of Speech. For I knonv no reajon^ <vjhy 
any tody Jhould he troubled woith the DifiinBion of the fe^veral 
Parts of Speech, but to knonv th< «- different Significations and 
ConftruSions in general^ or ho'W generally to make ufe of thenk 
in Speech. 

Tho' this be a Demonflration of the Difference between th« 
Name and ^^uality^ or Subfianti^e and idji Bi^ve, and that they 
are two different Parts of Speech ; yet (ince what follows proves 
the Participle and Adjfiiive to be one Part of Speech, we (hall ^ 
purfue our learned Author's Difcourfe ; only adding, that Sciof^ 
fius long fince contended for the fame thing in his Infiitutionrs 
Grammatics Latime, in the beginning of his Au^uarium^ 
p. 162. of the Book. 

N91A1 the ConftruHion of a Subflantive is its Government^ hy 
nvhicb it is governed in fuch Cafe as its Dependence requires^ in 
its fe*veral Relations that it may have in a Sentence : Whereas 
tbi only ConftruBion of the Adjedive is its Agreement 'with its 
Subftantive, or being govern' d by it^ fo as to agree ivith it in 
Ca/e^ Gender and Number ^ ^whatever Relation it be in, or ivhat^ 
ever Cafe it be in by that Relation, And tho' Subftantives hi 
fut in Appofition voith other Subftantives, and agree vjith themp 
yet this is no real ObjeSlion, fuch Subftantives becoming Adje6^ives 
hy that very Ufe, as an Adje^ive or any other Part of Speech 
becomes a Subftantive, vahen it is ufed likfi a Subftantive; that* 
is 9 confider*d as a Thing. NOW in this the Participle ^-nd tbe^ 

Adje£Uve 
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Thefe PoJeJ^ve ^a/ities, or ^alities of PoJJrffiofty arc 
made by any Name^ whether Singulcr or Plural, by adding 
(s) or (es), if the Neceffity of Pronunciation require it ; as 
MaiCs Nature, for the Nature of Man ; Mens Nature, for the 
Nature of Men. Waller'^s Poems, 

But if the plural Name (s) docs end, 
7 he (s) pofleffive and that (s) is joirCd, 

If the Plural Name (as it generally does) end in (s), the 
two [ss)y (that is, that which forms the Number, and that 
which forms the Poffeflion) join in one, or rather one is left out 
for the Ealinefs of Sound ; as the Lords Houfe, for the Houfe of 
Lords f the Commons Houfe, for the Houfe of Commons, inHead of 
the Commons^ s Houfe, the Lords'* s Houfe, 

The fame in Proper Names is often found. 
For the more eafy Flotuing of the Sound, 

The 
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Adjective both agree as ijoell in Signification as ConfiruBion, Tie 
Adjedlive declares an accidental Difference of the Subftantive, f9 
does the Participle. The Adjedtive denominates the Subftandve 
hy that accidental Difference, fo in fome Senfe becomes its Name ; 
fo docs the Participle : unlejs any one luillfay that a trotting Horfe 
does not as much denominate the Subftantive as a white Horfe^ 
The Adje£live agrees nvith its Subflantive in ConfruBion, andfi 
does the Participle. The only Difference betiueen them is, that 
the Participle is faid to fignify fome difiinSt Time, I fhali am- 
fder that hereafter ; hut if that Difference be fufficient to make 
them Two Parts of Speech, the Ajedtive and Subfbntive $mijt 
be tivo difftrent Parts, becaufe of a greater Difference, But that 
that Difference is not fufficient to make them different Pftrts of 
Speech, / fhall fievo in wf Ammad<verfion ufon the Infiaitive 
Mood J nvhich, notiuithfianding its Confignification of Time^ I 
fhall pro<ve to be a Subiiantive. And therefore, if Conftgrnfica" 
tion of Time <will not unfubftantive that, as agreeing in the gmeral 
Signification and TJfe of a Subftantive ; fo neither njuill the. kki 
Confignification of Time unadjedlive the Participle, nvhich agrees 
in general Signification and ConftruSlion loith the AdjedUve. 

Thus far Mr. Johnfon ; and he makes his .Word good in Ani- 
inadveHion, from /. 341 to 3^0; which he may confult that 
ii not fatisfy'd with what we have produced from him on diis 
Head. 

[2] Thofe 
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The fame is often done in the Singular Number, when a 
Proper Name ends in (j), as Priamus Daughter ^ Venus Temple ; 
For Priamus* s Daughter ^ or Venus\ Temple, Tho' the full 
Writing is fometimes preferv'd, as King Charles' % Courts and 
5t. yames'*s Park^ and the like. [2] 

Whenever. Tiajo Names compounded nxje do fee. 
The firft is airways deenCd a Quality. 

This is the other Sort of Qualities, that derive themfelves 
immediately from NAMES j as Sea-fjh, Self-Love^ Ri<ver-fijh, 
Turkey-Voyage, Sea-fvoyage, Home-made, Self-Murder, Man- 
daughter. Gold- Ring ', and this fort of ^alitiesDr. WalUs calls 
y-efpeSinje: in which almoft all other Refpedls (but thofe of 
bojfefli've ^alities) are imply 'd ; which are yet more diftindt, 
jvhen they are requir'd to be exprefs'd by Particles, This is 
nothing elfe but the Name put after the manner of a ^ality, 
and joih'd to the following Word, by this Line or Mark call'd 
Hyphen, to incorporate it, as it were, into one Word, and 
vvhich is fometimes done without that fbort Line. 

As Qualities from Names, nue fee, do foiv. 

Thus fome to Personal Names 'we likeijoife owe i 

Js OUT, ours; their, theirs; her, hers; ray and mint i 

His, your, yours, audits, and whok, thy, and\hine. 

Thcfe arc Perfonal Poffeifives, and my, thy, her, our, your, 
their, are us'd, when they are join*d to Names, as This is my 
Horfe, This is my Hat. But mine, thine, hers, yours, theirs are 
us^d^ when the Name is underftood ; as This Horfe is mine. 

This 

_ I 

[2] Thofe who have imaging that this (sj was put in the 
Place of ^w, (the firft Part being cut off by Aph^erefis) and that 
therefore the Note of Apoflrophe ought always to be exprefs'd 
or underftood, are extreamly out of the way in their Judgment, 
For tho' we do not deny but the Note of the Apoftrophe may 
juftly (fometimes) be plac'd there, to give a more diftindl Per- 
ception of the Ufc of the (s) where there is occafion, yet wc 
muft deny that therefore it ought always to be done, and to 
fignify the Abfence of his ; for it is join'd often to the Names 
of Women, and to Plural "Names, where his cannot be fuppos'd, 
to be, without a palpable Solecifm ; and in the Words ours, 
yours, theirSf hers, wh$re fure no body cou'd ever dream that 
bis (hoa'd be. 

[3] The 
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This Hat is thine ; that is, This Horfe is my Horfe ; This Hat is 
thy Haty &c. Thus o^n cannot follow the latter, but the fbr- 
sner, as we iay, not yours otun, or ours o<w9i, but^^«r otuti, and 
9ur onvn. But mine and thine are moft commonly us'd, when a 
Name follows, that begins with a Vowel ; as my Arm^ or tmne 
Arm ; thy Aunt, or thine Aunt, We ihall put them all in one 
View, as we have done the Perfonal Names. 







with the 
Name. 


without the. 
Name. 
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, Tbefe by no means fubfifting by themfelves, nor fignifying 
any thing without Reference tO fome other Name or Names, 
are properly Qualities. [3] 

JxltQtjMT 
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[3] The Demonlbratives this and that, and their Plurals 
the/e and tho/e, the fame^ and the Relative or Interrogative'' 
luhichy are by no means Pronames, but Adje^injes, For they 
are not put for a Name or Subfianti've ; that is, they do nof 
fupply the Place of a Name (as is effential to a Proname, and 
which the very Denomination of the Word demonftrateS to be 
necefTary to it) but they are added to Names or SuiJIantS^ves, as 
the ^alities or AdjeBi<ves are : as this Man, that Man, the 
Jame Man. If they ever occur without their Names of Zuh* 
fianti'ves, which they often do, the Subjianti<ves are always un- 
derftood ; thus we fay, one, all, many, others, the Learned^ 
the Unlearned, omitting or leaving out the SuBftanti'ves or Names, 
and yet thefe Adje£li<ves are not put into the Number of PrO' 
names. 

Which is the (ame in both Nombers, and is us*d when we 
fpeak of iptii^s, as ^ho and ^whom, are when we talk of 
Per/ons. 
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jiuother. Sort of Qoalities there are^ 
Which being, doing, fuffering, declare^ 
And Time imply y as prefent, paft, to come^ 
In ibme more plainly ^ more obfcure in fome. 
In (ing) // ends 9 wuhen doing is exprefi^d^ 
In d, t, n, *when fuiFering'j'confefs'cL 

Thcfe Qualities arc, what the old GRAMMARIANS 
caird Participles^ and a modern Author has continued under 
that Name, notwithftanding what Mr. John/on, Scioppius, and 
others have urg'd ; but without any Reafon produc'd for' fo 
doing. But we being convincM, that thofe Reafons are not to 
beanfwer'd, befides feveralmore, which might be produc'd ; 
as Words which fignify Time, A^ion, &c. and yet are allow'd, 
on all Hands, not to be either Participles, or o^ Affirmation ^ 
venture to call them ^alities. 

We have not in the Verfe faid any thing of the Ending when 
it betokens Being, becaufe that is confinM to that one Word, ^d 
therefore needs no Rule ; and is only ifeing and Been, I being 
^ci, fent for a DoQor, I ha^ve been a Soldier. It fignifies doing j 
as, / am hearing a Song ; / luas tuning my Harpjichord, It figni- 
fies Jufferingi as, Iiuas beaten , Iivas abus'd ; and the like. [4] 

(A) 



We muft obfervc, that ijuhat is us'd Adjeftively, when it 
iigniiies ^alisy and is in a QuefHon, as in ^what Man ? that is 
what kind of Man, or in Number the firfl, fecond, and that 
is often us'd for luhich, and fo is an JdjeSi^ve, 

The Word onvn very often emphatically fubjoin'd to Names 
and Prenames, is likewife an A/c^i*ve ; as your own Horfe, my 
own Goods, Alexander'/ cwn Sivord. 

The Word felf, tho' plac'd by fome among the Pronames 
(becaufe 'tis generally render'd into Latin by the Word ip/ej is 
yet plainly a Suhfianti've or Name, to which there is fcarce any 
Word diredly anfwers in the Latin ; that which comes neareil; 
to it is Perfona, or Propria Perfona ; as thy/elf, myfclf, our- 
fehues, yourfel'ves, him/elf, itfelf, tbem/ehes, are we COnfefs 
us'd for hisfelf, itfelf, their/ehes ; but interpofing o^n^ we fay 
his oiAmfelf, its vwnfelf, their onunfelves. In the fame Senfe we 
meet in the Greek Poets, t? j9iu as /S»d x^oLroq or j8»ij *H^ajcX»)<!b or 
*HfauieXiof, Hercules ipfe. Her cults him/elf, Hercules his onjonfelf 

[4] The time, that is imply'd by this fort of ^ality or 
A^eBif^e, is- generally obfcure in Englijh, and rather plac'd in 
xht Word of Affirmation^ which is generally plac'd with it ; but 
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pofition another -Word, which is the Connexion of thofe two 
Terms, and which is properly the Adlion of the Mind, which 
affirms the Attribute of the Subjeft. Men are therefore under 
an equal NecefTity of inventing Words, that mark and denote 
the Affirmation, which is the principal Manner of our Thoughts^ 
as to invent thofe, which mark the Objefts of ''em. And this 
third Connedl I ve Term is what is generally call'd SiFarA,.hut 
more intelligibly an AFFIRMATION, fmce its chief Ufcis 
to fignify the Affirmation ; that is, to (hew, that the Difcourfe 
in which this Word is us'd, is the Difcourfe of a Man, who 
not only conceives Things, but judges, and affirms fometbing 
of *em ; in which.the Verb, or Affirmation is diflinguilhM firom 
fome Names and Qualities, which fignify Affirmation likewtfe ; 
fifi Affirmansy j^ffirtnatio^ becaufe they do not fignify, tliat the 
Thing is become the Objedl of our Thoughts, by the Re- 
fledlion of the Mind, and therefore do not mark, that he who 
ufes thofe Words affirms, but only, that he barely conceives an 
Affirmation. 

We have faid, that the chief Ufe of the Vtrh^ is to fignify 
the Affirtnatiotiy becaufe we (hall fee, that the Verb is likewife 
made ufe of, to fignify other Motions of the Soul, as to defirt^ H 
frayy to command^ i^c» but is only by changing the Inflexion, 
and the Mode. We (hall at prefent only confider the Verb in 
its chief Ufe and fignification, which is that which it has to the 
Jndicati've^ or firll StatCy Mode or Manner, 

-According to this Senfe, it may be faid, that the Verb or 
'Affirmation ought to have no other Ufe, but the marking the 
Connexion we make in our Minds, between the Terms of a 
Propolition. Thus there is only the Verb fffe, to h^ (which is 
caird a Verb Subftantive) that remains in this Simplicity : And 
further, we may fay, that even this Verb is properly thus Am- 
ple, only in the third Perfon of the Prefent Tenfe or Time, 
efi^ is, and on certain Occafions : For as Men naturally incline 
to (horten their Expreffions, they have always joined to the 
Affirmation other Significations in the fame Word, i^, Tiey 
have join'd that of fome Attribute, by which means too Words 
then make a Fropofition ; as when I fay, Petrus 'vivit, Peter 
/ivcs, becaufe the Word vivit (or lives) includes both the Af- 
firmation, and Attribute of being alive, fince it is the iktnt 
thing to fay, Piter li*vcs, and Peter is li'ving ; thence arifes the 
great JDiverfity of Verbs, in every Language ; whereas if the 
general Signification of the Affirmation were only given to the 
Verb, wl&out joining any particular Attribute^ Aere would be 

no 
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no need of more than one Verb in each Language, which it 
that we call Sabilantive. 

2£y, They have join'd the Subjed of the Propofition on 
certain Occafions, fo that two Words (nay, even one) may 
make an intire Propofition ; two Words, as Jam Homo^ becanfe 
/am not only iignifies the Affirmation^ bat indudes the Significa- 
tion of the Pronoun, or Per final Name, Ego, /; which is the 
Sabjedt of the Propofition. And in oar own Tongue we al- 
ways exprefs it, I am a Man. One Word may likewife cxprefs 
an intire Propofition ; as fvivo, fideo. Sec, For thefe FerSs in- 
clude both the Affirmation and the Attribute, as we have al- 
ready (aid ; and being in the firft Perfon, they include the Sub- 
j eft likewife, as, I atn living \ 1 am fitting: And hence comet 
the Difference of Perfons, which is generally in Verbs. 

'^dly. They have alfo join'd a Relation to the Time with, 
refped to the Thing afErm'd ; fo that one Word (as caenafti) 
fignifies that I afHrm to him, to whom I fpeak, the Aftion of 
fttpping, not for the prefent Time, but the paii, Thou bafifiipp*J^ 
And from hence the Verbs derive their Diverfity of Times, (or 
as the Vulgar has it, Tenfes) which is alfo generally common 
CO all Verbs, or Words of Afiirmation. 

The Diverfity of thefe Significations, join'd in the fame 
Word, is what has hindered a great many, otherwife of very 
good Capacities, from rightly underHanding the Nature of the 
Verb ; becaufe they have not confider'd it according to what 
is efiential to it, which is the Affirmation, but according to the 
various Relations accidental to it, as a Verb, or Word of Af- 
firmation. 

Thus ArijiotU, conf ning himfelf to the third Signification^ 
added to that which is eflential to it, defines a Verb, Vox figni* 
ficam cum 'lemporey a IVord that fignifies luith Time. Others, as 
Buxtorfi.usy adding to it the fecond, defines it. Fox flexilis cum 
Tempore, l^ Perjona ; a IVorJ that has di'vers Inflexions ivitk 
Time and Ptrfiifi. 

Others have confined themfelves to the firft Signification,, 
added to the Effential, which is that of the Attribute; and 
confidcring, that the Attributes Men have join'd to the Affirma^ 
tion in the fame Word, are commonly Aftives and Paffives, 
have thought the Effcnce of a ^rr^'confifls in fignifying the 
Anions and Paffions, And in fine, Julius Scaliger thought^ 
that he had difcover'd a great My fiery in his Book of the 
Principles of the Latin Tongue, by faying, that the Diftindlion of 
Things into permatuntes & fiuentes. Things permanent or lafting^ : 
or fixt^ and p^ffi^gt op that pafi anvof, wit tho true Orlgimil 
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of the DiflmfUon of Names, or Noum and Ferh or Jfirma^ 
tions ; fince Names are to fignify the former, and Ferhs the 
latter. But we may eafii/ perceive that thefe Definitions are 
falfe, and do by no means explain the true Nature of the Ftrh^ 
The manner of the Connexion of the two iirft fhew it faf-* 
iiciently, becaufe *tis not there exprefs'd what the Ferb fignifics, 
but only that with which it figniiies, 'vix, cum TemporBf cmsH 
Perfona ; the two latter are flill woHe, having the two grett 
Vices of Definitions, which is to agree ntque onrnty neque foti. 
For there are Ferbs which fignify neither jiSIicns nor Pafflmis^ 
nor what pafles away, as cxijiit, quiefcit, friget, alget, ttpet^ 
£alet, albet, <virei, claret, &rc. of wiiich we may have oocafion 
to fpeak elfewhere. 

There are Words, which are not Ferhs, that fignify A^ons 
and Paffions, and even Things tranfient, according to Scaliger'9 
Definition. For 'tis certain, that Participles (or Qualities de- 
rived from Verbs) are* true Nouns, and yet tbofe of Ferts 
aSi'vtf fignify ASiions, and thofe of Ferbs paffinje PaHions, as 
much as the Fcrhs themfclves from which they are form'd ; and 
there is no Reafon to pretend, that ftuens does not fignify a 
Thing that paflfes, as well as futt. To which may be added 
againft the two firtt Definitions of the Ferh, that the Participles 
fignify alfo with Time, there being a prefent, a palt, and a 
future, efpecially in the Latin and Greik, Sic. And thofe who 
(not without Reafon) believe, that a Focati<vc Ccfe is truly the , 
fecond Perfon, efpecially when it has a different Termination 
from the Nominative, will find, that on that Side there would 
be but a Difference of the more, or the lefs, between the Par* 
ticiple and the Ferh, And thus the eiTential Reafon, why a 
Participle is not a Verb, is, that it does not fignify the Affirma- 
tion ; whence it comes that to make a Propojition, which is the 
Property of the Ferh, the Participle muft add a Ferh, that is^ 
reflore that which was taken away by turning the Ferb into 
the Participle, For how comes it that Petrus ^viiit, Pttcr li'vcSy 
is a Propojition \ and Petrus 'vi'vcns, Peter liiHiig, is not fo, un- 
lefs ejl, is, be added, as Petrvs eft tvi^vens, Peter is living, but 
becaufe that Affirmation (which is in 'vivit) was taken away by 
making the Participle 'vi'ucns? Whence it appears, that the 
Affirmation, that is, . or is not found in a Word, makes it to be» 
or not to be, a Ferb, 

Upon which we may obferve en pajfant, that the Infinitive 
Mode or Form, or Mood^ which is very often a Noun or Name^ 
(as when we fky in French, le Boire, le Manger) is different from 
Participles^ the Participles being Noun AdljefUves^ or what 
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we call Qualities : But die Injmiti'vt Moods are 'Noun Suhfian- 
tin)es, or Names made by Abilradion of thofe JdieSives ; in 
the fame manner as of Candidas^ Candor is made, and of Whitty 
Whltentfs, Thus ruhet^ a Vtrh^ iignifies is red, including the 
AfHrmation and the Attribute ; rubens^ the Participle iignifies 
only Red^ without jlffirmation, and Rubere taken for a Noun, 
fignifies Rednefs, 

It (hould, therefore, be allowed a conflant Rule, that con- 
fidering fimply what is eilential to a Ferb, the only true Defi- 
ri:ion is ^vox fignificans Jffirmationem^ a Word that fignifies 
an Jfiirsnationy fince we can find no Word that marks an 
Affirmation y but what is a Verbi nor any Verb but what marks 
it (at leall) in the Indicatinfe^ or firft Mood: And there can no 
manner of doubt be made, that if a Word were invented, as 
efi would be, which fhould always mark the Affirmation, with- 
out having any Difference of Time or Perfon ; fo that the Di- 
verfity of PeHbn (hould be marked only by Nouns or NaMeSy 
and Pronames or Perfonal Namesj and the Diverfity of Tinoes 
by Adverbs or added Words, (as in Englijh) it would however 
be a true Verb, As in the Proportions, which the Philofophers 
call eternally true, as God is infinite^ Body is di<mfible, the Whol^ 
is greater than its Parts ; the Word (ri) implies only the iimple 
Signification, without any Relation to Time, becaufe it is true 
to all Times, and withoat our Minds fbpping at any Diverfity 
of Ferfims. 

Thus the Verb (according to what is efiTential to it) is a 
Word that fignifies Affirmation, Bat if we would join its prin- 
cipal Accidents, it may be thus defined. Vox fignificans Affi^rma- 
tionem, cum Dcfignatione Perfonx, Nnmeri 6f Temporis, a 
Word *which fignifies Affirmation ijcith the Defignation of thg 
Perfon, Number and Time, which agrees properly with the 
Verb Subftanti've. But for the others, in as much as they 
differ by that Union Men have made of the Affirmation with 
certain Attributes, they may be thus defined. Vox fignificans 
AfHrmationem a/ict^us Attributi, cum Defignatione Peribnae, 
t^fc, a f^'^ord fignifyiug the AfHrmation ^/ow/ Attribute, imtk 
the Defignation of Perfon, Number, and Time. We may 
likewife tranfiently obfer^'e, that the Affirmation, (as *tis con- 
ceived) may be the Attribute of the Verb alfo, as in the Verb 
Affirmo, which Verb fignifies Two Affiirmations, one regards th9 
Perfon fpcaking, and the other the Perfon fpoken of, whether 
it be of himfelf, or of another. For when we fiiy Petrus af^ 
firmat, it is the fame as to fay* Pttrus eft ajtrmans, and thea 
rfi marks our Affirmation, and the Judgment we make C0Bceni« 

F 3 ing 
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[2] Jrt Affirmation (Js the Word does fimv) 
Something affirms, and does Number know, 

ing Peter, and cffirmans, that we conceive and attribute to 
Peter, 

The Verb NEGO (on the contrary) contains by the fame 
Keafon an Affirmation and Negation. For it mud be farther 
obferv'd, that tho* all Judgments are not affirmati*ue, and that 
there are fome Negatives, neverthelefs Ferhs never iignify any 
thing of themfelves, but Affirmations ; Negations are only 
mark'd by Particles, or little Words, as norty ne, baud, &c. 
or by Nouns that imply it, as Nullus, nemo, &c. which being 
joinM to Verbs change the Affirmation into a Negation, as, iw 
Man is immortal, Nullum corpus efi indi*vifihiU* Tho* moch of 
tfaefe Notes, which relace to the Knowledge of the true Na- 
ture of a Verb, may feem to (and indeed in many Things do) 
relate more to the dead Languages than the Living, yet there 
is nothing advanced which will not be ufeful to the Stodent of 
GRAMMAR, fmce by thefe Obfervations he will enter into 
the very EfTence of the Art, and fee in what it is founded 00 
the Nature of Things ; and we are very certain, that great Part 
of thefe Notes are equally advantageous to our underftandlng tho 
Nature of our own Words, and in what they are fbunded 09 
the general Reafon of all Languages. 

[2] We have in the foregoing Notes obfcrv'd, that the Di- 
verfity of Perfons and Numbers in Affirmations or Verbs, pro- 
ceeds from the joining in the faid Words the Subjed of the Pro* 
pofition, at leaft on certain .Occafions, to the Affirmation proper 
to the Verb, to fhorten the Expreffion, (tho' this will not hold 
in mod modern Tongues, at leafi in none which want Variety 
of Terminations,) to difUnguifh the Perfons, (which we do by 
Perfonal Names} for when a Man fpeaks of himfelf, the Sab* 
jeft of the Propofition is the Pronoun or Perfonal Nasm, of the 
iirfl Perfon Ego, 1 ; and when he fpeaks of him to whom he 
addrefles himfelf, the Subjed of the Propofition is the Pronoun 
of the fecond Perfon, Tu, thou, you. 

Now that he may not always be obliged to ufe thefe Pronouns^ 
it has been thought fufficient to give to the Word which figni- 
lies the Affirmation, a certain Termination, which ihewi that 
it is of himfelf a Man fpeaks, and that is what is calPd the firft 
perfon of the Verb, as Video, I fee. 

The fame is done with refpe^ to him, to whom a Man 
addreflct himfelf ; and this is caU*d the fecond Perfon, wdes^ 

ibom 
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t/jok feeft^ or you fee. And as thcfe Pronouns Iiave their Plurals^ 
that fignify more than one, as when a Man talking of himfelf 
joins others, as 2//, nve ; or of him to whom he fpeaks, by join- 
ing others, as you, to two dilFerent Terminations in the Latins 
are joined to the Plural, as 'videmus^ ave fee^ 'vtdetis^ you Jet, 

But becaufe often the Subjedi of the Proportion is neither a 
Man's felf, nor the Perfon to whom he fpeaks, 'tis neceffary 
not only to referve thefe two Terminations to thofe two Pcrfons, 
but that a third be made to be joined to all other Subjeds of a 
Proportion. And this b what is call'd the third Perfon, as well 
in the Singular Number, as Plural ; tho' the Word Perfon pro- 
perly agrees only to rational and intellectual Beings, and fo is 
proper but to the Two former, fince the third is for all other 
Sorts of Things, and not for Ferfons only. But (hat we fee, 
that naturally what we call the third Perfon ought to be the 
7hcme of the Verh^ as it is alfo in all the Oriental Tongues; 
for it is more natural, that the Verb fhould iignify properly the 
AiHrmation, without making any Subjed in particular, and that 
aften^'ards it be determined by a new IrJlexion, to indude the 
firft or fecond Perfon for a Subject. 

This Diverfity of Terminations for the firft Perfon (hews, 
that the Ancient Languages had a great deal of Reafon not to 
join the Pronouns of the firft and fecond Perfon to the Verb, 
but ytvf rarely (and on particular Coniiderations) contentins 
themfelves to fay, 'videoy *vides^ tn'demus, 'videfis, becaufe theft 
Terminations were originally invented for this very Reafon, 
wiz. to avoid joining die Pronouns to the Verbs ; yet all tlui 
vulgar or living Languages, and ours efpecially, always joit^ 
them to their Verbs ; for we fay, I fee, thou feefi^ or you fee^ 
nue fee, &c. the Reafon of which may be, or rather plainly is,- 
tliat our Verbs have no diibndt Terminations to exprefs the 
Perfons without them. 

But befides thefe two Numben, Singular and Plural, whicb 
are in Verbs as well as Nouns, the Greeks have a Dual Number^ 
which is proper only to two ; but this is not fo comnoonly made 
ufe of, as the other two. 

The Oriental Languages thought it proper to diftinguifh, 
when the AfBrmation related to the one, or the other, and to 
the Mafculine, or Feminine: for this Reafon th^ gave the 
fame Perfon of the Verb two Terminations to exprefs the 
two GenderSy which indeed is a great help in avoiding E^i- 
^vocals. 

F4 WTU 
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[3] Jnd Timci and Perfon ; whether it expreft 
Adlion, Being, Paffion \ or their 'want confefs* 

An Affirmation, is a Part of Speech (as the Word Imports) 
which affirms fome Attribute, with the Defignation of Timi?, 
Number, and Perfon, expreffing being, tloing, or fyffering^ c/r 
the Want of them, or the like. 

Tivo Times the Englifti Language only ino'ivs, 
The Jirfiy the prefent, next the pacing fiows : 

id they hy Afferent Endings are mcide knoFwn^ 
^y adding (d), or (ed, are mofily /ho<wn ; 
'he prefent Love, the paffing lov'd does make^ 
)r elfe fome other Affirmations take 
Before ity nvhich its different Times declare. 
And in the Rules of Affirmation Jhare, . 

AD 

[3] The Signification of the Time, is another Thing, which 
we have faid to be join'd to the Affirmation of the Verb ; for 
the Affiirmation is made according to the different Times, finc^ 
wc mfty.^iffirm a Thjng is, ivas, or fwill he : whence other In- 
flexions are given to Verbs, fignifying thefe feveral Times^ 
wJiich our Englifh Grammarians have by a barbarous Word 
cajl'd Tenfes, But there are but three fimfle Tenfes, or Times^ 
the frefent, as atno, I lo^e; the Paft, as amain, I ba<ve k*vedi 
and the Future, as amaho, I luill (or Jball ) loiie. 
, But beqaufe in the pad one may mark, that the Thjing is bufi 
juO: pad or done, or indefinitely, that it was done ; it from thia 
proceeds that in the greateft Part of the Vulgar Languages 
there are two Sorts of Preterits or Paji Times, one that marks 
the Thing to be precifely done, and is therefore call*d Definite } 
as, / hanje ixritttn, I have faid', and the other that marks or 
denotes it done indeterminatejiy, and therefore calPd Indefinite, 
or Aorifius, as, / nvrote, I njjent, I din^d\ which is properly 
only fpoke of a Time, at leall of a Day*s Difiance fipom 
that, in which we fpeak. But this holds truer in the French 
Language, than in any other ; for in that they fay, J^ecriw 
hicr, I wurote Yefterday, but not f'ecri'vis ce Matin, nor 
J'ecrinjis ccite Nuit, but J^ay ecrit ce Matin, J ^ay ecrit cetti 
Kuit, Sec, 

The Future will alfo admit of the fame Differences ; for we 
may have a Mind to denote or mark a Thing that is fuddenly 
to be. Thus tlie Greeks have their Paulopofi future, oV^yop 
^iK^m, which marks the Thing at)Out to be done, as 7o»iiVo|bbai, 

1 am 
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All Affirmatiom affirming in Time, this Time is exprefs*d 
either by different Endings, as Lanjey io^'*d^ or loved \ hum^ 
hurn'd. Of burned; or by putting other Affirmations before 
them, which alfo exprefs the Manner of the Affirmation, as 
ba've, Jhaliy luili^ mighty 'wou'dy Jhou^d^ &C. as will bc feen in 
the Sequel. 

In Engltjh we have but two Times diftinguifh'd by the dif- 
ferent Endings ; the preftnt is the Affirmation itfclf, as / love \ 
the fecond is the faffing, as / lov*d: All other Times arc ex* 
prefs'd by the 'forefaid Words. 

The Perfonal Names the Perfotis do exprefs, 
Js I, thou, he, we, ye, and they confejs. 
With thefe their fvarious Endings too agree. 
As ixie by love, loveft, and loves may fee. 

The 

1 am about to do it : And we may alfo mark a Thing, that is 
Amply to happen, as Trfuv^aru, Ivcilldo it; amabo, Iivill love. 

'rhis is what wc may fay of the Times, or Tenfes of Verbs, 
confidering 'em iimply in then: Nature, as Prefent, Pall, and 
Future. But becaufe it has been thought fit to mark thefc 
Tenfes, with a Relation to another by one Word, other In- 
fledtions have been invented in the Verbs or Affirmations, which 
may be call'd the Compound Tenfes, or Titncs. 

The firfl is that which marks the Pad, in relation to the 
Prefent, and 'tis call'd the Preterimperfed Tenfe, or Time, 
becaufe it marks not the Thing fimply and properly as done, 
but as imperfedV, and prefent, with refpedl to a Thing which 
IS already neverthelefs paft : Thas when I fay. Cum itttravit 
ccenabam, I vjas at fupfer vihen he entered, the Adion of Sup- 
ping is paft in rcfpedt of the Time, of which I fpeak, but I 
mark it as prefent in refped of the Thing, of which I fpeak, 
which is the Entrance of fuch a- one. 

The fecond Compound Time, or Tenfe, is, that which 
doubly marks the paft, and on that Account is call'd the Pre- 
terpluperfed Tenfe, or the Time more than perfedly paft; 
Caenavcram, I had fuffd: by which I denote my Adion of 
fupping, not only as paft in it felf, but alfo as paft in refped 
to another Thing which is alfo paft ; as, / had fupp'^d nxhen he 
entered; which fhews my Supping was before his Entrance; 
which is alfo paft. 

The Third Compound Time is that which denotes the Fu« 
tore with refped to the Paft, vis^, the Future Perfed, as Ceena- 
*uero, I Jkail have fufp*d; by which I mark v^ Adicm of 

F 5 Supping 
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The Perfons of the Affirmation are always exprefs'd by the 
Perfonal Names 7, thou^ be, in the Singular, and IVe, ye, or 
you, and tbey, in the P/«;v2/ Number ; the two firft reaching 
only themfelves, the third all other Names, becaufe all other 
NAMES are of the third Perfon. They alfo vary their End- 
ings in the fecond and third Perfon Singukr j as I love, thou 
lovtft, he lo'ves ; ive, ye, and tbr^ Ityve, in the prcfcnt Tune ; 
and I h^vcd, thou lovedft, he loved in the paffing Time ; the 
Zoldier fights, God prevails. 1 love, befides the firft Pafon, 
denotes the Time when / love, that is, the prefent Time when 
I am fpeaking; but by adding [d), it fignifies the Time paf- 
fing, as / lovid, lov'd, or did love, 

[4] The folloviing Nine are of moft general Vfc, 

And various Meanings in the reft produce ; Do 

Supping as Future it felf, and Pafs'd in regard to another 
Thing to come, that is to follow, as v^hcn I pall have fupp^d^ 
he vjiil enter ; which is to fay, That my Supper (which is not 
yet come) will be paft when his Entrance (which is alfo not 
yet come) will be prefent. 

Thus a fourth Compound Time may be added, that is^ that 
which marks the Future with Relation to the Prefent, to make 
as many Compound Futures as Compound Preterits, or Pail 
Times, or Tenfes ; and perhaps the fecond Future of the 
Greeks marks this in its Origin, whence it comes, that it almoft 
always preferves the Figurative of the Prefent ; neverthelefs in 
the Ule of it, it has been confounded with the former ; and 
even the Latin makes ufe of the (imple Future for that ; as. 
Cum ccenavero intrahis, Tou vuill enter vjhen I have fupp'^d ; by 
which I mark my Supper, as future in it felf, but as prefent 
when you enter. 

This is what has given Rife to the feveral Infledlions of Verhi 
or Affirmations, that they may diftinguifh the feveral TzW/ or 
Tenfes', upon which we muft obferve, that the Oriental Tongues 
have only the Pafl and the Future, without any of the other 
Differences of imperfeS, freterpluperfeQ, &c. which renders 
thofe Languages fubjefl to great and many Ambiguities, not 
to be met with in others. But thefe Differences of the Tim'es 
(in our Tongue efpecially) are dearly denoted by the Auxiliary 
Verbs^ and very few Alterations of the Terminations, as in 
Latin ; as is fliewn in the Text. 

[4] In this. Place we (hall alfo add what we have to (ay of 
Ae Moods 09 Forms of Verbs, as Affirmations, We have there- 

fotc 
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Do, will, ami fhaJI, muft, ought, ofid may. 
Have, am, or be, /^/V Doarine 'will dif^lay. 
For thefe Necefftty, or Pciv'r, or Wil\ 
And Timey or Duty are cxprejjtng fiill. 

Of AfErmations, the following Nine ai^e moft generally us'd, 
being placed before all other Affirmations, to fignify their 
Time, Power, Will, Liberty, Neceffity, Duty, {ffc. Of thcfc 
therefore, it is neceflary w« £r(l treat, ' 

Do does the Prefcnt Time w//i& Force exfre/s. 
And did the Pafling Jhcws us nmtb no le/s. 



mm 



fore already faid, that Verbs are of that kiod of Words that 
fignify the Manner and Form of our 'fhoughts, the chief of 
which is Affirmation : And we have alfo obfervM, that they 
receive different Tnfleftions, according as the Affirmation relates 
to different Per/ons and ^imes j but Men have found, that it 
was proper to invent other Inflections alfo, more diftin6tly to 
explain what pafs'd in their Minds. For firft they obfervM, 
that befides fimple Affirmations, as he loves, he lo^v'd, Sec. there 
were others conditional and modify*d, as, Tho^ be might hare 
io*v*d, tho* he nvould have lov^d, &c. And the better to di- 
ilinguifh theCc Affirmations from the others, they; doubled the 
Infiedlions of the fame Te^/es or Times, making fome ferve for 
£miplc Affirmations, as loves, 7^^; and .others for tbofe Affir- 
mat ions which were modify *d ; as, might have lovi'd^ ivould 
have lov^di tho' not conftantly obferving the Rules, they made 
life of £mple Infleftious to exprefs modi fiid Affirmations, as etfi 
vcreor, for et^ verear ; and *tiai of thefe latter Sort of Infiec* 
tions, that the GRAMMARIANS make their Mood call'd the 
SuhjunSiive : Moreover (befides the Affirmation) the Adion of 
our Will may be taken for a Manner of our. Thought, and 
Men had Occafion to mark what they would hare unde^flood, 
as well as what they thought. Now we njay will a Thing fe- 
vend Ways, of which three may bt conficler*^d as chief ; 

I . We tuould have Things that do not depend on ourfelves, 
and then we *iv/// it only by a fimple Wilh which is explain'd 
in La/in by the Particle Utinam, aivd in our Tongue by nvould 
to God, Some Languages (as the Greek) have invented parti- 
cular Inflections for that ; which has given occafion to the 
GRAMMARIANS to call them the Optative Mood ; And 
there'a in Fr^»ci, and in the Spanijb, and Italian, fofnething 
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Do IS, and denotes the prefent Time, which in the paffing 
Time changes its Ending into ^/^; Both thefe arc us'd to cx- 
prefs their ieveral Times wich the greater Force, Diflindlion, 
and Fulnefs $ as 7 ^ lovr, I do not -love. Thus did exprefies 
jhe pafling Time emphatically, except when njuhilft goes before 
it, for then *tis but imperfeftly pall, or paflmg. The Perfonal 
Endings ot this Affirmation, ^e, / do^ thou doft^ be docs, £&- 
gular; ive, y^, and they do ^ plural. 

When do fignifies A^on, as, / do fuch a ^hingy it admits 
thefe other Aifirmadons before, to denote its Time and Manner 
of doing, WSU does the fame, when it fignifies wii/itrg, as, / 
noi/I this to be done ; tho* this is feldom done in our prefent way 
of Writing. -■ ;■ 

Wijl I J Vi&^ prefent Time, ^«^ wou*d /i&^ paft. 

But before other Affirmations cafi 

7he Time to come by both is fiill exfrefs'd. 

Will 

like it, flnce there are triple Tenfes ; but in others, the fame 
Jnfle£lion3 ferve for the StthjunSi^ve and Optati*ve ; and for this 
Reafon one may very wdl retrench this Mood in. the L«/ur 
Conjugations ; for *tis not only the different way of fignifyingy 
which may be very much multiply'd, but the different Inflec- 
tions that ought to make Moods. 

2. We iKnil fometimes after another manner, when we con- 
tent ourfelves with granting a Thing, tho* ahfolutely we would 
sot do it ; as, when Terence fays, Frofundat^ ferdeat^ pereatp 
Let him lavifi, let him Jink^ let Urn ferijh^ &c. Men might 
have invented an Infiedion to mark this Movement, as we'l as 
they have invented-one in Greeks to marka Jimple Defire^ but 
they have not done it, and make ufe of the SuljunSi've for it i 
and in French and Englijh we add yaV, let. Some GRAM« 
MARTANS have calPd this the Potential Mood, Modus Poiea^ 
tialis, or Mcdus Concejponis, 

3. Thd thir3 tort of nvilling is, when what we ivill depends 
on a Ferfon, of whom we may obtain it, fignifying to him the 
Defi-e we have 'that he tvill do it. This is the Motion we 
have when we command or pray, *Ti8 to mark this Motion^ 
that the Mood called Imperative was invented : Jt has no firft 
Perfon; efpecially in the Singular^ becaufe one cannot propyl/ 
command one^s felf ; nor the third in feveral Languages, be- 
eaniip we don't properly command any but thofe to whom wc 
i^dtefs and fpeak. And becaufe the Command or Defire ia tliis 

Mood 
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Will is the prefent Time, and wcnV the p^, of this Affirma- 
tion; but they fignify the Time to come, when they are plic*d 
before other Affirmations, as, / ov/// lo<uey 1 tvuoud love. Its 
Perfons are, / *zv/7/, thou iujU, he <wiU, fing. lue^ ye, they hjoUI^ 
plur. Will implies the Inclination of the Agent. 

The fame Rule holds of (hall, and (hou'd, nve find% 
Since all the Time to come alone intend, 

• 

Shall is the prefent Time, and fhou^d the palt ; but it figni«> 
fies the Time to come, when added to other Affirmations ; as 
Ifhall lo^e^ I Jhou^d love. Shall is fomedmes left out, as. If 
he twrite^ for. If he fiall ivrite i if he have 'written^ for if h$ 
fhall have vuritten. 

In the frfi Perfon fimply QxsHA foretells : 
In will a Threat y or elfe a Promife dvcells. 
Shall in the Second and the Third does threat % 
Will ftmfly then foretells the future Feat, 

We 

Mood has always regard to the Future^ it thence happens, that 
the Imperative and Future are often taken one for another, 
efpecially in the Hehrenv^ as non occides, you fhall not kill, for 
kill not : Whence it comes to pafs, that fome G R A M M A- 
RI ANS have placed the Imperative among the Futures. 

Of all the Moods we have been fpeaking of, the Oriental 
Tongues have only this latter, which is the Imperative : An4 
W the contrary, the Vulgar Tongues have no particular In- 
flexion for the Imperative, but our way of marking it in the 
French, is to take the fecond Perfon plural, and even the firflj^ 
without the Pronouns that go before 'cm : Thus Fous aimez^ 
You love, is a fimple Affirmation ; aime^:, an Imperative. Nou$ 
aim$nsy We love \ aimone an Imperative : But when we com- 
mand by the Singular, which is vtxy rare, we do not take the 
fecond Perfon, lu aimes, but the firfl, aime. 

There's another Inflexion of a Verb, that admits of neither 
Number nor Perfon, which is what we call Infinitive ; as ej/?j^ 
efire, to bei amare, aimer, to love. But it muil be obfervedi^ 
that fometimes the Infinitive retains the Affirmation, as when 
I fay, Scio malum ejft fugiendum, I know the Evil is to be a- 
vokled s then often it lofes it, and becomes a Noun, efpeciall)r 
in Greek and the vulgar Tongues ; as when wc fay, he hoire\ 
U manger, and alfo je vwuc boire, voh libere: for 'tis as much 
IS (#iay. v^^p9tiUM, .Qtfetiomm. 

This 
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We ufe not y^/2// and w/// prom ifcuoufly for one another^ 
for Jball ^n the firft Perfon fimply foretells ; ivill implies a 
Promife, or a Threat. In the fecond and third Perfon, JhiUl 
promifes, or threatens, and njoill only fimply foretells ; thus, 
I Jball hurriy you nvilly or, thou nvili burn, he lAjtll hum^ 'wejhall^ 
ye wuilly they ivillhurn \ that is, I foretell this «u»7/be. Iwll^ 
you Jhally or thoujhalt ; he Jhally lue lAfillyye Jhall, they Jhall 
hum', that is, I promife, or engage, that fuch & Thing J&al/ 
be done. 

Wou'*J and Jhou^J foretds what was to come, but with tho 

Difference, ivou^J implies the Will and Propenfion of the A- 

gent; .^oftV, only the fimple Futurity; as, I nvou^J hurm, I 

JhoiCd hum ; rather than turn^ I'wou'd hurni if the Fire *were. 

about me, IJhou'd bum. 

Should feenw likewife, in many Places, to be the fame as 
ought 5 as, 1 have been obliged to Roger, and fhou^d novo return 
the Obligation, The Perfoas of thefe are, IJheu'd, tbm flntCdft^ 
he/hcu'd; Iixjoi^d^ thcuiKou'dfiy he'iuou^d. 

We, 

This being fupposM, *tis demanded what the iDfinitive is 
properly, when 'tis not a Noun, but retains its Affirmatioa ; is 
in this Example, Scio malum ejfe fugicndum, I know of no 
body that has taken Notice of what I am about to obfervc, 
which is, that we think the Infinitives among the other Moods 
of Verbs, what the Relative is among the Pronouns; for as 
the Relative has more ^in it than the other Pronouns, that it 
joins the Propofition in which it is to another Propofitkm, fo 
I believe the Infinitive, befides the Affirmation ot the Verb, 
may join the Propofition, in which it is, to another ; for Scio is 
as good as a Propofition of itfelf ; and if yoii add malum efi 
fugii nduwy 'twou'd be two feveral Prcpofitions ; but potting 
effi indead of efi, you make the lail Propofition but a nut of 
tiie firft. And thence it is that in French they almofl always 
render the Infinitive by the Indicative of the Verb, ye fieeyy 
que le mal eft fuir, and then this que fignifif s only this Unioa of 
Cie Propofition to another ; which Union is in Latin CQntain*cf 
in the Infinitive, and in French alfo, tho' rarely, as when we 
iay, // croit fca<voir toutes chafes. 

This way of joining Propofitions by an Infinitive, or by 
quod and que^ is chiefly in ufe, when we make one Part of a 
Difcourfe have a Relation to another ; as if I would report^ 
that the King faid to me, Je vous donncra une charge, I fludl 
not generally do it in thefe Terms, The King iaid to me, I - 
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W(, ye, zxA they, \j'^,''j' 

The Time to come tnoft ahfolutely note 
Both fhall and will ; but wou'd and (hou'd do mtf 
But twitb Condition Time to come exfrefs ; 
Which Difference they every -wDhere confefs. 

Shall and ijuill denote abfolutdy the Time to come ; flfou^i 
and tvou^d do it conditionally. 

May does the Right, or Poffibility ; 
Jnd can the Agent^i Pow'r to do intply. 

May and can, with their paft or pajpng Times might and cou^d, 
imply a Power ; but with this Diftirftion, may and might arc 
faid of the Right, Poflibility, and Liberty of doing a Thing ; 
can and coud of the Power of the Agent ; 1 can burn, I cou'd 
hurtty I may hum, I might bum ; that is, it is foj^hleor lanvful 
for me to burn. The Perfons are, I may, thou mafft, he mt^ ; 
nue, ye, and they may, I might, thou might'' ft or you might, be 
might ; ixje, ye, and they might » I can, thou can^ft, he can ; tue, 
ye, and they can, I cou'd, thou cofCdft, he ccu*d ; nve, ye, and 
they cou'd. May and can are ufed with relation both to the 
Time prefcnt, and to come ; cou^d from can, and might from 
may, have relation to the Time paft and to come. 

Muft 
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nfjill gi*ve thee a Poft, le Roy m*adit, Je 'vcus donnera une charge, 
by leaving the two Propofitions feparate, one for me, the other 
for the King, but (hall join 'era together by a ^e le Roy nCa 
eiit, qu^il me donnera une charge ; and then it being only a Pro* 
poiition, which is of tnyfelf, I change the firft, je donneray into 
the tliird, il donneray, and the Pronoun 'vous (fignifying tbi 
King fpeaking) to the Pronoon me, (fignifying my felf) who 
fpeak. 

This Union of the Propofition is alfo made by^ in French, 
and by an in Latin, in relating an Interrogative ; as any one 
xoay demand of me, Pouveic vous /aire cela. Can you do that f 
I ihould in relating it fay. On nCa dtmande fi je pouvoir faire 
cela, I woas aJlCd, If I could do that : And fometimes without 
any Particle, by changing only the Perfon ; as, He ajk*d me\ 
Who are you ? He ajk^d me vobo Iiuas, 

But we muft obfenre, that the Hebrews, tho' they fpoke in 
another Language (at the Evangelifts) make very little Ufe of 
this Union of Propofidons, but always relate Difccarfes di- 
nSOy as they were made, fo that the 9n (quod) wlich they 

fipc- 
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Muft the Neceffity ikes ftill denotty 
^nd fitll the Duty ^we exprefs by ought. 

Muji implies Necejfftty, I muft hum ; ought implies Duty^ as^ 
I ought to bum. Bat thefe two Affirmations have . only the 
prefent Time, and their Perfons are only exprcfs'd by the 
Perfonal Names, for it is now quite obfolete to fay, thou 
wghteft ; for it now changes its Ending no more than muft^ 

Have (lAjhen nvith Qualities 0/ Soff* r'm^ placed J 

Denotes the Time that perfectly is paft ; 

And thus by had // tnoft direSily JhotAm 

The Time, that more than perfeSly is gone. 

Shall, /iWwill have, -dofiilltbe Time declare^ 

That nuill be pnji before fame others are. 

Have (join'd to a Quality that fignifies Suffering) denotes 
the Time perfedUy paft, that is, that which is now paft. Had 
marks the Time that is more than perfedlly paft, or ftune time 
paft, that is, at the Time when it was fpoken of ; as, / bavi 

hwntd^ 



i^b* 



frequently ufed, did often ferve for nothing, and did not join 
Propofitions : An Example of which is in St. Johni ch. i . M- 
ferunt fudo'i ab Hicrofolymis facerdotes ^ fcribas ad JoaHACm 
ut intcrrogarent cum^ Tu quis es ? Et confeffus cji ^ non nega^ 
wit J ^ confejjus cji quia (orij Non/um ego Chriftus, Et inter' 
roga<veruttt cum^ ^is ergo F Elias es tu ? Et dixit^ Non fiim 1 
Prophcta es tu ? Et re/ponMt^ Non, According to the coromon 
Ufe of our Tongue, thefe Queftions and Anfwers would have 
been related indirectly thus : Theyjent to ajk John nssbo he 'was 9 
and he confejs'd he tvas not Chrift. And they demanded^ mih§ hi 
njifas then^ if he injas Elias ? and he faid^ No, If he ^i^as a 
Prophet ? and be replfd^ No, This Cuftom is even met witfa 
in prophane Authors, who feem to have borrowed it alio froqi 
the Hebrcnvs : And thence it is that the <nr% had t)ftea among 
them only the Strength of a Pronoun, deprived of its cofnmon 
Ufe of Connexion, even when Difcourfe is reported not d>* 
redly. 

We have already faid, that Men have, on an in6n]te Nam« 
b:r of Occaiions, join'd fome particular Atthbacc with the Af- 
£rmation, made fo many Verbs different from Subftaturves^ 
which are to be found in all Tongues, and that they may be 
called A^eSi've ; to ftiew, that the Signification, which is prOi^ 
per to each, is added to the Signification common to «// Viths^ 
which is that of Jffrmatim. fiut 'tis a Tolgar £r^ to be rci 
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hurn^dy I bad hurrCd^ ThasjS!?ali bave^ and ivill bave burned, 
denote the Time, which will be paft before another Thing, 
which is to come, bappens^ or //. As ivbcn IJhall ba<ve read a 
Page, Iwjtlljhut tbe Book. The Perfons of thefe Affirmations 
are, / banjey tboti bafi^ be bsts ; otr, ye, and they bwve* I bad^ 
tbou badfi, be bad 5 nuty ye, or pu, and ihcy had. 

Whenever have, Poffcflion does dinote, 
Tbefe Affirmations // adfnits, elfe not. 

When bantt fignifies FoffeJJkn, as / ba've a Horfe, 1 ba*v€ a 
Commiffio9ty and the like, it admits ibme of the Nine Affirma* 
tions we have been treating of before it, to expreis its Times, 
Manner, i^c. elfe not. 

Am, or be, ftill in tbetr natt*ve Sen/e 
Being import ; but then t bey ftill difpcnfe 
^be Affirmation to tbe Qoality 
(H'itbcut it loft) that fuff'ring docs imply. 

Amy or he (for they are the fame) naturally, or in them* 
felves iignify being ; but joinM to, or fet before a polity, iig<- 
nifying fuffiringy reflore the Affirmation oi /uffering, which aa 
a ^ality it loft i 2& I am burned, he muft he burned. It has 
therefore a double Formation. 

Singular, 

that all thefe Verbs fignify Aaion oxPaffion ; for there's nothing 
a Verb cannot have for its Attribute, if the Affirmation be join'd 
to the Attribute. Nay, we fee that the Verb Subftantive Sum^ 
I am, is frequently Adjedive, becaufe inftead of taking it to fig-' 
nify the Affirmation (imply, the mod general of all Attributes 
is joined to it, which is Beings as when I fay, I think ^ therefort 
I ami I am fignifies fum ems, I am a Beings a Thing i Exifto^ 
fignifies alfo fum exiftcns, lam, I exift. 

However that does not hind^, but that the common Divifion 
of thefe Verbs into ABiife, Fajfive, and Neuter, may be re- 
tained. Thofe Verbs are pioper ly call'd Aaive, which fignify 
Action, to which is opposed PaJJion ; as. To heat, to he beaten \ 
to Iwe, to hi beloved : Whether thofe iV?/V>»j be determined /^ 
a SuhjeSl, which is calPd real Adion, as, To heat. To break, to 
kill. Sec. or only to an Ohje^p which is called intentional A£Uon, 
as. To lo*ve, to knotu, to fee. 

Whence it is, that in feveral Languages, Men make ufe of 

the fame Word, by giving it feveral Inflexions, to fignify botl^ 

the one and the other, calling that a Verb A^'ve, whi^h has a^ 

InHedlion, oy which the A^ion is mark'd, and a^ Verb Pajfifoe^ 

X that 
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Singular, Plur. 

Jn the prefent Ttm J ^^^ '^^^^ ' ^^; | ^^ 

In the /^iF»^, or paji Time \ '^'"' "^"^1 '^'"' \ 

I am hurn^dy thou art hurn^d^ he is hurn'dy if Inuere hurrtd* 
Invas hurrCdy I have been hunPdy I had been bum^d^ I Jhou^d 
be burned, I Jhoud ha*ve been burnd, 

AH other Englijh Affirmation s^ having no other differing 
Endings to fignify all the other different Tinnes, which art 
in Nature, muft of Ncceflity fupply that Defedl, by making 
ufe of one or noore of thefe Nine foregoing Words ; for be- 
fides the prefent and the pading Times, which the Englijh di- 
llinguifhes by varying the Ending of the Affirmation^ there 
is the future, or Tinne XXitome^ the Time peifedlly pafty and 
the Time more than pcrfedlly paft\ all which thefe little Af- 
firmations eafily fupply. 

Whoe'er thofe Affirmations do preeede^ 
The Endings of the follo^'ing have no need 
To change ot aJiy but thofe muft ^vary fiilly 
The Ufe of Personal Endings tojuljill. 

Whenever 

that which has an Infledion, by which the Paffion is markM ; 
Amoy Amor j 'verberoy <verberor. This was the Cafiom in aU 
the ancient Languages, Latin, Greek, and Oriental', and more- 
over, thefe latter gave Three Aftives to the fame Verb, with 
each their Pailive, and a Reciprocal between both the one and 
the other ; as, s^ aimer would be, which fignifies the Action of the 
Verb, on the SubgeA of that Verb, Bat the vulgar Tongues 
of Europe have no Paffl^e, and inftead of that they make ufe 
of a Participle made of the Verb ABive, which is taken in a 
Paflive Senfe, with the Verb Subflantive ; Je fuis^ lam; zs I 
am belov(dj Je fuis aime ; Je fuis battu, lam beaten^ &c. Thiu 
much for Verbs, A^i*ve ^nd Paffi've. 

Neuters, calPd by fome GRAMMARIANS Verba intran^ 
fiti'oa, are two Sorts ; the one does not fignify the ABion, but 
a ^ality ; as, /ilbet, it is ^vhite ; *viret, it is green ; friget^ 
it is cold, &c Or fome Situation ; as, Sedet, he Jits ; ftat^ he 
ftands ; jacet he lies. Or has fome relation to Place 5 Adefi, hi 
is pr,Jettt ; abeji, he is abfent. Or fome other State or Attri- 
bute; as, ^iefcit, be is quiet i excellit, be excels ^n^fi, h$ 
is fuperior i regmtt^ be is King, 

Tho 
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Whenever thefe goregoing Affirmatlfvcs are plac'd before 
tny others, they not only change their own Perfonal Eudbgs, 
but hinder the following Affirtnations from changing theirs, as 
/ do lo^ve^ thou doft lo^ve^ he does Icnfe, ive, ye, and fhiy do lo*ue ; 
not / do love^ thou dofi lo^eft^ he docs lo'vcs. Sec. But the Per- 
fonal Name is often left out, when the Afi.rmc.tion implies Ex- 
hortation or Command, as buru for burn thou, or^-^. 

We have (hewn, that Affirmations form their f offing Time 
by adding (d) to the frefent, or by changing {t) into (d) or 
(ed)\ as, I Ityuij Ilo*v*d or lo'vedi 1 burn, 1 burn* d ot burned ; 
but the (ed) is now almoil wholly left out, except in ivinged^ 
and a very few more, and therefore it is only on account oi* 
fome dd Books, that we mention it here. 

Thefe Perfonal Endings are not only omitted after the Nine 
Affirmations, but after if, that, tho\ altho\ nj^ihtthcr^ &C. 

But nuhen the prefent ends in (d) or (t), 
^he pafling Time the fame iff akvays fee. 

When the prefent Time ends in (^, or (/), the foffing has 
the fame ending ; as read^ fpready caft, hit, knit, and fomc 

others. 

The other Verbs Neuter fignify ASions, but fuch as do not 
pafs in a Subjefl different from him who ads, or which do not 
relate to another Objedl ; as. To dine, to fup, to march, to fpeak, 

Ncvcrthelcfs, thefe latter Sorts of Verbs Neuter, fometimes 
become Tranfitive, when a Subjed is given them ; as Ambulan 
nnam, where the Way is taken for the Subject of the ASIion j 
often alfo in Greek, and fometimes in Latin, a Subject is given 
it, being a Noun formM of the fame Verb ; as Pugnare pug- 
nam, fer^ire femntutem, 'vi'vere *vitam. 

But we believe thefe later Ways of Speaking were occafion^d 
only to mark, fomething particular, that was not intirely con- 
tained in the Verb, as when one would fay, Man leads ajhame' 
fui Life, which is not imply^d in the Word *ui*uere ; it has been 
iaid, vivere *uitam heatam \ as alfo Ser*vire duram Sirvitutem. 
Thus when we fay, m^vere nntam, *tis without doubt a Pleo^ 
nafm, come from thofe other Ways of Speaking : For this 
Reafon (in all the new Languages) we avoid joining the Noun 
to the Verb, as a fault, and don't fay, for Example, To fight 
a great Fight, 

By this that Qaeilion may be refblv'd, whether every Verb 
not Paffive governs always an Accofative, at leaft underflood": 
*Tis the Opinion of fbme very able GRAMMARIANS, bat 

for 
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others, which are diftinguifliM only by the IVonunciation, tho* 
they were doubtlefs of old, teaded^ ffreaekd^ caftedy hittedf^ 
knitted^ &c. And if they were iUll fpelt with a doable Con- 
fonant, it would be much better for the Diftinftion, the* this 
Defedl is fiiUy fupply'd by the former Nine little Affirmations of 
Time, fcTr. 

Other Exceftions to this Rule mje Jind^ 
Which to the folloFwing Lift are moft configrPd. 

There are fome Affirmations^ which are irregular in this 
Matter, or are Exceptions to this Rule ; but this Irregalairit/ 
reaches only thofe, which are Native, and originally Eng* 
lift? Words, and of one Syllable, or derived from Words of one 
Syllable. 

The £rft Irregularity, and that which is the moft genenl, 
arofe from our Quickneis of Pronunciation, by changing the 
Confonant (d) into (/) as often as by that means the Pronun- 
ciation is made the more expeditious ; and indeed {eems nuher 
a Contradlion, than an Irregularity ; particularly after r, cb^ 

J^9 A ^f t* * * ^°^ ^^^^ ^y ^^ ^^f when pr onouncM hard ; 

and 

for oar Parts we don^t think it. For firft, the Veiiis that ^ 
nify no AdioD, but ibme Condition ; as quiefcit^ exiftit ; or 
ibme Quality, as alhet^ caletj have no Accusative they can go- 
vern ; and for the reft it muft be regarded, whether the A&M 
they fignify has a Sobjedl or an Objed, that may be difterent 
from that which a6b. For then the Verb governs the Subyed^ 
where this Objed has the Accufative. But when the A£Uon 
fignified by the Verb has neither Subje^k nor Objed diflferent 
from that which ads, as, to dine^ to /tip ; prandere, ccenare^ &c. 
then there is not fufiicient Reafon to fay they govern the Ac* 
cufative : Tho' thofe GRAMMARIANS thou^ the Infinitive « 
of the Verb to be underftood as a Noun form'd by the Verb» 
and by this Example, Curro^ they will have it Curro curfnm 
or curro currere : However, this does not appear t6 be foUd 
enough, for the Verb Egni&es every Thing the Infinitive ftgni* 
fies uken as a Noun ; and further, the Affirmation and De- 
fignation of the Perfon and Tenfe. As the Adjedtive candidui^ 
nvhite, fignifies the Subftantive drawn from the Adjedive (to 
wit) candor, whitene//, and alfo the Connotation of a Subjed, 
in which is that abftrad : wherefore, there's as much Reafon 
to pretend, that when we fay. Homo ctmdidus, candere is to be 

anderftooda 
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and fometimes after I, m, n, r, v/hea a (hort VoWd gbes before : 
for thefe Letters more eafily admit a (/) than a (J) after *em ; 
as, p/ac^f, fnatch'dyJiJhU^ nAjak'tyd^Juelt, fmdt^ infl^ oi flac^d^ 
/natch' d, fjh'd, 'wak'dy dweiPd, fmelPd. 

But \d) remains after the Confonants b^ g, v, tv, z, s, ih, 
when they have a fofter Sound, and when a longer Vowel pre- 
cedes /, f7t, fly r, for they more eaiily unite and incorporate 
with [_d) than (/), becaufe of the like Diredtion of the Breath 
to the Noftrils ; as you may find in the Notes to this Gram- 
mar on the Formation of thofe Letters ; thus, //a;V, /mPd^ 
rax'dy btlien)'dy &c. from //*u^, fmilej razi, believe. 

Except when the long Vowel is (hortned before /, m, n^ r ; 
or when [b) and (u) are changed into (f) or (f)y and the fofter 
Sound of (s) paiTes into the!r harder, as felt^ deity dremty menty 
lefty bereft y &c. from to feely dealy dreanty meatiy kavey bereofvey 
&c. 

But when [d) or {t) go before, and are join'd by (d) or 
[t)y (in this contraded Form), they incorporate with the 
radical [d) or (/^, into one Letter ; that is, lif \t) be the ra- 
dical Letter, they unite into [t)y but if [dj be the radical Let- 
ter, 
II ■ I ■ ■ ■ ■ I I » ■ III ■ I III I ■■ I 111 ■— — — — 1*1^ 

underllood, as to imagine that when we (ay currisy cttrrere is to 
be underdood. 

The Infiniti'ue (which we have been explaining) is what 
propedy fhould be called a Verb Imperfonal, iince it marks the 
Affimiation, which is the Property of the Verb, and marks it 
indefinitely, without Number and Perfon, which is properly to 
be Imperfonal. 

Neverthelefs the GRAMMARIANS generally give the 
Name of Imperfonal to certain defeflive Verbs, that have hardly 
any thing but the third Perfon. 

There are two Sorts of thefe Verbs, the one have the Form 
of Verbs Neuter y as paenitet, pudety ftgety licet y lubety &c. the 
Other are made of Verbs paffi*uey and retain the Form, as Statttr, 
eurritur, amatury *vi*vitury &c. Now thefe Verbs have fome- 
times more Perfons than the GRAMMARIANS think of, as 
may be feen in the Method, Latin Remarks on Verbs y Chap. 5. 
But what we may coniider here, and which few Perfons hare 
taken Notice of, is, that it feems they are calPd Imperfonal^ 
only becaufe implying in their Signification a Subjed^, which 
agrees only to the third Perfon. *Twas not necefiary to ex- 
prefs the Fad, becaufe ^tis remarked enough by the Verb it- 
(elf; and thus the Affirmation and Attr3>Qte have been com- 

prizd 
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tcr, then they incorporate into f/f) or ftjy according as this 

or that Letter is the eafier to be pronoonc'd, as read^ /ed, 

ffread^ dread, Jhredy tready bid, hid, chid, fed, bled, bred, fpeJ^ 

firid, Jlidy rid, &c. (which doubtlefs, were originally, naded^ 

bided, &c. as it were, read'dy bid*d, &c.) from to read^ Umd^ 

fpread, foed, dread, Jhread, hid, hide, chide, feed, bleed, . hrtid^ 

fpeed, firide, Jlide, ride, &c. thus, caft, hurt^ cofi, hurfi, /«/, 

beat, fiAjeat, Jit, quit, fmit, ivrit, hit, bit, met, Jbot^ &C. (Ao* 

perhaps thefe Words wou'd for the Diflindtion of the paffing 

Time from the prefent, be better fpelt, eatt, beatt, bitt, biit, 

&c. as it were, eat't, biit hit't, &c. from thefe WORDS, to 

caft, hurt, coft, burft, eat, beat, ftiveat, fit, quit, finite^ nnrite^ 

bite, hit, meet, Jhoot, &c. thus, lent, fent, rent, girt, &C. f(Mr 

UtuPd, feruPd, &c. from to lend, fend, rend, gird, &c. 

Tho' this Irregularity be fometimes loft, and the regular 
Spelling obferv'd, as placed, fiflad. Sec, yet 'tis but feldom, and 
in few Words, 

There 

prizM by the Subject in one Word, as Pudet me, that \ipudor te* 
net, or eft tenens me ; pcenitet me, poena hahet Tne ; Lihet mihi, 
libido eft mihi : Where it rouft be obferv'd that the Verb eft i$ 
not only Amply the Subdantive, but fienifics alfo Exiftemet. 
Por 'tis, as if 'twas faid, Libido exiftit mihi, or eft exiftcm mihi. 
And thus in other Imperfonals refolv'd by ^ ; as licet mihi, 
for licilum eft mihi, oportet orare, for opus eft or are. Sec. As tO 
Paffive imperfonals, Statur, curritur, vi^itur. Sec. they may 
alfo be refolv'd by the Verb eft, or fit, or exiftit, and the 
Nouns Verbal taken of themfelves, as Statur, that b, Statiofit, 
or eft faBa, or Exiftit ; Curritur, curfus ft ; Cjncurritur, con" 
curfus ft ; viuitur, ^vita eft, or rather *vita agitur. Si fie i/i- 
tvitur, fi 'vita eft talis. If Life is fuch, Mifere vi'viiur, cum me^ 
dice <vivitur ; Life is miferable when 'tis too much fubjs^led to 
the Rules of Phyfick, and then eft becomes a Subf^antive, be- 
caufe of the Addition of mifere, which makes the Attribute of 
the Proportion. 

Dumfermtur libidini, that is, dumfer^itus exbibetur lilidim, 
when a Man makes himfelf Slave to his Paflions. By this me- 
thinks may be concluded, the Vulgar Language have not properly 
Imperfonals ; as when we fay in French, ilfaut, it muft, il ift 
permis, il me plaift ; for il is there properly a Relative^ whidi 
always ferves inftead of the Nominative of the Verb, which 
generally comes after in the Conihu^lion, as if we fay, il mi 
plait de fairs ceU i tbftC is tO f^y> il de fairff £ox tht Jl^09 fit 
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There are not a few other irregular WORDS in the pajprg 
Time, but thofe, which are more particular and fpecial^ ma/ 
be reduced to their ClaiTes ; as, 

r. Won^ fp^^% ^^g^"> fivam^ ftrucky fung^ ft^^g^ f'^gi 
rungy lAjrungy fprtmg^ fnuung^ drunk, funk^ Jhrunk, flunky ^^^^» 
tome, run, founds boundy grcund nvoundi many of them ar« 
likewife fpelt with [a), as began, fang, rang^ Jprang, drank, 
came, ran, and fome others, thb' not fo often ; from to nvin^ 
Cpin, begin, /<wim, Jlrikcy ftick, fing, fting, Jlingy ring, 'wring, 
Cpring, fvoing, drinky Jinky Jhrttik, ftink, bangy conUy rwty findy 
hind, grind, *if iW, &c. 

2. Faught, taught y raught, fought, befought," caught y h»ugbt, 
draught, t bought y 'wr ought i from tofght, teach, reach, feeky be- 
Ceecb, catch, buy, bring, tbinky 'uork ; yet fome of thde fbme* 
times keep their Regularity ; as, reach^dy befeecb^dy catb'*dy 
viork*dy Sec. 

3. Took, fhooky forfook, lAJckiy atvokey foody broke, fpokty 
hore, Jhore,fiuorey tore, ivorCy ivovey clo^e, fro^e, thro^ve, drovcy 
(hoJic, rofe, arofe, ftnote, 'wrote, bode, abode, rofc, chofty trod, got, 
^^g°*9 fi^g^^y '^^» {ov[\t likewife write t brieve y rife, fmity njurity 
abid, rid, &c. Others form them by {a} as, brake, fpake, bare, 
(hare, fnvare, tare, 'ware, clwve, gat, begaty forgaty and per- 
haps fome others ; but this Way is feldom, and stry unpo- 

lite I 

the Motion to do that plcafes mey or eft mon plaifir, 'tis my Plea- 
fure However, this // (which few People in onr Opinion have 
rightly. underflood) b only a Sort of Pronoun, for /Vthat, which 
ferves inftead of the Nominative underHood or impIyM in the 
Senfe, and reprefents /7, fo that *tis properly taken from the 
Article il, of the Italians \ inilead of which we fay U% or 
from the Pronoun iUcy from whence we alfo take our Pronoun 
of the third Perfon //; il ainuy il parky il court y &c. 

For the Paflive Imperfonals, amatur, curritur, exprefs'd ill 
French by on aime, on court j 'tis certain thefe Ways of {peak- 
ing in our Modem Languages, are Hill lefs Imperfonal, tho* 
Indefinite ; this on is there for l^ian, Homme, and confequently 
ferves inilead of the Nominative to the Verb : Ail this relates 
particularly to the French, and we have kis of the Imperfonal 
than they, bat the fame Reafons will remove ours juHly apply 'd. 
And one may alfo obferve, that the Verbs of the £fle£b of 
Nature, as, Pluity mngity grandinat, tsAy be explained hf thefe 
EuBe> in both Tongues. 

As 
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We have feen, that by taking away the Affirmation from 
Verbs Adlive and Paffivp Participles are made, which are Noan 
Adjeftives, retaining the Regimen of the Verb, at leaft in the 
Aftive. 

But there are in Latin two Noun Subftantives form'd, one in 
dum, called a Gerund, which has divers Cafes, dum, di^ do \ 
€imandum^ amandl, amando ; but it has but one Gender, and 
one Number, in which it differs from the Participle in ius^ 
gxmandus, amanda, amandum. 

Another in um^ called Supine, which has alfo two Cafes, 
turn, tu^ amatum, amatu ; but it has no more Diverficy either 
of Gender or Number, in which it differs from the Participle 
in ///J, amatusy amata, amafum. 

We know very well the GRAMMARIANS are puzzled a 
little to explain the Nature of the Gerund ; and that fome 
very able ones have thought 'twas an Adjedive Paffive, whofe 
Subftantive was the Infinitive of the Verb ; fo that they pretend 
for Example, that tcmtus cjl hgcndi Librosy or Lihrorum (for 
both the one and the other is us'd) is as if it were tempus eft It- 
gendi rS legere libros <vel librorum. There are two Speeches, 
to wit, tempus legendi rS hgere, which is the Adjeflive and Sub- 
ilantive, as if it was legcndte lc£lionis, ^ legere Libros, which 
is the Noun Verbal, that then governs the Cafe of the Verb, 
as well as a Subftantive governs the Genitive, when we fay 
iibrorum for Libros. But confidering every thing, we don't fee, 
that the Term is necefTary. 

For I . As they fay of legere, that 'tis a Verbal Noun Sub- 
Hantive, which as fuch may govern either the Genitive, or evep 
the Accufative, as the Ancients faid, curatio banc rem ; ^id 
tibi banc taBio ejl? Plaut. We hy the fame Thing oi legendum, 
that 'tis a Verbal Noun Subflantive, as well as hgere, and that 
confequently it may do all that's .attributed to legere, 

2. There is no Ground to fay, that a Word is underftood 
when 'tis never expreft, and cannot be expreft without appear- 
ing abfurd. Now never was an Injlniti've join'd to its Gerund: 
and if one (hould lay legendum ejl legere, it would appear alto- 
gether abfurd, therefore, £s^r. 

3. If the Gerund legendum were an Adje6live Paffive, it 
would not be different from the Participle legendus -, for what 
Reafon therefore did the Ancients, who underftood their Tongue, 
diftinguifh Gerunds from Participles ? We believe therefore the 
Gerund Is a Noun Subflantive, which is always Adive, and 
which differs from the |fifix^|iiue only coniider*d as a Noun ; be- 

caufq 
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to a QUALITY ; as, he is very ffapfy; he is always fortunate i 
a Woman truly Iwing is €*uer di/appcinted ; a Wife feldoxn fcold- 
ing is *very rare^ Sec. 'Tis foraetimes join'd to itfelf ; as / li*ue 
very comfortably. They farther denote, or (hew the State of 
Words, and their Reference or Relation to each other ; as Stephen 
goes over Highgate-Hill i James ivent under Tcmple-har\ Mary 
*went through the Halli Sufan <went to WeftminftiTy from 5/. 
James's Park ; /^^ AjrVy^ ^^f/A at ^/. f amis'* s\ Henry //^wj in 
/;^^ 7<w;», ^«/ Matthew without, or out of /V, &c. It connc&s 
Sentences ; as Roger tuent to it/.; Ccuhtry-houfey and ftudfd there 
the nvhole Seafon ; Peter alfo accompatrf*d him ; nor ac/«j there 
Of^ thing <wanting ; neither did Ralph flay long hrlind^ 

[2] They are therefore divided into three Sorts, or rather 
i^UJg'd under thefe three Heads ; the firft ihewing the Manners 
or Qualities of Words, by being added to them ; the fecond de- 
notes fome Circumftanccs of J^iotis, and joins Words to Words, 
and little Members of a Sentence to each other ; the third joins 
^Sentence to Sentence, as greater Members of a Period. 

Thefe 

- - -^-'— — —- — - — _^-^_.-...- — . — ^_- — ■ _ ^ ^ . ^ 

[2] The Deiire Men have to ftiorten Difcourfe, gave Rife to 
Adnjerhs ; for the greateft Part of thefe Particles, arc only to 
iignify in one Word, what could not clfe be done without a 
Prepofition and a Noun ; as Sapienter, for cum fapientia, «with 
Wifdom J hodie, to Day, for in hoc die, in this Day, 

And this is the Reafon, that in the vulgar Languages the 
greated Part of the M'verhs are generally more elegantly ex- 
plainM by the Ncun and the Prepcfticn ; thus we rather fay (we 
fpeak generally, for it holds not always) ivith Wifdem, ivith 
Prudence, *with Pride, <with Moderation, than ivifefy, prudent* 
ly, proudly, moderately ; tho' in Latin, it is generally more de- 
cant to ufe the Adverbs, 

Thence it is, that a Noun or Name, is often taken for an 
jfdverb ; as Injlar in Latin, primum, or prima, partim, &c. 
Thus in French Deffus, dejfous, dedans, whidi are indeed Nomns, 
Thefe two Sorts of Partkles, which we have juft remarked on, 
are coneern'd in the Obje^ of the Mind, not in the Anions 
or Judgment. 

The fecond Sort of Words which figni^' the Form of our 
Thoughts, and not properly their Obje£b, are the Conjun^ions or 
Joining' Words, zset, nen, 'vel,Ji, ergo, &c. and, not, or, if, there* 
fore, l^caufe if we coniider well, and refledl judly, we (hall find, 
that thefe Particles fignify nothing but the very Operation pi 
t)^ Mxnd^ which joins or disjoins Tlimgs, which we deny, or 

' wludi 
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T^efe from the other Farts of Speech are kftotun, 
Becaufe before them they do fill difinvn^ 
By, with, for, through, from, of; and all 
Ihofe Names, wohich nve the Perfonal do call. 

This Part of Speech is eafily diftinguiih'd from the reft ; be- 
caufe in good Senfe they cannot admit thefe Words, of to, 
for, O, iioithy hy, from, through i nor the Perfonal If ames, 7, thou^ 
he, *we, ye, they ; for we cannot fay, of faolifoly, t(h foolijhly, 
from foolijhly, 8cQ, nor Ifoolijhly, thou foolijhly, hi foolijhly^ 

This firft, luith Affirmation and its Name, 
Makes perfeS Senfe, as Peter flowly came 5 
^d by its anf^wering to the S^uefiion How, 
And in njuhat manner, do they fteer the Plough? 

You may know the iirfl, by its making complete Senie 
with one Affirmation and its Name ; as, A Philofopber Jpeaks 
tUtCel^ ; A njoife Man lives l^afipiit* And by anfweni^ the 
Queftion Ho^ f or afier nuhat Manner ? This Part of Speech 
is fometimes joined to a Name or ^ality to exprefs their Manner, 
as, too much a Philofopber ; egregtou/ly impudent. But here in-* 
deed, and in mod Cafes, a Word is exprefsM or underftbod, to 
which this alfo relates. 

This Sort the Manner, Time, and Place imply^ 
As by the following Scale you ivill defcry. 

This Sort relates either to the Manner, Place, or Timi ; 
The firft expreffcs the Manner of being, doing, or [offering 
Abfolutely or Comparatively, 

which we confider abfolutely or conditionally : for Example, 
There is no Objed: in the World lies out of our Mind ; which 
anfwers the Particle Non ; but it is plain that it denotes nothing 
but the Judgment which we make, to (hew that one Thing ^ 
not another. 

Thus Ne, which in Latin is a Particle of Interrogation, A9 
Aifne, do you fay it ^ is not the Objed of our Mind, but only 
marks the Motion of our Soul, by which we defire to know 
fomething. And the (ame may be; faid of all Words of Interr 
rogat^n, as quis, qu^, quod, 

Inteijedlions are Words, that fignify nothing without us> but 
they are Words, or rather Sounds, which are more Natural 
than artificial, which exprefs the Emotions of our Souls ; as 
alas! vooe^smel oh! &c. 
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I. Ahfolutely, 

Certainty ; as. Verily^ truly, undoubtedly. 
C Contingence ; as, Happily, perhaps, by chance, per- 
\ chance. 

Negation ; as. Not, in no nvtfe. 
C Natural Powers, or Habits ; as Wifely, lihralfy^ 

( Scnfible Impreflions ; as Brightly, naftily, Mtftrhf^ 
\ loudly, Jmcotbly, 

Faffioas of the Soul; as, Merrily, joyfully; as Ha! 
ha ! he ! Wandringly, as Lo! Of bo! Scorn* 
fully, a?, Tufiji Lovingly, as. Ah! Hatefally, as, 
Fohf Sorrov/ingly, as, Jlas, ah! njoois miJ 

II. Comparatively. 

C Excefs; as, 'v.ry, exceedingly^ too much, mori^ Mifii 

\ a: more hardly, mzft foftly, 

Defefl ; as, rdmofi, iv ell nigh, little lefe, leaft of alU 
Liki^ref?, rr E'|U;ility ; as fo, alike, as it 'inert, as. 

C Unliiceaefs, or fnequality; as other^wife, differently^ 

\ far othsrnxjife, 

III. Of Place. 

Prefcnce in a Place, anfwering to the Quedion lOOH^tXti 
as hi re, there, clftivhere, e*very lubcrc, no ynhere^ 

1. "^ fomi'^a:heye elje^ above, belcw, ivithin, ivithout} 
or to the Queftion tDftl) tfi^Otlt 4 as, together, 
at once, ap^ft, Ji-^vtrally. 

2. Motion from a Place; as whence, hence, thence. 

o i C Motion towards a Place ; as Whither^ards, hither ^ 
Si 3. < awards, thither^wards, othcr^joard, tOFward, mf" 

•^ l^ nvard, br.xk'ward. 

The Way to a Place ; as. Whither anxjay, this, that, 
or another Wry. Tho' thefe arc fcarce to be 
allow 'd Particles, or Manners of Words. 
( The Term or End of Motion ; as whither, bitber^ 
*^* \ thither, tivitherto, hitherto. 
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IV. 0/ Time. 

Being in Time ; as, tol)cn > either the Prcfent, as, 
mnu, to day \ the Paft, as alreatfy^ yefterdayj be- 
forey longjittce^ heretofore ; the Future, «s to-mor" 
ro'w, not yety after y hereafter^ hencefomvard. 

Duration and Continuance ; ()atD long^ a long ^uhik^ 
flo^iyt quickly^ Jhortlyy hitherto, 

Viciffitude or Repeititron, ^Ol0 Oftettl oft en y fomt- 
3. \ times y feldomy daily ; yearly \ by turns y alternate- 

ly; onciy tiuice, thricey ten times, &c. 

Thofe that are deriv'd from polities, which admit Degrees 
of Comparifon, do the fame ; as^ hardly, more hardly, mofi, or 
^ery hardly % 

The fecond Sort, that '^pe*w of Words the State, 
And how each Word ta Ojth^s does relate, 
Tou in the following Catalogue 'will find. 
And how its Ufe and Meaning is to each affign^d. 

OF] denotes Relations betwixt the Word that goes befoi^r, 
and the Word that follows it, whether that Word be 
Namey Quality, or Affirmation ; as, the Son of Adam: 
but this properly belongs to ConfiruQion, to which we 
refer you. 

It ^gnifies concerning, or the Obje^, or Matter about 
which you fpeak or write ; as^ a Treatift of Virtue, or 
on or concerning Virtue. 

The Matter; as, a Cup -of Gold, 

The Means, (or WITH) to die of Hunger. 

It fignifies AMONG ; «as, of Five Horfes Four nu'irt 
blifrd, 

THROUGH; 'tis of God's great Mercy: But this 
is a Vulgarifm ; and fcarcc worth Notice. 

FROM, South of Windfor. 
OFF] figniBes Separation and Diftance, and has its Oppofite 
in ON, which implies Continuation ; as, to fut ojf, to 
put on ; He put off his Haty he flood off to Sea , It fig- 
nifies Delay ; He put me off from Day to Day, he is off 
and en ^with me. 
FROM] implies the Term from which, or Motion, and is op- 
posed to TO ; as. He ^A^ent from Hackney to London ; 
From Head to Foot, from firfl to laft, from hence to 
thence, ScQ. 

G + 
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It fignifies OFF; as, He took me from the Ground^ or 
from ojf the Ground, Out of Sincerity, I Jfeak it from 
my Heart, 
TO] [untoy not much us'd) fignifies Motion to^ 1 go to Wind- 
for ; faithful to his So'uereign, 

IN] to Day, /. e, in this Day, To-morrofw. 

FOR] Jhe had a thou/and Pounds to her Fortune. 

BEFORE] you promife me to my Face. 

ABOUT, or concerning] Speak to the Head out 
agreed en, 

TOWARDS] / thank you for your Kindnefs to.mt. 

TILL, or until] The Meeting is put off to Novem- 
ber, 

In Comparifon OF] He is nothing to Herculeif or i9 
Comfari/cn of Hercules. 

' MAY, can or will] 1 have nothing to comfort me} 
i, e. that may, can, or will comfort me. 
TILL, or Until] is only fpokcn of l^imc \ He flafd tiU 
Eight o'clock. 

Before] He nvouldnot remove his garters till (or un- 
til) his O>ntrihutions viere paid. 
FOR] denotes the Purpofe^ Endy or Ufe, Benefit or-Damagt 
for, £ff <-. George got a Hor/e. for Stephen ; the AdvO' 
vocate pleads for his Client, 

Oppos'd to againff] William // for me^ John « 
againil me. 

Fitnefs, Inconvenience] as. This Hat is too little for 
me. 

Exchange, or trucking] as. He had Barley for bis 
Hops, 

In place, or inftead of] Harry did Duty for yobn, 

Dillribution] / appointed one Room for e^ery Company* 

In regard or confideration of] as. He liv*d high 
enough for his Eftate, 

In coniideration of] James ivas rewarded for his 
Valour, 

During] He nvas Captain of the Fort for Life' 

Notwithftanding] For all his conceited Wtfdom^ be 
*iuas a Fool. 
BY] The feveral Meanings of this Word are feen in this Sen- 
tence ; He ivas flain by his Enemy, by (near, or beiide) 
a Spring of Water, hut luounded firfi by his own Fear, 
and then by his Enemfs Siuord* 

IN] B, Dof, ^ Nigif. ^ 

WITH] 
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WITH] Shews the Inilrument^ or Means, and Concomitance; 
He <was Jlain with a S^word ; be abides with me ; be 
purged with Jalap, 
THROUGH] implies the Caufe, Means, or Medium, but 
chiefly the local Medium, tho* it fignifies the Moral 
and Natural likewife 5 as, Tbe Beams of tbe Sun <ivitb 
incredible Speed pafs from Heaven^ through tbe Air ta 
tbe Eartb^ endud nvitb Ligbt and Heat, by (with^ 
through) 'wbicb it comforts us, and quickens tbe Plants,, 
*wbicb God bas prepared for us, and given to us for our 
Ufcy and bis Glory, 
AFTER] oppofes before, relates to Time and Place, the Po- 
ileriority of the former, and Inferiority of the latter : 
After Chrifbnas, comes Hillary ^erm ; tbe Sberiff is 
after tbe Mayor, 

For] Sbe pines after Melons, 
INj INTO] denotes Time, Place, the Manner of being, think-' 
ing, doing ; with the Motive, Caufe, or Means of do- 
ing ; John lives in tbe Cafile ; William goes into tbe 
Country ; in Winter ; in tbe City. 

Pofture, Difpoiition] To fiand in a decent Pojiure ; be 
is in bis Cloak, 

The Motive] He did it in Re*venge, 

Among] Harry bas not Sobriety in all bis Meditations,, 

Manner of Change] He cbanges Water into Wine. 
AT] implies Nearnefs to a Place, Time, Price ; the Inftru- 
ment, Caufe, Manner, Of r. At School, at Wefiminfter^ 
at tbe beginning, at tbe bottom. 

Near, clofe by] He ivatcbes at tbe End of the Street » 

For] He difpos'd of bis Tickets, at a food Rate: What 
do you fell this at ? 

WITH] He plays at Bowls, at Cards, at Dice. 

According to] At nr^ Pleafure. 

On, or Upon] Banifler is good at tbe Flute\ Peter is 
a Markfman at Shooting. 

Employment] To be at Study, at Supper, at Prayers, 
WARD] is always put after a Word ; as toward, homeward, 
Hea'D^n-nvard, and implies to. 

After thefe former Particles ftill fet 

Tbe Perfonal Names, all in tbe following State. 

The Perfonal Natnes coming after any of thefe Particles, zrp 
to be put in their following State ; as, before me, not I, agaiaft 
Him, not He, after Whom, mt Who. 

C s Ti?rc 
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There sie many more of this fort, but we fliall be content 
with thefe, as well as Dr. Wallii, fince abundantly fuScient 
for our End : For the reft, we ihall refer you to a Treatife of 
our EngUfliFartides, which we Ihall publilh as a Supplement to 
the Sti^y of the Englijh tongut-, as lar/elinas, and Others, have 
done to that of the Lath. 

By iht third Sort sf Parliclis ii Jhfion 1 

Hmu Sentftica Dipendance may be tmnvn, > 

And to each tiher Smtincts lue jein. j 

The third Sort of thefe Parlkia, or Mmuert of Words, join 

Sinimcii together, and let us fee by that the Reladoo 1^ one 

Notion to another, and the Dependance of one Soitence on 

another; as, and, alfi, fiai; nor, niilhrr, tut, unlefs, ntvcr- 

tbeUjs, however, olber'wi/e ; if, fa'ue, exctfl, the', elthi, 

•uhersei, Jince, iHeiuiJi, thertupon, &c. 

What elfe is neceHary to be known in Grantmsr, conccniing 
thefe Particles, will be fliewn in the following Part of our Di- 
vifion of Gramtnar, under the Title of Staltneet. 



The End of the Third Part. 
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PART IV- 



CHAP. X. 

Of Sei^tences. 

At leafty Three Woris a Sentence muft contain^ 
Which mufi foTJie Sentiment or Thought explain. 

A Sentence comprehends at leaft7^rf^ Words, by which 
feme Sentiment or Thought of the Mind is exprefs'd : 
Nor can it be without one Affirmaticn, and a Name fig- 
nifying the Subjeft of that Affirmation, i. e. a Name of which 
fomething is afHrmM ; as, a Lye is abominable. 

[i] The Conftruftion of the Sentence, is the regular Con- 
nexion of the Words in the Form of Nature, which is generally 
more regarded by the Englijh, and other Modern Languages, 
than by thofe of the Antients. 

A 

[ i] As we have done in our Notes on the Parts of Speech, or 
Words, fo we fhall here add the general Notion of Grammar 
in the Syntax, or Conflrudion of Words together in a Sentence, 
according to thofe Principles of the Art which we have drawn 
from Reafon eilablifhed. 

The Conftruftion of Words is generally diftinguifh'd into 
Concord and Government ; the firft, by which the Words ought 
to agree among themfelves ; and the fecond, when one cauies 
any Alteration in the other. 

The firll, generally fpeaking, is the fame in all Languages, 
becaufe it is the natural Order, which is in the general Ufage, 
the better to diftinguifh our Difcourfe. 

Thus the Diftindlion of the Two Numbers, Singular and 
Plural, is the Reafon why the Adjedlive is to agree with the 
Subdantive in Number ; that is, that one be put either in the 
Singular or Plural, as the other is. Becaufe the Subftantive is 
the Subjedt that is confufedly, tho* dire6Uy, marked by the Ad- 

je&i'ven 
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jeSitnie. If the Suhfiantt<ve marks many^ there are matty Sabjefb 
of the Form; mark'd by the AdjeBi've^ and by Confeqaence it 
ought to be in the Plural Number, as Homines elo£H, learned Men, 
But there being no Termination in the 9uality in Engliflr, to 
diftinguifh the Number, it is only imply'd in Reafon, the iame 
Word lignifying the Singular, as well as Plural Number. 

The Diftindlion of the Mafculine and Feminine Gender, ob- 
liges the Languages which have dillin^ Terminations^ to have 
a Concordance or Agreement between the Ifame and ^uality^ 
or Suhfianti've and .'!djeBi*ve in Gender^ as well at Number, 

The Ferhsy or Ajjirmations^ for the fame Reafon, are to agree 
with the Nouns and Pronouns^ or Names, and Per/onal Namesy 
in Number and Per/on. 

But if at any Time, in Reading, you meet with any Thing 
that may appear contrary to thefe Rules, it is by a Figure of 
Difcourfe ; that is, by having fome Word underftood, or by 
coniidering the Thoughts more than the Words themfelvcs ; as 
we fhall kt anon. 

The Conftruftion of Government, on the contrary, is in- 
tirely arbitrary ; and, for that very Reafon is different ia al| 
Languages. For one lianguage forms their Government or 
Regimen by Cafis ; others make ufe of littie Signs or Particles 
in their place, which yet do not mark all the Cafes ; as in 
French and Spanijh, they have only de and a, which mark the 
Genitive and Dative Cof.s \ the Italians add da, for the Ab- 
lative, the Englijh have of, to, for, from, by, &c. yet none for 
the Accufative, and the fame fometimes for Two Cafes. Here 
you may look back to what has been faid on the Cafes, and 
forward to what may be added in the /fpfendix of Prepofitions, 
to the fhort Remark on them in their I^iaces. 

Yet it ^^ ill not be amifs to obferve fome general Maxims, 
which are of great ufe in all Languages. 

The Firft, That there is no Nominative Cafe, or firft State 
•f the Name in any Sentence, which has not a Reference to fome 
Verb or Affirmation, either exprefs'd or underftood 5 becaufe we 
never talk merely to mark the bare Objeds of our Conception, 
but to exprefs our Sentiments of what we conceive, whicb is 
the Office of the Verb or Affirmation to mark. 

T he Second, That there is no Verb or Affirmation, which has 
not its Name or Nominative Cafe either exprefs'd or underftood^ 
becaufe it is the proper Office of the Veib to affirm ; and there- 
fore it muH have fomething to affirm of, which is the SuhjcQ 
or the Nominative of the Vtrb : tho' before an Infinitive there 
is an Accufative> [not a Nominative Cafe) as^ ScIq Petrum ejfk 
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doRnm^ I knonx) Petcr to be learned. But this of the Accufative 
relates only to thofe Languages which have that Cafe: 

The Jhirdy That there can be noAdjeai've or Quality^ which 
has not a Reference to fome Suhjianti<ve or Name^ becaufe the 
Adjeftive marks confufedly the Subjiantitve or Name, which is 
the Subjedl of the Form that is diftinflly mark'd by the Ad - 
jedlive or Quality ; as DoSius^ learned, muft have regard to 
fome Man who is learned. 

The Fourtby That there never is a Geniti've Cafe^ which is 
not governed by fome other Name or Noun^ becaufe that Cafe 
continually marks that which is as the PoffeiTor ; fo that it muft 
be governed by the Thing poiTcfs'd. For this Reafon, both in 
Latin and Greek, this Cafe is never govem'd properly by ^iFerb. 
This Rule is with more Difficulty apply'd in the vulgar Tongues, 
becaufe the Particle or Sign of, which is properly the Sign of 
the Geniti've Cafe, is fometimes put for the Proportion Qf\ and 
de Frenchy for ex and de. 

The Fiftb, That the Government of Verbs is oftentimes 
taken from divers Sorts of References, included in the Cafe, 
according to the Capricioufnefs of Cuftom or Ufage, which yet 
does not change the fpecifick Reference of each Cafe, but only 
{hews, that CuHom has made choice of tbis or tbat, according 
to Fancy. 

Thus in Latin we fay, Jitvare aliquem^ and Ofituiari alicui^ 
for thcfe arc Two Verbs of Jid, becaufe it plcas'd the Latins 
to regard the Government of the firft Verb, as the Form, to 
which the Action paiTes ; and that of the fecond, as a Cafe of 
Attribution, to which the Adion of the Verb has a Reference. 

Thus in French they fay, Servir quelqu'un, md Ser^vir a 
quelque Cbofe, to ferve one, to fer^ve for, or to a Ufe, 

Thus in Spanifi the greateft Part of the Verbs Aaive govcra 
indifferently a Dati-ve, and an Accufati've Cafe, 

Thus the fame Verb may receive feveral Governments ; as, 
Prafare alicui, or aJiquem ; and thus they, for Example, fay, 
Eripere mortt aliqutm, or aliquem a morte, and the like. 

Sometimes thefe different Regimens of the Verbs caufe an 
Alteration in the Senfe, in which the Ufe of a Language muft 
be confider'd ; as, for Example, in Latin, Cavere alicui, to 
watch, or be careful of the Prefervation of one ; but cavere 
aliquem, is to be aware of him. But in this we mud always 
have a particular Regard to the Ufage of all Languages. 

We have in the Text iaid what is necefiary for the Knov^- 
ledge of the Figures of Speech, to which we refer you. 

[2] TImOt 
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^ Smtence is, or firaple, or compound, 
Still in the firft. One AFFIRMATION'S founds 
And of the Subjea too. One NAME exprefs'd^ 
Or under ftoody as is by all confe/s^d. 

Sentences are twofold^ Jtmple and compound i a Jimple Sentence 
is, where there is but one AFFIRMATION and one NAME 
of the Suhje^ of that Affirmation, either exprefs*d or underftood, 

A compound Sentence is of Tijuo compos* d^ 
Or more, hy Particles together closed; 
Or by cofjun&i've Qualities comhin^d^ 
As in th* Examples you may quickly find, 

A compound Sentence is made up of Tnvo or more fimple 
Sentences join'd to each other by fome Particles or cof^un^vt 
QUA I. IT Y ; as. Pride, and thou walkeft. This is the Mom 
who did the Sa*v^ge kill. 

Of the Conftruftion ^/ NAMES. 

The NAME, the Suhjea of the AFFIRMATION, 
Before it generally e^umes its Station, 

The Name or Pufonal Name, of which the Affirmation ^f- 
£rms fomething, is generally plac'd in ConftruSiion before the 
Affirmation ; as, I am happy, Sufan loves Roger. The Ptrfoo 
preaches. The Book is read. 

Except Command, or ^efiion he imply d. 

Then to ths Name Precedence is deny d. 

But if may, can, ihall, will, ought, wou'd and 60, 

Before the principal Affirmation go. 

Then docs -the Name hetnueen them take its Place, 

Elfe <will the Style nvant all its proper Grace, 

Except when a ^eftion. Command, Permiffion, or Canceffion, 
be implied ; for then the Name is put after the Affirmation, or 
betwixt one of the Nine Affirmations 5 Dc, may, can, ijoill, fhall, 
ought. Sec, as. Docs Stephen 'write? fFill ye depart? Burn I? 
Burncft thou, or, LrJ} thou burn ? Sec, 

If of tht Nine, Tnjoo do at once precede 
The principal Affiroiation, thin take heed 
The Name bitiveen thofe Tiajo obtain its Lot, 

Cou'd I have gone? cou'd Calia have forgot ? ^ 

But 
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But if the frincipal Affirmation have two of the Nine before i 
ir^ then the Name is fet between them ; as^ 

C?« V Caelia hafve forgotten me^ foon 
Might Roger have gone out of^o'wn ? 
When the Command the fecond Perfon takes^ 
The Personal Name then no Jppearance makes. 

When the .Command j Permijfftony ConceJ/tofty Sec. is in the 
fecond Per/on^ the Perfonal NamCy which ufually goes before 
the Affirmation^ is often omitted or undcrftood ; as hum, for 
hum thou ; or you, or ye. 

In other Peifons there is frequently a Circumlocution by the 
Affirmation let ; as, let me bum ; let him bum ; let them burn. 
Let him ajk as often as he 'will, ^be ne^ver Jhall obtain. Let 
me do ijohat I 'willy it is to no purfoje. As for afk I, ta aJk he, 
&c. newer fo often, &c. it is a Badbaiifm, and never us'd by any 
good Author. 

When did, might, fhpu'd, wou'd, cou'd, «;;^had andvj^te. 
If do imply j and alfo after there 
T^he Affirmation goes before the Name ; 
By lAjay o/^Emphaiis ^t^will do the fame. 

When the paffing, or pafl Times of do, may, can, ^Ml,Jhall, 
have, am, fupplies the Place of, or implies if, the Name is fet 
after the Affirmation, and alfo there is us'd ; as. Had he (for if 
he had) aJlPd, he had obtained. Had 1 (for tf I had) heard this, 
Jfujou'dnothavebeenfocomplaifant. ^^tvc I a Prince, I'vcoud 
go*vern better. There fell a thoufand Men on the Spot. There 
is Cold in the Ice, (or Cold is in the Ice.) The fame is likewife 
done by way cAEmphafis ; as, // nuas Mordaunt, ^vho conquer'' d. 
It txjas the Church that fell. 

This happefis fometimes, when there arc none of thefe Con- 
fiderations ; as faid I, faid be, then folLixPd Belvidera. 

To, and an Affirmation oft njje knew ^ 

Will for the Name to th" Affirmation go : C 

And to a Sentence ^we the fame allcw. 3 

In&ead of the Name that goes before the Affirmation, and of 
which the latter affirms fomething, fometimes another Affirma- 
tion, with /0. before it, fupplies its Place, as having fomething 
affirm^ of it ; as, to dana is fwbolefome ; to play is delightful ; 
to confider is ufeful. . 

A whole Sentence is the fame ; as, That the Lay is hroke^ 
it ^idmty finci tht Sun Jisna, 1a ihort, whatcv^ wiil anfwer 
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to the Queftion txjho ? or ivbat ? will fupply the Office of the 
Name to the Affirmation. 

l^he Pers'nal Name, or /oll<ytx:Sy or precedes^ 
E'v*n as the Name it/elf purfues or leads. 

The leading State of the Perfonal Name is fet before, or after 
the Affirmation, according to the foregoing Rules of Names; 
as, 1 ready hearcft thou ? Sec. 

That Affirmation, ivhich its A3 extends 
To Jomething elfcy fiill after it commands 
A Name, to <which that Aiiion does relate ; 
Asy Roger fpums me with his ufual Hate. 

As the Name, when it fignifies the Subje£l of which fone- 
thing is affirmed by the AJfirmation, goes before the Affirma- 
tion, (except before excepted) fo a Name is always placed after 
the Affirmation, which flgnifies the Thing to which the Adion 
of the Affirmation immediately relates; as, I read a Book i the 
Fire r.utns Robert. 

Thus the following State of the Perfonal Names generally 
are fet after the AfBrmation, and the Particles tOy for^ of Ax. 
tho' i\:hom generally goes before the Affirmation ; as, Martim 
is the Matt whom / fu^w lajl. 

Thf/e Names diflivguifii'd are hy what and who ? 
And whom and what ? as the Examples Jhmu, 

Thefe Two Names are eafily known, or diflinguiOi^d by 
afking the Queftion ivho P or ivhat F and *whom ? and ^uohat t 
The firil Name anfwers to the Qneftion lAjho ? or 'what ? as, 
who reads ? Anfw. /; what hums ? the Fire ; on the contrary^ 
what do I read? Anfw. the Book ; whom does the Fire burnt 
Anfw. Robert. 

But <when the A^ion donU at all relate, 
T'^einothery hut in the SuhjeSl terminate. 
No Name the Affirmation then requires. 
To follonu ity hut in it/t If expires. 

All the Buftle fome GRAMMARIANS have made aboat 
Verbs Neuter, is difpatch'd in thefe four Lines, that is in this 
one Rule ; that when the Adion of the Affirmation does not 
extend or relate to any other Perfon or Thing, but terminates 
in the Subject, there is no Name required after it ; aSj I grieve, 
i r^oice, J ft, I run, I fond, &c» 

Of 



1 
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Of the ConJtruSlion of Affirmations* 

This very nearly relating to the former, feenis to demand 
our next Confideration, both indeed beinjg interwoven with 

each other. 

The ^Affirmation altjuays mufi agree 

In Number and Per/on <witb the Name you* II fee. 

The Affirmation muft agree with the Name of which it af- 
firms fomething in Number and Perf&n : That is, if that be of 
the Singular or Plural, this rauft be fo too ; if that be of the 
firft, fecond, or third Perfon, thb muft be of the fame, whe- 
ther the Number or Perfon be exprefs'd by the Ending or.Tcr- 
mination, or by the nine AfHrmations difcoursM of under the 
Head of Affirmations ; as, / write or do tjorite^ thou njoriteji or 
dofi ivritey be morites or does lurite ; lue, ye, and they ivrito or 
do write: Not I <writefi, be lurite^ &c. 

When of tivo Names (tbo^ each be Singular^ 
We ought affirm, the Affirmations are 
Moft jufily in the Plural feen i appear. 

But when the Affirmation relates to, or affirms of two fore- 
going Names, cho' they are both of the Singular Number, 
mull be of the Plural j as, the King and ^een are happy, not 
is liappy. 

It is a lame Allowance of a late Author of Grammar, that it 
may be alio of the Singular in Englijh, fmce he is forc'd to falve 
the Solecirm, by undcrftanding other Words to make up the 
Defeft ; as in this. His Juftice and Goodnefs <was great ; that is, 
fays he, JtJis Jufiice ivas great, and bis Goodnefs *was greats 

An Affirmation may he (at our Eafe) 
Or Singular, or Plural, as you plcafe. 
When to a NAME of Number it is joined, 
Tho' fiill the Name you Singular do find, 

A Name of Number, or whofe Meaning implies more than 
one or many, tho' it be itfelf of the Singular Number, the 
Affirmation may yet be in the Plural ; as, the MOB is unruly, 
Dr, the MO B are unruly ; the Convocation are debating, or is 
debating. The Affirmation agreeing fometimes with the Num- 
ber of the Name, and fometimes with the Signification. 

M^hcn fwo Affirmations are together fien, 
Then mufi the Particle (to) be fet betnveen. 
Except, let, bid, dare, help, and all the Nine. 

When 



] 
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When two Affirmations follow one another, the Particle /• 
ought to be fet between *em, except ^<7, twi/I, /hall^ Tnay^ can, 
with their pafRng or pad Times, t/i^, jhoud^ ^oud^ coud 
tnight and muji. Add to thefe, /<?/, bid^ dare, and heip^ and 
perhaps fome few others. 

Have, am, or be, ijcith pafflve SluaVty joind^ 

Or ivith a ^ality that Being does intend^ 

All Suffering and Being do exprefs 

7 hat the Britannick Language will confefs. 
Haroe^ am^ or he^ join'd to a Quality, exprefs all manner of 
Being, or Suffering in our Tongue, which has no other way 
pf doing it. They . are fet before Qualities of all forts, aid 
even Names. 

There is no Change of the Perfonal or Numeral Tennina- 
tions, when the Affirmation iigniiies Command, or is precc4^ 
'^y ^A *^^*y ^^0^9 alt ho'' y ijcbether^ and fometimes by other ^Par- 
ticles. ' 

Of the ConJiruStion of QuahTies. 

The Qualities in Englifh mojlly claim 
The PLice immcdiaidy before their Name, 

Tho' in Nature we think of the Name before the Quality 
yet in Englijhy Qualities are generally plac'd before the Nam» 
to which they belojig, or of which they exprefs the Manner : 

Except an Affirmation comes betiveen 5 

As in the following Example^ s feen. 

Unlefs when an Affirmation comes between the Quality and 
the Name; as, Juji art Thou, O God! and righteous ^le thf 
Judgments ; or, GOD isjufiy and bis Judgments are rightemt> 
Otherwife when it comes alone, without its Attendants^ whicfc 
it governs, it always goes immediately before its Name ; as, 
A good Man is rarely to he foundy a good Woman much man 
rarely. Good Men are ^valuable Jenuels in a Commowvaealth ; 
good Women mak( good Wives. Good Things are only fo in 
Opiyiion. 

Poetic DiSIion 'with peculiar Grace 

Allocs the Name (not Profe) the foremoft Place. 
The Quality rarely in Profe is fet after the Name,- but in 
Verfe 'tis beautiful and harmonious ; as, Hail^ Bard diviue I 

But ivhen there are more ^alities than one 

That come together ^ or together join ; 

Or elfe one polity ivith its goveni'd Train } 

Then do they folloiM the preceding Name. 

But 
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But when there are more Qualities than one come together 
lio' collaterally join'd, or one Quality with its depending 
Words, it generally comes after the Name i so, J Man both 
wife and valiant y a Man exceeding ^wije and 'valiant', a Man 
Wilful in many Things, But then we likcwife. fay, a nx)ife and 
valiant Man^ an exceeding nuife Man^ a Jkilful Man in man^ 
Things, 

A Name and all its ^alitics unite, 
And form one Word, as all the Learned njurite i 
But twhen thefe federal Words in one confpire, 
They then fome other ^ality require. 

A Name with its Qualities (or any governing Word, with 
its Attendants) is as one compounded Word ; on which jhefe 
t>in'd Names and Qualities aiTume another Quality, as if they 
Krere one Word, (and thefe being joinM, another; andfo, on- 
ivard) as, a Man, an old Man ^ a nnife old Man, a njery ijoijt 
tld Man, three 'vnije old Men, Here to the NAME Man is 
pcrfix'd a, which is of the Quality-kind 5 and then to the Qua- 
lity, old is added ; and to that an ; then ^fe, *very 'wife ; and 
CO all thefe aggregated or incorporated Words the Quality a^ 
or three, is prefixed. 

Twuo Sorts of polities from Names do foiv, 
And both before their Names direSly go. 

There arc t^ Sorts of Qualities (as we have obferv'd under 
that Head] which are derived inm[iediately from Names, and 
go immediately before them, fupplying the Place of almoft all 
the Manners of Words or Particles 5 the firft we call Poffeffives : 
And this is form*d from almoft all Names, Singular or Plural. 
By adding (j), or (if the Pronunciation requires it) ('s), it im- 
plies the fame as the Particle of j as, Mian's Nature, the Nature 
of Man; Mens Nature, or the Nature of Men ; Vergirj Poems, &c. 

The fame is done when an aggregated Name occurs, (that is, 
a primary Name with its Attendants ; for a formative (s) of 
the Pofl^jji've is put after the whole aggregate ; as, the Kin^s 
Court, or the Court of the King ; the King of Spain'/ Court, 0^, 
(he Court of the King ^ Spain : For the (j) is put after the whole 
Aggregate, [the King of Spain) as after one fingle Name. 

A, wan, immediately ^we place 
Before the NAME, a Man, an Hour, a Face, 
• Put if another QUALITY come in, 

^Tis moftly flac^d the a and Name between. 

* 

The 
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The Quality a^ or ax, is generally placM immediately be- 
fore the Name ; as, a Man, an arm, a Mountain : But if any 
Other Quality comes with it, it mud be plac*d generally between 
the {a J and the Name j as, a good Man, a black r/or/e. B<rt 
(a) is fometimes fet between the other Quality and the Name, 
as mafty a Man, ne^er a Man, (A) is always before the Sin* 
gular Number, but (the) before both Singular and Plural. 

The ConJiruSiion of Particles ; or^ the Manners 

of Words. 

We have (hewn under the Head of Particles or Mamins ^ 
Words, that beiides N/imes, ^alities^ and Affirmations^ there 
is another Part of Speech, which denotes the Reference and 
Relation of Names to Names, Names to Affrmations, and the 
Connexions of Sentence or Sentence : For this Reafon we have 
divided them into three Sorts ; the Firft Hiews the Circomfbmcei 
or Manners of Words, which are join'd to every Part of Spccdk 

^hefe after Affirmations ^e admit. 
But before Qualities nxe moftly fet. 

This firft Sort are generally put after the Affirmation wliob 
Manner it does exprefs ; as, Cynthia danced admirably ; Fet» 
fpoke learnedly ; Dorothy aSled finely ; Harry fought latehr. 
But it is fet before Qualities ; as, Robert mtas very lucky ; yom 
is extremely rich, very rich. 

[2] Secondly, All Names, ^alities, and Affirmatimts^ havt 
various States, Relations and References to each other, which 
are moftly cxprefs'd by thefe Particles, of, to, for, fir§mt O! 
by, ivith, through. See, Thefe are at leaft of the moft frequent 
fjfe ; the reft: we fliall treat of in a Difcoorfe by itfdf, as we 
have before obferv'd under Particles : An Example will render 

the 

[2] Thefe feveral States or Relation of Name to Name, aia 
exprefs'd in Latin, by varying the Terminations or Ending of 
the Name, five feveral Ways, which were call'd Cafes, a ca' 
dendo. So that there were threefcore various Endings in the 
Latin, and double the Number in Greek, all exprefs'd by thefe 
few Englijh Particles ; the firft State of, or the Name itfdf, is 
call'd the Nominative Cafe, If Thmgs were always confiderM 
feparately from one another. Names would have only the two 
Changes oi Number and Gender to the QUALITIES. 

But 
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le Ufe more plain ; as, O ! God! the Memorial of thy Lo<ue 
Sons of Men, from the Beginning of the Worlds to this Day, 
r recorded with Thankfulnefs in the Hearts of the Religious, All 
befe Particles in this Sentence (hew the Relation or Reference 
•f Name to Name^ and their Connexion, in that Manner, with 
ach other. 

Bet'wecn the Words nvho/e Reference thiy exprefs^ . 
^hefe '?2StAdts demand the certain Place, - 

Thefe Particlesy which denote the Dependancc of one 
hing on another, or the Reference or Relation of one Word 
o another, mufl naturally be plac'd betwixt them whofe 
delation and Dependancc it is to exprefs ; as we may obferve 
xi the following Lift. 

OF 



But fmce they are often conAderM with Regard to the-ReIa< 
tion they have to one another, the giving of divers Termina- 
tions or Endings to Names, which are callM Cafes, are made 
ufe of in fome Languages to exprefs thefe Relations. 

It muft be confefs^d, that the Greek and the Latin are (we 
think) almoft the only Languages in which the Names have 
what are properly called Cafes, that is, in which thefe Relations 
are expreli'd by the different Endings of the fame Words ; but 
as there are fome fort of Virtual Cafes, or States in all Lan- 
guages, (efpecially in the Pronouns or Perfonal Names, as we 
have obferve 'd) and becaufe without that the Connexion of Dif- 
courfe, which is called Conftrudlion, would not be well under- 
llood ; 'tic in a great meafure neceffary, for the right upder- 
Handing of any I^anguage whatfoever, to know what is meant 
by the Cafes, or States of the Names ; which we (hall here en- 
deavour to explain with all the Perfpicuity we are able, keeping 
to the old Names of then)> and applying them to the new. 

Of the firf State, or Nominati*ve Cafe. 

The fimple Pofition of the Name is calPd the Nominati'oe, 
which indeed is not properly a Cafe« (tho* it be a State) but 
the matter from which the Caies are. form'd, by the various 
Changes of the £rft Termination, or Ending of the Nami. lis 
chief ufe is to be fet before the Verb or Affirmation, to be (be 
Subjed of the Propofition in Difcourfe ; Dominus regit me, the 
Lord governs me ; Dtm ocamUt me, God hear» me, or my 
Prayer. 

• 0/ 
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Of tie Focative, 

When wc name the Perfon to whom we fpeak, or any other 
Thmg to which we apply ourfelves, as if it were a Perfon, the 
Name does by that acquire a new Relation, which is fbmetfanes 
mark'd by a Termination different from that of the Nominatiw^ 
and which is called Voca^vwy from foocare^ to call ; and thai 
from Dominus in the Nominatin;ey they make Dvmifie in the Fo- 
cative ; of Antonius Antoni, But as that was not very necaef* 
fary, fince the Nominatirue might be us'd in the place of tke 
Vocati*ve^ it has happened, i/. That this different Terminatioa 
of tlie Nominative is not us'd in the Plural Number, z^ij^ Th4l 
even in the Singular Number, it is only us'd in the fecond De* 
clendon of the Latin Tongue, ^dly^ That in the Greek (where 
it is more common) the Nominati've is often usM for tlie Vt* 
cative^.zs may be feen in the Greei Veriion of the Ffobmi 
From whence St. Faul^ in his Epiftle to the Hebrrvosy cttei 
thefe Words, to prove the Divinity of CHRIST, d^orec mt, 
^0$ ; where 'tis plain, that o 6eof is a Nominative for a Vo- 
cative; iince the Senfe is not, God is thy ^br9ney bat, ^hy 
^brone^ O God^ 8cc. ^hly^ In fine. Nominatives arc.iblll6> 
times joined to Vocatives, as Domine, Deus meus! Nat€ mut 
ndresy mea magna Potentia folus f 

All thefe Difficulties, in this and other Cafes, in the Latin vA 
Greek are avoided by the Signs exprefs'd with £afe, without 
ftudying the various Terminations of fo many Thotifands of 
Names ; which are iniifled upon, only for the Information of 
the Student in the general Notion of the Grammar of the Ab- 
cient Tongues, and the Analogy of Ours to them. 

Of the Genitive Cafe. 

The Cafe is fo call'd from Gmm^ Kindred or Family, be- 
caufe 'tis us'd to exprefs Alliances of Blood between Perfons; 
befides, it imports great Variety of other Relations between 
Things, as well as Perfons. For the Relation of one Thing 
to another, in any manoer whatever, has occaiion'd, in the 
Languages that have Cafes^ a new Termination in the Hawui 
or Nouns y which is call'd the Genitive (as** we have (aid] to 
-exprefs that general Relation which is after diverfify-'d into fe- 
■veral Species ^ fuch as the Relations are of the Whole to its Parts^ 
as Caput Hominis ; of Parts to the Whole, as Homo crajp cafisisi 
of the Subjea to the Accident or Attribute, as Color Rof^, Mi- 

JmcorJuk 
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McdrJia Dei ; of the Accident to the SuhjeB^ as Puer opHiHit 
Tndolis ; of the Efficient Caufe to the EffeB^ as Opus Dei^ Ora^ 
Uo Ciceronis'y of the EffeSi to the Caufe, as Creator Mundii 
of the fna/ Caufe to the EffeSy as Potio Soporis ; of the Matter 
:o the Compound, as Fas auri ; of the Objed to the A^s of 
Jie Soul, as Cogitatio Belliy Contemptus Mortis ; of the PofTcflbr 
:o the Things pofFefTed, as Pecus Melibcei^ Divitia Craffi ; of 
:he Proper Nums to the Ctmrnmon, or the Individual to the '^pr- 
:ies as Oppidum Londini, 

And as amongft all thefe Relations there is fome oppofite, 
which fometimes occafions Equivocal Terms, (for in thefe 
Words, Vulnus Achillis^ the Gefitti've Achillis may iignify either 
the Relation of the Subjedt, and then 'lis taken paffively forthe 
Wound which Achilles has received; or the Relation of the 
Caufcy and then 'tis taken actively for the Wound ^which A- 
:hillts gave;) fo in that Paflage of St. Paul^ Certus fumqma 
neque Mors, neque Vita, &c. poterit ras fcparare a CbaritateDci 
in Chrifto Jefu, Domino Nojlro, Sec. The Genitive Deiy has 
been nnderllood two different Ways ty Interpreters ; thofe who 
have afcrib'd to it the Relation of the Objeft, believing, that 
in this Pafiage was meant the Love which the Eledl bear to God, 
in Jcfus Chrijl ; whilft Others (who have afcrib'd to it the Re- 
lation of the Subjed) do undcrftand by the PafTage aforefaid, 
the Love of God to the Elc£t in Jefus Chrijl. 

T'ho' the Hcbrciv Names are not declined by Ci/j, the Rela- 
tion exprefs'd by the Geniti'vey docs notwithftanding caufe a 
Change in the Nafnts, tho' quite different from that of the 
Greek and Latin ; for, in thefe Languages, the Change is in the 
Word go<vern^dy but in the Hehre^ix:, in the Word go<veming. 

In the Vulgar Tongues they make ufe of a Sign to cxprei^ 
the Relations of this Cafe, as of in Englijh, de in French ^ &a. 
as Dcus, Godf of God; Dicu, de Dieu. 

What we have faid (that the Geniti've made ufe of) to denote 
the Relation between the Proper Name and the Common, or, 
which is the fame Thing, between the Indi-vidual and the Spe- 
cies, is much more common in the vulgar Tongues. For in 
Latin the Common and the Proper Name, are frequently put in 
the fame C^fc, by Appofition, as 'tis call'd, as Urbs Koma^ 
Flurjiui 7bamefa, Mons Pamajfus ; but we ordinarily fay, The 
City of Rome, the Hill of Parnajfm j but we fay the River 
Thamss, as well as of Thames, 

Of the Dative Cafe, 

There is yet another Relation, which is that of the Thii)g 
to the Benefit or Damage of which othg: Things have a Rela- 
tion. 
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tion. This in the Languages which have Cafes is called the 
Dative Cafe^ which is alfo ufed fo many other Ways, that 'tis 
hardly pofUble to mention the Particulars ; Commodare Socrat!, 
to lend to Socrates; Utilis Reipubliceey ufeful to the CemMMt- 
ivealth ; Pemiciofus Ecclefia^y pernicious to the Church ; Promt' 
tere Amico^ to fromife a Friend, or to a Friend*, Vifum eji Tlz^ 
toni, it famed good to Flato ; /^jfinis Regi, related to the King^ &C, 
In Engllfo we exprefs this Cafe, or that which is equivalent to 
it, by the Sign to, or for j which ufually do or may come before 
it, tho' the fame Signs are likewife us'd to what is the Accofil- 
tive and the Ablative in the Latin. 

• ■ 

Of the Accufati've. 

The Verbs or AfHrmations that exprefs A£lion« whidi pifi 
from the Agent, ,as to heat, to break, to heat, to love^ to hattp 
have Subjefb that receive thefe Things or Objects which they 
regard : For if I beat, I mull beat fomething i aod fo of the 
ren. So that it is plain, that thefe Verbs or AfRnnatkmi 
require after 'em a Name, to be the Subjeft or Object of th6 
Adion they exprefs. And hence it is, that in the Languages 
which have the Cafes, the Names have a Termination they odl 
Accufati've as amo Deum, I love God ; Caefar *vicit Pompdnilly 
Caefar vanquifhed Pompey ; 

There is nothing in Englifh to diftinguifli this Cafe from the 
Nominative, or rather to diftinguifh this State of the Name frotn 
'the firft ; but as we almoft ever place the Words in their natonl 
Order, they are eafily difcovcr'd, becaufe the Nominative (or 
firft State) is generally before, and the Accufative after the Verb 
or Affirmation ; as fhe King lo-vcs the ^ecn, and ^'hg ^agm 
loves the King. The King is the Nominative in the firft I^ace^ 
and the Accufative in the fecond ; and the Queen the Acpufik 
tive in the firft, and the Nominative in the fecond. 

0/ the Ablative Cafe, 

Beiides the Five Cafes already mentioned, the Latins have t 
Sixth, which was not invented to exprefs aJone any particolar 
Relation, but to be join'd with fome of the Particles, called 
Prepojitions : For the firft Five Cafes, not being fufficient to ex- 
prefs all the Relations that Things have to one another, they 
have in all Languages had recourfe to another Inventton, which 
is that of contriving little Words to be put before Names^ whidi 
for that Reafon are called Prepofitions. And fo as the Rdadon 
of a Thing, in which another is contsun*d, is exprefs'd in Lh/ai 
And Englifi by (in)^ it is in French by (dansL as Fimm in 

DoBh 
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OF has this peculiar Eminence, 

Airways to hound of Words the general Senfe. 

of fignifies the Relation between the Name that follows 
id that which goes before it, imd joios the following 
I to the foregoing ; as, the Sons of Adam : So in all the 
zing Inftances, and all others that may be thought o^ 
ob^rvable, that of has the Property c^ limiting and de- 
ning the general Signification of the Word on which it 
ids. 

7he Whole to the Part. 
A M$(n of a thick Skull, 



■ The Part to the Whole, '\ 
le Tail of theliion. 
f the Subjea to the Ac- 



cent, 



Splendor of the Sun 
'the Efficient to the Effea. 



'The Accident to the Subjea. 
A Boy of a good Under- 
Handing. 

The EJaa to the Efficienti 



le Temple of Solomon, f g ) The Creator of tb^ 



f the End to the Means. 

ie Preparations of the 

Feaft. 

" Materials to Mater iate 



■\ 



World. 
The Means to the End. 
The Death of the Crofs. 
Materiate to Material, 



Cup of Silver. J LThe Stones of the Temple. 



^m* 



f, le Vin dans le Muid^ the Wine in the VeJfeL But in the 
s which have Cafes, thefe Prepoiitions are not join'd 
iuw lirft Form of the "Name^ which is the Nominati^ve^ but 
fome of the other Cafes: And tho* in Latin there are fome 
1 with the Accufatitve^ as Amor erga Deum^ Lo*ve tonvards 
; yet they have invented another Cafe, called the Ailati^ve, 
r join'd with feveral other Prepojitions, from which it is in- 
able in Senfe ; whereas an Accufati*ve is often feparated 
its Prepojitions, as when it is after a Verb Aai've, or an 
itifve. 

hat Cafe in Propriety of S^ech is wanting in the Plgral 
iber, fmce it never has there a different Tenninadon from 
of the Dati've : But because it would too much confound 
Analogy, to fay that the Prepoiition governed an Ablative 
e Singular, and a Dative in the Plural, it has been judg'd 
' to fuppofe an Ablative in the Plural Number, tho' always 
ame with the Dative. 

nd for the &me Reaibn it is, that they have given an Ai- 
)e to the Grtik Names, Vffhiph arc always like the Dative, 
preferving the great Analogy between thefc Two Lan- 
ces, whidi are ooBummly learned by one another. 

JJ? 6. Of 
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o 



f'The Aa to the OljiB: 

The Delight of the Eye 
Relations Ceconomicai, 

The Malter of the Hoofe^ 
Poffejffion to the Poffejfor, 
^ ^ The Shepherd of the 
> is < Flock. 

E<vent to Time, 
The Luxury of the Age. 
The Silence of the Night 
Continent to the Contents, 

A Handful of Flowen. 



6. Of the Objea to the Aa. -^ 
The Love of God. 

7. Offices Political 
The King of England. 

8. OUhePoJfeJfortoPoJfejffion. 
The Flock of Mcelibeus. 

g. Of Time to the Event. 

The Time of War, the 

Hour of Supper. 
10. Of the Contents to the 

Continent, 

^The Fiih of the Sea. 

Tifuo Names ^without a Word het^ween^ 
Of hetiuixt both moft frequently is Jecn. 

When Two Names come together, of generally goes before 
the latter; as may be feen in all the foregoing Examples : fiot 
when this of iignifies PofTeiTion, then it may be left out, and /, 
pr es, put at the End of the firil Name, by which it becomes 
a Quality ; as we have fufficiently prov'd already. The Houfe of 
Koger^ or RogerV Houje. 

Except they to the fame Thing do relate^ 
For then the middle of is out of Date, 

For Names that relate to the fame Things have no Particle 
between them ; as, the Ri'ver Thames, Qjriftepher Caimmhns, 
London Gty; tho" we; likewife fay, the Ri'ver of Thames^ the 
Gty of London y &c 

Between Superlatives and following Names, 
OF, by Gramniatick Right ^ a Station claims. 

All Superlatives may have the Particle of before the fbUov- 
ing Name ; as the greateft of Villains^ the mojl ivife of Phili- 
fofhers, the heft of Princes, 

Qualities that do Partition fignify, 

Affe^on, Vice, or Vutue do imply ; 

Any Defire or PaJJion of the Mind, 

Followed by of 'we generally find. 

Such as want Knowledge, Ignorance declare, 

Forgetfulnefs, or Memory in this Rule are. 

Qualities that fienify Partition, generally have of after 
them ; as. One of the French Prifomrs^ none of tbefe, tbi thki 
of Family, 8cc, and thofe whidi fignify Affedtioo, Faffion^ 
9r Defire of the Mind ; any J^yfUdgp, Ij^oQWicc^ Me- 
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B017, Foigeifulncf , \'ice, A'inae, or any fuch Dtipofition of 
iie Soul, have g/ between them and the Woni to which they 
'elate, Co-uetcuj of Gr//. f:. //&/ of JkurJzr^ arxiotcs of Glzry^ 
void of Gr..cf, tm^ij or" F.n:', ccrf.icus of Out It, ignor^Kt of 
a// Th'-fsgs^ fo^-g tjul of hi: Ff tenuis, mitidful of b:s CkiidrrJ 
Tuihy of Bn'h'f iKi^ry of his ycumry^ fre4 of the Crrpcra- 
tisr^ nee-r oi ^ t-t-t, &€. We ay a'Jo, fof-kfr of cl! I'.fen, 
zucrfhj of ilu fitufi^ bzrn of Rcyul RaOy v^ke^- of Fr-er.'fs^ dc- 
tri'-Sl of Ej;atey rccb'd of MaKcj. Thus after forr.e AFFIR- 
MATION6; as, to repent of i r», to trfat^ Uilk^ write, of 
Haffinefsy &C. 

Where Benefit or Hurt comes from the Name; 
TO, to direS jtu ivtither Wis aim*d, does claim, 

TO or FOR import the Thing or Pcrfon to or fir whom 
anv Convenierxe or Inconvenience is meant by the NAME, 
QUALITY, or AFFIRMATION ; as, a Friend to the 
lilujci^ gcod for his Stcmacb, yielding to his Betters. Hence all 
Words that fignify the U/e, Relaticn^ Likinefs^ doings or gi'ving, 
of ore Thing to another, muft have to or fir after it. Tho' to 
is fometimcs left out, as gii^e «rr, like me^ tell me, mar me i 
liV'here to is underilcod much better than exprefs'd. 

In In'vocation 'vce prefix an O \ 

O ! God, our Frailty thou do'ft furely know. 

When we call on God, thie Elng, or any one elfe, in a fo- 
lemn Manner, we pu: O f before the Name of him we add^ft 
to ; as, O / TQngy remember that thou art a Man, 

IFhen you the Infirument or Manner how. 

By which, wherewith exfrefs, allorjo 

^hefe F articles to be ahways fien 

By, with, and throagh, astd firom, and alfo in. 

When we ejcpreis the Inftmment, the Medium by which^ 
w herewith, or the Manner how a Thing is done, yon make 
life cS bjy ivithy from, through^ />, and the like; as, The Beams 
of the Stat, with incredible Speed, fafs from Heaven, through 
the Air to the Earth, endued tvith Light and Heat by (with^ 
through) ivhich it comforts us, and quickens the Plants luhich 
God has provided for us, amd given to us for our Ufe, and bis 
Glory. He "Mas /lain with bis Stvord. He abides with me. 

By b Bs*d for the efficient Canfe, (as well Principal as Infba* 

mental and Moral) and aHb fignifies neear to, kc. as, he tvao 

Jlain by bis Enemy, by (befide or near) a Spring of Water, but 

watmkdfirfihy'l^gvmEfW'y ^J^^hy bis Etumfs Svafrd. 

Ha J^ 
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In fignifics, as it were, Prefence in a Place, and is os'd 
ivhen we would either exprefs Reji ; as, Mary li'ves in the 
Cellar^ in the Gty, in the IVinter, in a firatige Pofture^ in an 
ill State of Healthy in Battle Arn^ ; in aH to ftrike^ in bit 
Cloak, in Favour, in IVar, rich in Land or Money, in Fear^ in 
Doubt, in ^<?tf^ P«r/ ; be is in Efteem, he did it in Revenge^ in 
//i?/^, in /^ Thought. 

Thefe are the feveral Senfes in which the Particle I N is 
us'd. 

On the third Sort of Particles which connefl Sentence to 
Sentence, we have only this to remark : 

^hat they bctnveen thofe Sentences take Site, 
Which by their joining Vertue they unite ^ 

They are placM between the Two Pr opofitions, or Sentences 
which they unite ; as for their Names, fee Particles the third 
Sort. 'Tis true, we might here give, or might there have 
given you feveral Denominations of them, as Cop'ulati've^ Dif" 
jun^i^ve, Comparati've, and the like, as fome others have done, 
and fo given a feveral Head or Term to every other Partide 
of this Kind ; but we feeing no Advantage accrue from fuch a 
multiplying of .Terms, but the Burthen very much increased to 
the Learner, have thought fit to leave out all that anneceflaiy 
Jargon. 

What more may be faid of Particles, and their various 
Meanings and Ufe, (hall be found in our forecited Treatife af 
Particles. 

We (hall not conclude this fhort Difcourfe of Ctmftru£h 
without adding a few Words of a Period, and of FigurOt^ 
ConftruSlion ; tho' we are of Opinion, that the firft is more pro- 

?er to fall under the Confideracion of Rhetorick, and that the 
Jfe of the latter is in Englijh the Effeft of Cuilom, not Art : 
Yet fmce we. find others have thought fit to deliver Rules rela- 
ting to both, we (hall not omit them entirely. 

To compofe therefore a Period, or to exprefs a Sentence, 
that is composed of Two or more Sentences, with Art, we 
mufl firfl take care that the Expreflions be not too long, and 
that the whole Period be proportioned to the Breath of the 
Speaker. The Expreflions of particular Sentences, that are 
Members of the Body of a Sentence, ought to be equal, that 
the Voice may repofe at the End of thefe Members by equal 
Intervals. The more exadl this Equality is, the more Plealure 
it will produce, and the more exceUent the Period, 

APeri(K| 
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A Period ought to coniifl at leaft of Two Members, and at 
moft but of Four. A Period is at leaft to have Two Members, 
becaufe its Beauty proceeds from the Equality of the Mem- 
bers, and Equality fuppofes at leaft Two Terms. To have a 
Period perfed, there (hould not be Four Members crouded into 
one Period, becaufe being too long, the Pronunciation jnuft be 
forc'd, which muft by confequence be difpleafing to the Ear ; 
becaufe a Difcourfe that is incommodious to the Speaker, can 
never be agreeable to the Hearer. 

The Members of a Period ought to be join'^d clofe, that the 
Ear may perceive the Equality of the Intervals of Refpiration : 
For this Caufe the Members of a Period ought to be united by 
the Union of a fingle Sentence, of that Body of which they 
are Members. This Union is very difcernable, for the Voic« 
repofes at the End of every Member ; only the better to con- 
tinue its Courfe^ it ftops not fully, but at the End of the whole 
Sentence. 

Fariety may be two Ways in a Period, /. e, in the Senfe, 
and in the Words. The Scnfe of each Member of the Pe- 
riod ought to differ with each other. We cannot exprefs thfc 
different Thoughts of our Minds, but by different Words of 
different Signification: Equal Periods are not to follow one 
another too near. 

An Example of a Period of Two Members ; As, (i .) Be- 

fore IJhall fay thofe 7bingSy (0 confcript Fathers) about the Puh- 
lick Affair Sy lohich are to he Jpoken at this Time; (2.) I foail 
\y':^fcre youy in few Wordsy the Moti^ves of the fourneyy and the 
Tcturn, The next confifts of Three Members; as, (1.) Sinct 
ly reafon of my Age I durji not pretend to affume the Authority 
of this Poft I (2) And had fix* d it as a Maxim ^ that nothing 
ought here to he produced hut 'what 'was perfeSIed by Induftry^ and 
laboured by the Underftanding ; ( 3 • ) -^ thought that my 'whole 
Time and Pains Jhould be transferred to thofe of «ry Friends, 
The laft confifts of Four Members, of which this is an Exam* 
pie: (1). If Impudence Jhould have as great Pre<valince in tbg 
Court f (2.) as Infolence has found in the Country and Defart 
P laces y (3.) Aulus Caecinna uuou^d not lefs in this Trial gi'ue 
nvay to the Impudince of i^butius, (4.) than he has already in 
Violence gi<ven place to his Infolence. 

This is fufticient to give a full Idea of the Nature and 
Beauties of a Period, which we have inferred merely in com- 
pliance with Cuftoni, being fenflble that the Learner will be fo 
far from being able to make his Advantage from it, till he has 
arrived much beyond the Province of Grammar, that there will 

H 3 be 
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be few Mojfers found, who have the Education of Chfldren, 
that know any thing of this Matter. 

Cuftoi;. produced by the general Inclination of Men to fhoit 
Spenkinp;, has introduced feveral Figures or Forms of Con- 
ftru(ii!oji, hy which Words are tranfpos'd, left out, one put for 
anot.ier, and the like. The Figures therefore of Confhrudlioir 
are thefe: 

. I. Tranjpojitktr^ which is the placing of Words in a Sen- 
tence out of their Natural Order of Conftru6lion, to pleafe the 
Ear in rendring the Contexture more agreeable, elegant, and 
harmonious : For when the Concurrence of rough Confonants^ 
and gaping Vowels, renders the Sound and Pronunciation in- 
elegant, this Figure may be us'd, but never but upon fuch an 
OccafiOD, except in Verfe, where Traft/pofition is generally 
more elegant and harmonious than in Profe. 

If. SupprrJfioTt, which is an Omifiion of Words in a Sentence^ 
which yet are necelTary to a full and perfed ConftrudUon ; as, 
/ come from my Father s ; that is, from my Father* s Houfe j bul 
Houjc is omitted. Words are fupprefs'd for Brevity or El^ance, 
but tlieir Number in Englijh is too great to be enumerated ; but 
for our Diredlion, \^e may mind thefe Rules: i^. That what- 
ever Word come? to be repeated in a Sentence oftner than once^ 
to avoid the inelegant Rer.ctition of the fame Word, it muft be 
left out ; afj. This is my Mafier*s Horfe 5 or, This Horfe is m 
Miijlcr'*s\ for, 'Ihis rU-rCe is my Mafier'^s Horfe, zdly^ WorJi 
that arc neceflarily imply 'd need not be exprefs'd ; as, / live at 
York : Life is necel'larily i:nply*d, and therefore need not be 
exprefs'd. ^r//y. All Words that Ufc and Cuftom fupprefs in 
any Language, are not to be e.xprefs'd, without fomc particular 
Reafon ; as, J ^^ood Ahtn J^ads a good Life \ where the d!tll^ 
titp Good is neccTsry to the Jjiamc Life. 

in. Subftitutiyn h the ufing ooe Word for another, or the 
Mode, State, Manner, Perfon, or Number of a Word for 
another: And the Conllruii^ion ind.td often lies in the Senfe, 
and not in the Words; as, 'j he iKhoU -^c.ticn ^vere in an Up- 
roar ; where the ivhole Nation is put for all the People of the 
Nation, Part of the Men are kiiVd\ Pa) t and Nation fignifying 
Number, (tho' the Name be of the Number fignifying one) 
it puts the Affirmation in the Plural, or the Number fignifying 
many^ but it may be in either. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Of Stops or Paufis in Sentences ; the Ufe of Marks 
in Writings and Abbreviations of fVords. 

FROM what has been faid of Sentences, 'tis plain, that in 
a full Sentence there may be Four Members, *vtz. Comf- 
ma (,) Semicolon (;) Colon {:) and Period, or FuU-ftop (.) 
and thefe bear a kind of mufical Proportion of Time one to 
another : For a Comma flops the Reader's Voice, while he may 
privately tell one; the Semicolon^ two ; the Coion^ three; and 
the Period, four. 

The Ufe of thefe Points, Paufes, or Stops, is not only to 
give a proper Time for Breathing, but to avoid Obfcurity and 
Confuiion of the Senfe in the joinmg Words together in a Sen- 
tence. After a Comma always follows fomething elfe which de- 
pends upon that which is feparated from it by a Comma i as^ 

If Fulfe of Verfe a Nation^ s Temper JhvwSy 
In keen Iambics Englijh Metre f(rws. 

Where the Senfe is not compleat in the fijrft Verfe, and tM 
fecond has a plain Dependance on the firil. 

A Semi^ or Half Colon^ is made life of when half tte Sgi*^ 
tence remains yet behind ; as, 

7 ho* God bids Peace nvitb Promifcs of Life, 
Men only Reafon arm for deadly Strife i 
By bloody Wars Earth making defolate. 
And facrificing Thoufands to their Hate^ &C# 

A Colony or two Points, is made when the Senfe is perfc^ 
but the Sentence not ended ; as, 

O Loi'd! in thee do I put my Truft : Saivt me from all 
thofe that perfecute me^ and deli<ver me^ &c. 

The Pull-Point is when the Sentence is compleat and ended # 
as, 

O Shame ! O Curfe ! O more than hellijh Slight! 
Damn'd Devils luith each other never fght. 

Befides thefe Points, there is a Mark that fignifies a QuefHon 
is aiked, and is put when the Senfe of that Queftion it con- 
pleat ; this is the Figure of it (?) as, 

Why fo frolick f luhy fo merry ? 
Is your N$ddU full of Sherry f 

H4 Wh«i 
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When we exprefs our Wonder, or Admiration of any thmg^ 
after the Sentence, we put this Point (!) which is called a Point 
of Admiration ; as, O Times ! O Manners ! 

In Sentences there is fometimes occafion to interpofe ano- 
ther diftinft Sentence, which being left out, the Senfe of the 
Sentence is entire, and it is thus mark'd ( ), and is called a 
Parenthafis ; as. For to their fotver (I bear Record) they nveri' 
•willing. 

When Words cannot be writ entirely in the Line, the Syl- 
lables are parted, one ending the Line^ and another of the 
fame Word beginning the next \ and this is marked at the End 
of the firit Line thus ( - ). 

The (e) is often left out, as well as other Vowcb, for the 
fake of the Sound, and that is call'd an Jfoftropbe, and is ihos 
exprefs'd ( ' ) ; as, I am amaxd, for amazed i Henry lo^dme^ 
for Henry lo'ved me, &c. 

Accent ( ^ ) being placed over any Vowel in a Word» notei 
that the Tone, or Strefs of the Vowel in pronouncing is. i^nni 
that Syllable. 

Bre^e (** ) is a Cur^ve^ or crooked Mark over a Vowd, and 
denotes that the Syllable is founded quick or fhort. 

Dialyfis (••) being two Points placed over two Vowels of % 
Word, that wou'd otherwife make a Diphthong, parts 'cm into 
two feveral Syllables. 

htdex ( /y^~' ) the Forefinger pointing, iignifies that Pafla^ 

to be very remarkable againll which it is placed. 

Aftertfm ( * ) guides to fome Remark in the Margin, or at 
the Foot of the Page. Several of them fet together iignify that 
there is fomething wanting, defedive, or immodeft in that P^- 
fage of the Author, thus, **♦ 

Obtlijk ( t ) a Dagger is us'd as well as the Afttrifm, to refer 
the Reader to the Margin. 

Section ( ^ ) or Di^fion is us'd in fubdividing of a Chapter 
into leffer Parts. 

Caret ( * ) when any Letter, Syllable, or Word happens, by 
Inadvertence, to be left out in Writing or Printing, this Mark, 
( "" ) is put under the Interlineation, in the exadt Place where it 

Alice 
is to come ; as, nuhen ijoas gone, 8cc. 

A 

QrcumJUx C" ) is the fame in Shape as the Caret, but is al« 
ways plac'd over fome Vowel of a Word, to denote a long 
SyUable i as, Eu-phra-tes. 

Hjfitm 
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Hyphen ( - ) Connexiofiy is us'd to join or compound two Words 
into one, as Male-contents, Male-adminiftration ; or when Names 
or Words are purpofely left out, a Stroke or fmall Line is thus 

put to fignify the Name or Word underftood, with the 

initial and final Letters at the beginning or end, or both.' 
Being plac'd over a Vowel, it is not then called Hyphen^ but a 
Dnjh for M or K 

Crotchets [ ] or Brackets , include Words or Sentences of the 
fame Value and Signification with thofe they are join'd to, and 
may be us'd inftead of Parenthefes, 

Rotation ( ** ) Or a double Comma tum'd, is put at the be- 
ginning of fuch Lines as are recited out of other Authors ; as 
the Motto upon the Sun- Dial, " LOOK UPON ME, THAT 
I MAY BE SEEN. 

It is grown cuftomary in Printing, to begin every Subflan- 
tive with a Capital, but 'tis unnecefTary, and hinders that 
expreillve Beauty and remarkable Didin^on intended by the 
Capitals. 

Let all proper Names of Men and Women, Chriftian or 
Surname begin with a Capital or Great Letter ; and indeed all 
Names ought to be written with the initial Letter, a Capital. 
The fame muft be done by any other Part of Speech, when 
there's a Force or Emphaiis laid on it ; otherwife Qualities, 
AErmations, Particles, are always written with fmall Letters. 
The firft Word of every Epiflle, Book, Chapter, Verfe, i^c. 
begins with a Capital ; as aJfo the proper Names of Countrits^ 
Cities, Towns, and all manner of Places, Arts, Sciences, Dig- 
nities, Titles of Honour, Offices, Bills, Notes, Days, Months, 
Winds, Rivers, i^c. In Writing, you are to begin every Sen- 
tence after a full Stop, or Period, with a great Letter, and 
every Verfe or Line in Poetry. If any notable Saying or 
Paflage of an Author be quoted in his own Words, it begins 
with a Capital, tho' it be not immediately after a full Stop. 
Where Capitals are us'd in whole Words and Sentences, fome*, 
thing is exprefs'd extraordinary great. 

Let not a Capital be written in the Middle of a Word^ 
amongil fmall Letten, except in Anagrams. 

IHS. Jefus, The Three frft Let' P. S. Poftfcript, after. 'written. 

tcrs of his Name in Greek, N. B. Nota Benft, mark *wilL 

V. D. M. Vcrbi Dei Miniftef, &, et, and. 

MimJitrofthiWerdofGod, Vid. Vide, >. • .. _ ., 

Philom. Philomathes, a Lover Viz. Videlicet, ^rVidere licet, 

of Learning. you ptay fee, 

H 5 i, d. 
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i. d. ideni, tl^e fame. C Georgius Rex, Esng 



i. e. id eft, ihat is, 

q. d. quafi dicat, as ifhefifoujd 

fay. 
6c. Scilicet, or Scire licet, 

you may knoiv, 
etc. et cactera, the reft, 
■&c. et extent, and fo forth, or 

fo on, 
N. L. Non Liquet, // appears 

not, 
Dit. Ditto, the fame. 
Cent. Centum, an Hundred. 
Per Cent, by the Hundred, 
c. g. Exempli Gratia, for Ex- 
ample, 
'v. g. Vcrbi gratia, upon my 

Word 
Pag. Pagina, Side or Page. 
L. Linea, Line. 
lib. Liber, BcoA, 
Fol. Folio, a Book of the largeft 

Sisce, or a <whole Sheet. 
4to. Quarto, a garter of a 

Sheet. 
8vo. Oftavo, having Eight 

Leagues to a Sheet, 
]2mo. Duodecimo, Tnvel'ves, 

cr a Sheet di'vided into 12 

Parts, as this Grammar. 
A Column is half a Side of a 

Leaf, as in this Page. 
al. Aulus, Afternoon. 
M. Menfis, a Month. 
Dies Dominicus, vel Soils, vel 

Sabbati, Sunday. 
Dies Luna?, Monday. 
Dies Martis, Tuefday. 
Dies Mercurii, Wednefday. 
Dies Jovis, nurfday. 
Dies Veneris, Friday. 
Dies.Saturni, Saturday. 
A. D. Annoq; Domini, in the 

Y^-ar of our Lc^d. • 




G R J George. 

I Anno Regni, in the 
1^ Tear of the Reign. 
N. S. New Stile. 
Fra. Francis, Frances. 
CI. Clericus, a Ciergyman, or 

C/crk, 
Pr. Priell. 
Deac. Deacon. 
Bp. Bilhop. 
A. Bp. Arch-Bifliop. 

Sacro - SanAae 
TheoIogiaeDo- 
&,Qnz,Do£lorof 
Divinity. 

T T T\ "fc T »> C Doctor, 

in \ \^ \ » Doa»r 
J.D. JJurum |„^£^^,. 

M. D. Medidnse Dodor, Doc- 
tor of Phyfick. 
A. B. Artium Baccalaureos, 

Batchelor of Jrts. 
A, M. Artium Magifler, Ma- 

fter of Arts. 
F.R. S. Tellvif) of thi Royal 

Society, 
Aft. P. G. Afironomy Profejfor 

at Greiham-College. 
P. M. G. Profejor of Mufick 

at Greftiam -College. 
C. C. C. Corpus Chrifti Cd- 

lege at Oxford. 
C* S. Cuftos Sigilli, the Keeper 

of the Seal. 
C. P. S. Cuftos Privati SigiHj, 

Keeper of the Pri<vy Seal. 
R. Recipe, take thou. 
ana. of each alike. 
P. a pugil, or half a Handfid^ 
M. Manipulus, a Ham^ul. 
S. S. Semiflis, half a Poimd. 
q. f. quantum fuffidt^ a fnffi" 

€im ^antity^ 
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q. 1. quantum libet, « matbas CC. Two Hundred. 

D. or J3. Five Hundred, 
DC. Six Hundred. 
M. or cIs. A Thoufand, 
130- P'^e Thoufand.' 
CCI33. Ten Thonfknd. 
IDOn- Fifty Thoufend. 
MDCCXXXVI. Oae Thou- 
fand, Teven Hundred and 
thirty -fix. 
8.V. Siflc Viator, fia>uijlia 
TravtUtr, 



yott fltafe. 
lb. f.d.ob.q. libra, folidi, de- 
narii , oboii , quadrantes , 
Pounds, Shilling!, fence. 
Half -pence and Farthings. 
"TT'One Thoufand. 
vTFive Thoufand. 
X. Ten Thoufand. 
L^Fifty Thoufand. 

C. One hundred Thoufand. 

D. Five hundred Thoufand. 



The Roman Account. 

The Fit ft Day „f the Minli tiiy Kalends «//. ' 
May, March, Oaober, July, /* Nones /a/Zj 
h tbt ether Eight Mmthi, feur ; tight Ida in till. 



^tbe End of the Grammar. 




rbt 
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The Art of POET R Y. 



C H A P. I. 

Of Accents and Quantities. 

TH E Art of Pronunciation is reckoned a Part of Grants 
mary and is the true Utterance of Words, according 
to tieir Quantity ani Accent, ^antity is the Length 
or Shortnefs of Syllables ; and the Proportion, generally fpeak- 
ing, betwixt a long and a fhort Syllable, is two to one ; as in 
Muficy two ^a*vers to one Crotchet, 

In Englijhy as well as in Latin and Greeks there are not onljr 
thefe long and fhorc Syllables, but thofe which are either long 
or fhort, as the Meafure requires ; as Records and Records. 

[i] Accent is the riling and falling of the Voice, above or 
under its ufual Tone, but an Art of which we have little Ufe, 
and know lefs, in the Englijh Tongue ; nor are we like to im- 
prove our Knowledge in this Particular, unlefs the Art of Dc' 
livery or Utterance were a little more ftudy'd. 

Of 

[i] There are three Sorts of Accents, an Acute^ a Grewe, 
and an Infiexy which is alfo call'd a Circumflex. ^ The Acute^ 
or Sharfy naturally raifes the Voice ; and the Grinvey or Baje, 
as naturally falls it. The Circumflex is a kind of Undulation, 
or Waving of the Voice ; as in pronouncing am/ctre^ to love^ 
you fhould pronounce it as if fpelt aamare^ rifing at die firft a, 
and falling at the fecond. But tho* the Latins (in Imitation of 
the Greeks) have fome Signs to expreis thefe Marks, yet the 
Ufe of them is not known, except in .the DiiUndlion of Adverbs: 
Nay, fhould fome old Roman arife from the Dead, if we believe 
Quintiliany the Rules of them could not be delivcr'd in Wri- 
ting. Some of our Moderns (efpedally Mr. Biflst^ in his Art 
cf Poetry) and lately Mr. Mattaire^ in what he calls, Ibt 
Engfifi Grammary erroneoufly ufe Accent for Quantity, one 
f.gnifying the Length or Shortnefs of a Syllable, the other the 
Taifing or falling of the Voice in Di/courje i which indeed moft 

People 
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Of this long and (hort Syllable are all Poetic Feet in Engli/b 
(as well as all other Languages) formM ; and tho* Horace 
himfelf makes ufe of no lefs than twenty- eight feveral Sorts of 
Feet, yet do they all» and many more, arife from the various 
Compofitiohs of long and (hort Syllables. 

Before we come to the different Feet that are in Ufe in our 
Mother Tongue, it will be proper to lay down fome Rules of 
Quantity, by which we may in fome meafure arrive at fome 
Certainty in this Particular. 

In Words mjhofe Letters ft ill a f pear the fame^ . 

By differing Senfe yet gaining different NamCy 

The Senfe 'tis, ftill diftingui/besthe Sound i 

In Names That^s Jhort, ivhici long in Words is found. 

In Words that differ in the Senfe, but not in the Spelling, 
the firft Syllable of the Name is long, but the laft Syllable of 
the Affirmation is long j as the following Examples will Ihew j 



People have naturally, except fuch who have the Misfortune of 
a Monotony, or of Speaking always in the fame Tone of Voice; 
which is a great Vice in Utterance, and what few are guilty of, 
but fuch as have a fmall and acute Voice; for thofe of a grofTer 
Conflitution feldom are fixt to one Tone. 

A very learned and ingenious Author gives us this familiar 
and eafy Diftindion betwixt ^atitity and Accent : * It may be 

* obferv'd, that the Variations of the Voice, by high and lonjc^ 

* long and fhort, loud or foft, (however they happen to be con- 

* founded by fome) are all of as different Nature and £ffe£ls, 
' as the Beats of a Drum are from the Sounds of a Trumpet, 

* or the Reading in one unvaried Tone is from Singing. All 

* the poilible Diverfities of Poetic Feet, together with the 

* Changes of loud and foft, the Drum expreffes to a Wonder : 
' But while yet there is fAovolofioi in the Sound, there can be no 
' place for Accents : I'his plain Inihument does indeed in one 

* fingle Tone (hew what a Power there is in Mufical Numberf, 

* and of the various Movement of Poetic Feet, and hew the 

* Ear is affeded with the fudden Intermixture of loud and foff 
' Notes ; but let the Trumpet tell how hr (hort all thefe are 
' of well-tumM, and rightly- placed Accents : In thefe coniifls 

* the Life of Language, thefe being the Enchantments, which 

* being juftly apply*d to well-chofen Words, lead all the Paf- 
' fions captive, and furprize the Soul itfelf in its iamofk Re- 

* cdTes/ 

for 
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for no Words of different Senfe are exadUy fpdt alike> unk 
the Name^ and the Affirmation. 



Thefirft 
Syllable is 
pronounced 
long. 



Names. 

Ahfent 

Accent 

Cement 

Collea 

Conduit 

Confort 

Convert 

Conteft 

Ferment 

Frequent 

htcenfe 

Objea 

Prefent 

Proje^ 

Record 

SubjeS 

Torment 

Unite 



Thelaft 
Syllable is - 
pronouncM 
long. 



Words of Afiirmatua 

- Abfeni 
Accent 
Cement 
Collea 
Conduct 
Confort 
Convert 
Conteft 
Ferment 
Frequent 
Incenfe 
Ohjea 
Prefent 
Proje^ 
Record 
Suhjea 
Torment 
Unite 



And fome others. But the following Rules of Quantity will t 
of fome Ufe j as, 

h/^hen Endings to One- Syllab*- Words are joitPJy 
Long the firft Syllable you airways find. 

(i.) When an Ending is join'd to a Word of one Syllabi 
the iirft Syllable is long ; as, Peace-able^ fi^-f^^ Mf'ifl^'» gMi 
»(fi, toil-fome, faith-lcfsy hear-ty, god4y^ &c. 

When (er), (or), (ure), tnxjo Syllab'-Words do emt^ 
Of the firft Syllab' they the Sound extend, 

(2.) In Words of two Syllables which end in er^ or, 
ther in our and ure, the firft is long, as enter. Honor or hmunt, 
Venture, &c. but we muft except defer, refer, prefer^ whic 
indeed belong to the Rule of Particles, 

When (le) or (en) obfcure do end a lVord„ 
To the firft Syllable they Length afford. 

As for Example, Trouble, double. Fiddle, Gardtk^ &c. 
When Particles luith other Words compound. 
The lift ftill /eftgtbtti tbiir own proper Swml. 

(3.) ^ 
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(3.) When Particles are compounded with Words of one 
Syllable, the Word itfelf b long ; as allure, colhgue, pollute^ 
except ohjeSl, adjunSf, Ad'tjent, Jfpeffy Cotnpafsy Concour/ey Con- 
duit^ perfeSlj Perfume, Prelate, Profit, Progrefs, Prologue^ 
Reliques, Re/pit, Succour, Suhftance, Suburbs, Surplice, Note, 
that perfeSi and perfume, when they are Affirmations, relate to 
the foregoing Rule, not the Exception. 

If to two SyHab'' 'Words an EndingV bou$ul. 
That *whicb before ivas long maintains its Somtd, 

If an Ending be added to a Word of two Syllables, that 
Syllable which was originally long continues fo ; as Proft, pro'. 
fitahle, except protefi, Proteftant, 

When many Syllables compofe a Word, 

That VonjoePs long, that from the loft is third i 

Except Poiition gi<ves the lafi but one 

(By crouding Confbnants) a longer Tone, 

(4,) In Words of many Syllables (as we call all that coniift 
of more than two) the third Vowel from the laft is long, as 
Sanation, Damnation, &c. except when the lafl Syllable but 
one is long "by PoJiUon, that is, by the coming together of 
many Confonants, and bearing the Vowel liard upon 'em, as 
Abundance, accompli/h, illufirate \ to which we may add, Jjfi^ 
ance^ Affidavit, antecedent, Armado, Balcony, Bravado, Car" 
bonado. Cathedral, Dandalion, Horizon, obdurate,^jDpponent^ 
pellucid. Precedent, (tho' crroneoufly too often fpelt Preftdent) 
Recufant, Vagary, In thefe that follow the laft Syllable i» 
long i as, acquiefce, comprehend, condefcend. 

Some Words of many Syllables are found 
E*v*n cf two Vowels to exteftdthe Sound i 
The fourth, or fifth, and of the lafi but one i 
But fiill the lafi is of a ^weaker Tone, 

(5.) Some Words of many Syllables have two long Sylla- 
bles, the fourth or fifth Vowel from the laft, and the laft but 
one ; tho' the Qpantity of the laft be not fo loudly founded in 
the Delivery ; as Academy, which yet is often proaounc'd Acm-^ 
demy, aceej/ary. Acrimony, admirable^ Tho' it nay be doubted 
whether admiruble, as ufually pronouncM, be not more pro*- 
perly one long and three (hort. Adverfary, Antimmy, AUm^ny^ 
ambulatory, amicable, anni*verfitry, antifuattd, Apopleg^, arbi' 
trary. Auditory, habitable, Hiiranfy, Jgnominy, ttec^fiuy. Air- 
fromancy, refra^cry, ftdnturf* 

Tmt 
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(o very ftridljr as never to alter that Order. Mr. Dryden has 
vary'd them with admirable Beauty, beginning his Heroick 
Verfe fometimes with a long Syllable, follow'd by two Shorts^ 
and other Changes, which a Mailer only mufl venture on. 

From hence 'tis plain, that the Learner can never imagine 
that any Number of Syllables is fufhcient to make any kind of 
Verfe, for by that means there could be no Profe : So that to 
conftitute a Verfe, Variety of Nunbers is neceiTary, 

In Englijhy the Metre or Sorts of Verfe are extremely various 
and arbitrary, every Poet being at liberty to introduce any new 
Form he pleafes. The moft us'd are, firft the Heroicy confifting 
of five long and five fhort Syllables, generally fpeaking ; Verfes 
of four Feet, and of three Feet, and three Feet and a Cefure, 
or one Syllable. Stanxa*s have been endeavour'd to be intro- 
duced, but never yet have been able to eftablifh themfelves. 

[2] To help the Learner to fonie Means or Examples of 
forming new Feet in the Evglijb 7ongue, we fhall here fet 

down 



[2] But as many Ways as Quantities may be varied by Com- 
pofition and Tranfpofition, fo many different Feet have the 
Greek Poets contriv'd, and that under diftind Names, from two 
to fix Syllables, to the Number of 124. But it is the Opinion 
of fome Learned Men in this Way, that Poetic Numbers may 
be fufEciently explained by thofe of two or three Syllables, into 
which the reft are to be refolv'd. 

Of thofe eight here fet down, the Spondee and the Daffyl are 
the moft confiderable, as being the Meafures us*d in the Heroic 
Verfe by Homer , Virgil ^ &c. Thefe two Feet are of equal 
Time but of different Motion : The Spondie has an even, 
ftrong, and fleddy Pace, like a Trot, as T may fay ; but the 
Dtf ^/ refembles the nimbler Strokes of a Gallop. An inverted 
DaSylis an Anapeft^ a very fprightly Trot, and a Motion proper 
to excite and enrage. The Iambic is alfo of a light and fprightly 
Nature, and reigns moft in our Englijh Verfe. The Trochie 
is quite contrary to the Iambic^ fit to exprefs weak and languid 
Motions ; as all thofe Meafures are which move from long to 
Aort Syllables, The Pyrrhic and Tribrach are very rapid, as 
(he Mole Is is flow and heavy. 

Tho' Rhyme has been (by the Ignorance of our Fore- fathers) 
thought the only EfTential of Englijh Verfe^ yet it is in Reality 
the moft inconfideiable Part of it, and may be left out without 
any Detriment ; as is plain from the Great MiltQn. But if you 

refolve 
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down the Variations made by the Ancients, of a long and a 
ihort Syllable. 

A Spondie^ Two long Syllables. 
Fyrrhic^ Two ihort Syllables. 
Jrocheey A long and fhort Syllable. 
lambiCy a (hort and a long Syllable. 
Thffe are of t^wo Syllahlcs. 
A Molofsy Three long Syllables. 
^ribrach^ Three fliort Syllables. 
Da^yly One long and two fhort Syllables. 
Anapeft, Two ihort and one long Syllable. 



CHAP. II. 

^he Art of POETRY in General^ and fifjt^ 
of Epigram, Paftoral, Elegy, and Lyric, 

HAving in the foregoing Chapter laid down the Rules ft 
the Mechanic Part of Poetry ^ which is as &r as the Gram' 
mar generally goes, tho' with great Abfurdicy, we ihall now 
proceed to the Art iifelf, which (by we know not What Infii- 
tuation) has never been yet taught in our Schools. For if 
Poetry is to be baniih'd our Studies intirely, to what porpoie 
does every petty School teach the Rules of ^antity f Bat if 
we are allowed to read the Poets ; nay, if we are ib fond of 
xhen), as to teach them to Children bdfore they are Mailers of 
the Tongue they iludy, why muft not the beauty and £xcd- 
lence of their Works be fhown ? By the firft we teach Boys 
to be mere Verfifyers, Poetafiers ; by the fecond we form thdr 
Judgment, and let them fee the Difficulty of being a good 
Poet ; which would deter them attempting aa Ad for which 
they find no true Genius, and at the fame time give them a juft 
Value for the Books they read. The common Profocia's make 
Scriblers, which is a Scandal ; the prefent Rules inflitute a Poet, 
which is an Honour. 

*■ - - I _ -i_ _L -L - u -- J I 1 1 ~-* a —J u_ r . I ^^"~~^ 

refolve to write in Rhyme, you muft take a peculiar Care of 
obfervmg them exactly, for a Botch in this is unpardonable: 
My Lord Rofcommon^ tho' he was an Enemy to Rhyme, yet 
was moft exa£t in it, when he vouchfafed to make ufe of it 
This Nicenefs muft be obferv'd in double or treble Rh3mie89 
which yet are never properly us'd, but in BuHefque. 

For 
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Fdr the Learner muft not fanfy, that to write a Verfc, or 
conclude a Rhyme, gives the Title of Poet 5 no, he muft uh- 
derftand the Nature of the Subjeft thoroughly 5 and let his 
Copy of Verfes or Poem be never fo (hort, he muft form d 
Defign, or Plan, by which every Verfe fliall be diredted to 
a certain End, and each have a juft Dependance on the other ; 
for only this can produce the Beauty of Ofder and Harmony, 
and fatisfy a rational Mind. For to jumble a Company of 
Verfes together without any Defign, let th^m be never fa 
fmooth and flowing, is an Undertaking of no Value, and in- 
capable of any thing Great and Noble, A Blockhead with a 
good Ear, and a tolerable Knowledge of the language, may 
do thefe ; but nothing but a Poet the other. 

But if a Defign be necefiary in the fhortcft and leaft of our 
Poems, it is vaftly more necef&ry in thofe of greater Length ; 
which without this will infallibly prove intolerably tedious, and 
a rude indigefted Heap. Fix this, therefore, in the Learner*^ 
Mind, t haL a V ERSI FYER and PO ET are two different _ 
Things ; the firlt is con tern Dtible> and nasjjeen 10 ihele 2000 ( 
YeSrs ; but the'lattei honourable, in the Opinion oF the Men 
of Senfe and Learning, in all Ages and Nations, irnce th$ 
Birth of this Heavenly Art. 

Before we come to the Rules of the feveral Parts of Poetfj, 
we muft premife a Word or two to the Teachers. The Mafter^ 
oxMiJirefsy who inftruds the Young in this Art, (hou'd tho- 
roughly know its Nature and Parts, not only in this, which is 
but an Abridgment of a larger Difcourfe, that will be .publilh'd 
foon after it, but the full Difplay of this Art in a much greater 
Volume. 

They (hou'd likewife read themfelves with Appb'cation all 
the beft Tranllations of the old Lrttin and Greek Poets, and diredt 
their Scholars to read and ftudy the fame. For tho' thefe 
Tranilations are far ftiort of the Originals, yet are they capable, 
as they are, of fixing a juft and true Tafte and Relifti of the 
Nature of Poetry in the EngUjh Student ; which has not been 
kept fo much in View in moft of our Modern Compofitions, 
but as they depart from Nature, want her Regularity of Order 
and Beajty. Ocvid'% Mftamorphofes Ihou'd be firft read throughly, 
becaufe it furniflies all the Hiftoi ies of the Heathen Gods, and 
their Notions about them. To thefe you may add my Lord 
jBaco/t, Danfty and Other Books on that Subject. Virgily Ovid^ 
Horace^ Homers we have in' part in pretty good Verfions: And 
in fome of thefe the Scholar ftiou'd every Day take a Lefton, 
befides that which he takes in the Rules of the Art ; by which 

he 
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Four or more Syllables, that end in nefs, 
^he firfi and laft long Syllables con/e/s. 

But Temperament, and all Words of four or more Syllables 
ending in nefs, have the firft and laH Syllables long ; as Righ- 
teoufnefsy Tedioufnefs, &c. except Forget/ulne/s, Defpightfulnefs, 

Some are of doubtful ^antity by Ufe, 

And Jhorten notAj, and no^w the fame produce. 

Some are of a doubtful Quantity, according to the Will or 
Occafion of the Writer or Speaker ; as, acceptable, contribute^ 
corruptible, Confeffor, Succejfor, &c. and indeed fome of the 
former. 

Back to the Vo^wels noiv convey your Eye, 
And there the Rules of ^antity you'll fpy ; 
In Words that many Syllables deny. 
For Common moft they Jhort, and long are found. 
But thofe that to fuch Confonants are bound 
As clofe the Lips, can ne'er extend their Sound, - 
Emphatic Words ive jufily fill produce ; 
But e*very Sign is Jhort by f acred Ufe. 

The Rules of the Vowels will be found at the beginning of 
the Grammar ; and we here may add to thefe Obfervations, 
that moft Words of one Syllable are common, except they end 
with iilent (r), whofe Nature it is to lengthen the foregoing 
Vowel. All the Signs are ftiort, without an Emphafis, whico 
they feldom have ; as, a, the, an, for, by, luith, to, from, &c. 
but whatever Word of one Syllable ends with a Letter that 
clofes the Mouth, can never be long ; as all fuch as end in («!r]> 
or the Sound of (w), and in moft Mutes, 

Tivo Syllables our Englifti Feet compcfe. 
But Quantities difti'iguijh them from Profe, 
By long and fhort in ^various Stations placed. 
Our Englilh Vfyfe harmonioujly is graced. 
With fliort and long Heroic Feet ive raife. 
But thefe to wary is the Poet^s Praife, 
For the fame Sounds perpetually difguft : 
D ILY D E N to this Variety ixas juft. 

Having given 'thefe Rules for ^antifics in the J?flr^/^ Tongue, 
we muft obferve, that two Syllables make a Poetic Foot, which 
hitherto will rot admit a greater Number, tho' in the Latin 
and Greek a Foot might contain ^, and thofe might be refolv'd 
into the fimple Feet of two or three Syllables. Heroick Verfts 
confift of five fimt, and five long Syllables intermi^c> bat not 
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I iWeet Simplicity and Truth, The Language muft be Polite^ 
lot Rufttc: The Beauty muft always be accompanied with 
^ijueetnefsy which varies according to the Subjedl ; if that be 
lelicate, foft, tender, amorous, &f . thofe Qualities will arife 
rem the well evprefling of the Subjeft, that will give Beauty 
ind S^eetne/s, iiut this mud not be too vifibly fought after ; 
ivoid rather what is harfli, and an Enemy to S'weetnefs in the 
Language, than ftudy too much to increafe it. 

TheVOl^T in the Conclufion takes its Place, 
And is the EpigramV peculiar Grace ; 
Some unexpeded, and fome biting Thought^ 
With poignant Wit, and Jharp ExpreJJton fraught. 

The third neceiiary Quality of the Epigram is the POINT; 
and it is much iniifted on by the Epigrammatical Critics, and 
is chiefly in the Conclufion, where it muft end with ibmething 
biting and unexpeded. There are others who ever exclude 
the Point from Epigram, becaufe Catullus has it not fo frequently 
as Martial ; but here, as in other Things, vjit muft be guided 
by the Majority j and if we here c^ccjude the Point, we may 
have it fpread ftill through greater Works, where it 13 abo- 
minable. 

From tnKo to tiuenty Verfes it extends. 

But hefi tjuhen tivo, or four, it not tranfcends. 

The Number of Verfes in an Epigram is from two to 
twenty, or even to fifty ; but the fhorter the better, becaufe it 
comes neareft to the Perfedlion of Brevity, We have not many 
formal Epigrams in Englijhi but then we run into a worfe Error, 
by (battering the Epigrammatic Points through all our Verfes, 
to the Scandal of the Englijh Poets, fince that wholly belongs 
to Epigram. One Example (hall fuffice, and that is from Mr. 
Bro'wu — on a Gentleman who took the Oaths, and made three 
Gods of the Trinity : 

The fame Allegiance to tnvo Kings he pays, 
Sivears the fame Faith to hoth, and both betrays : 
No ijuonder, if to fwear he*s airways free. 
Who has two Gods to fwear by, more than ^we. 

Here is the Brevity, Point and Beauty of an Epi^am, ex- 
prefs'd by a Domeftic Example : You may find feveral Epi- 
grams of Martial tranflated by the fame Author, and by M^ 
Conuley, and fome out of Catullus, which are too lon^ to ipfer^ 
in this Abridgment. 

Of 
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0( PASTORAL, 

The Pafioral that fings of happy Sivaim^ 

And harmlefs Nymphs that haunt the Woods and Plains^ 

Shou'd through the lAjhoie difcover every-miher9 

Their old Simplicity ^ and pious Air, 

And in the Charaders of Maids and Youth, 

Unpra£fis^ d Fhinnefs, Innocence, aW Truth. 

As every fort of Poetry is an Imitation of Something, fo k 
the PaJIoral an Imitation of a Shepherd's Life^ confider*d under 
that Charadler, or rather an Imitation of rural Actions. For 
this Reafon there ought to be an Air of Piety, on all Oocafions, 
maintained though the whole Poem; the Perfons introduG*d 
being innocent and Simple, without Corruption ; fuch as Shep» 
herds. Goatherds, Cotvherds, Pruners^ and the like. The Chi- 
radlers therefore (hould reprefent that ancient Innocence, and 
unpradis'd Plainnefs, which was then in the World, and which 
is vifible in Theocritus and Virgil, as may be feen in the Trairf- 
lations of thofe Poets, 

Each Paftoral a little Plot muft onvn^ 
Which, as it muft he fimple, muft he one% 
With fmall DigreJJtons it ^11 yet difpenfe^ 
Nor needs it always Allegoric Senfe. 

Every Paftoral Poem fhould have a little Plot or FahU^ Mrhich 
may deferve the Title of a Paftoral Scene ; it muft be (imple^ 
and one, yet not fo as to refufe all manner of Digreffions, pro- 
vided they be little. Nor is the Poet obliged always to make 
it Allegoric, that is, to have fome real Perions meant by thofe 
iiditious Shepherds which are introduced. This Rule of the 
Plot is every- where obferv'd by Virgil, particularly in his fii^ 
which is the Standard of Paftorals. The Plans, or Arguments 
of this and two or three more, will make this plain : Of thcftrftg 

Meliboeus, an unfortunate Spepherd, // introduced txiith Ti- 
tyrus, one more fortunate ; the former addreffes his Complaint of 
his Sufferings and Banifhment to the latter, luho in/oys his Flocks 
and Folds in this publick Calamity^ and therefore expreffes his 
Gratitude to the BenefaBor from ^whcm this Favour fo*w*d: But 
Melibceus accufes Fortune, Ciinl War, Sec bidding Adieu to 
bis Native Home, This is therefore a Dialogue — The next— « 

Is a Paftoral Complaint without any Dialogue ; fer C O- 
il Y D O N, in a Court/hip ^wholly Paftoral, complains of tin 
Coynefs of Alexis, recommends himfelf for his Beauty^ and Skill 
in flaying on tht rural Pipe i invitu him into tbi Qftmtry, pro- 
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mlfing him the Pleafures of the Flace, with a Prefent of Nuts 
and Apples. But finding all in 'vain^ he refoltues to quit his 
Amour f an4 betake himfelf again to his Bufinefs, Here is a vi- 
able Plan or Dejign, which makes every tluog depend upon 
:he other. 

In the third, Menalcas, Damcetasy and Pal^emony are intro- 
:]ucM in this manner : — Damoetas and Menalcas, after fame 
Zountry Raillery ^ agree to try ivhich has the beft Skill at Song, 
and that their Neighbour Palsemon Jhall he judge of their Per* 
formance ; ^whoy after hearing bothy declares himfelf unfit to 
decide the Cohtroverjyy and fo leaves it undetermined. 

We need give no more Examples here of the little Plot or 
Table of a Paftoral ; you may confult Mr. Dryden*s Virgily and 
:he feveral Tranflations of iheocritusy by which you will con- 
Brm the Rule abundantly. 

Connexions, /zWTranfitions, fray take care * 

They are not made too ibidt and regular. 

The Connexions ihould be ncgb'gent, and the Tranfitions cafy j 
is may be obferv'd in thofe of Firgil ; for a too ftrid Regularity 
n thefe will make the Poem iliffand formal. 

The Paftoral euhuits of Vows and Praife, 
Of PromifeSy Complaint Sy of Mirth and Joys y 
Congratulations y Singing, Riddlesy Jefty 
Of P arables. Sentences, and the reft, 

Philofophic ^eftionsy Piddles, Parables, ought to be eminent 
n this Poem, which gives a peculiar Reliih of the ancient Man- 
ler of Writing ; and the Writer (hould ihow fome competent 
)kill in the SuljeB-Matter, which makes the Charadler of the 
^crfons introduc'd^ 2&'Virgil every-whcrc does, but the Mo- 
iems feldom or never. 

The Style muft ftill he natural and clear ^ 

And Elegance in e*v*ry Part appear ; 

Its humble Method nothing has of fierce. 

But hates the Rattling of a lofty Verfe, 
The Style ought to be natural, dear and elegant, but no- 
hing fublime or lofty, or.fet off with fuch Ornaments as are 
lot at all agre^ible to the Humility of the Subjedt. The 
lentence ihould be fhort and finart, and the Verfifioition (booth, 
^y, and harmonious, without AiFedlation of Grandeur and 
^ajefty, but when akin to the Sobjedt j as in one of Virgir% 

PoUio. 

Opposed to this, another lew in Style 

fdakti Shepherds Jptak a Langitage bafe txni *wlc. 
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This Randal has done in his Pafiorals, and feveral Others ; 
changing Damon and Phyllis into Tom and Befs. Nor muft 
Battles and War be treated of in a P.aftoral : We muft dther 
feign Names according to the Subject, or borrow thofe which 
we find already in good Authors. This Poem ought never to 
exceed one hundred Verfes ; the befl of FirgiPs is but fifty> 
that is (in Englijh) about ieven^. 

Of E L E G r. 

The Elegy demands a folenm Style ^ 
It mourns ijoith fionuing Hair at Funeral Pile, 
It points the Lover'* s Torment and Delights, 
A Mifirefs flatters ^ threatens, and invites. 

Elegy was £ril: made on melancholy Subjedb, as on the 
Death of Friends, &r. as Ovid on Tihullus, which is tranilated. 
In Procefs of Time, Joy, Wifhes, and dmofl every Subjed^ 
was made free of the Elegy, as Complaints, ExpoftuladonSv 
Prayers, Love^ Vows, Praifes, Congratulations, AdmonitiaBS» 
Reproaches. 

The Model of this Poem Jhot^d he made^ 
And every Step of all its Progrefs laid. 
And all direQed to fome certain Endy 
And Verje on Verfe perpetually depends 

This and all other Poems ought to have a plan made of the 
whole Defign before a Line is written: For elfe the Author 
will not know where to begin, and where to end, but ramble 
in the Dark, and give us Verfes which have no Relation to 
each other, or at lead have not any Dependance on each 
other. This is the Fault of thofe who are ignorant of Art, and 
iire only Verfifycrs, 

No glittering Points^ nor any nice Conceit 
Muft load the Elegy vuith Foreign Weight ; 
PaJJion and "Nature here avovo their Right, 
And ivith Di/dain thro^v hack that mean Delight. 

The Epigrammatic Point muft never be here admitted ; 'tb 
abominable -, none of the fine Things that fome are fo fond of 
in all Places, no Conceits, nor the like : Thefe give Place tff 
the Paffions, which muft here (peak with Nature. 

Remember that the DiSfion ev^ry-vohere 
Be gentle y clean, perfpicuous, and clear, 
CorreQ ; the Manners ail-along exprefs, 
Jtt ev'ry PJoft tbt Pajfion ftill mfefs. 

Tli 
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The Di£lion of the Elegy (hould be flandard, corre6l, clean, 
gentle, perfpicuoue, clear, ^xpreffive of the Manners, tender, 
full of Paffions, or pathetic ; but never opprefs*d or debauched 
with fine Sayings and exquifrte Sentences. It is wonderfully 
adorn'd with frequent Comm iterations. Complaints, Exclama- 
tions, Addreffes to Things or Perfons, Words of feign'd Per- 
fons, or Things inanimate made to fpeak, fhort Digreflldns, 
yet pertinent to the Subjedt ; nor does it receive a little Beauty 
from Allufions to Sayings : Examples not only from the like, 
but un/fke^ and Contraries. Sometimes Comparifons are roade^ 
fmart and fhort Sentences are thrown va^ to confirm what is 
propofed^ , 

No cutting off the Vowels muft be founds 

That luoiCd defiroy that fmooth, that flofwing Sfiund 

Which in the Elegy mufi fiill abound. 

There fhould be no Apoftrophe's, by which when one Vowel 
ends a Word, and the next begins with another, the former is 
cat off; for that begets a fort of Roughnefs, which is not agree* 
able to this kind of Poefy. 

Some to tmjo Verfes ivill the Senfe confine, 
Confummate in the clofe of ev*ry other Line. 

The Reafon of this Opinion feems to be the foit of Verfe 
this Poem makes ufe of in the Latin, which feems to require 
a Full -point or Period at the End of every Diftich compofed of 
a Verfe of fix Feet, and another of five, and fo begins again 
like a fhort Stanza, But this Rule will not always hold in 
Engkjh, nor is it always obferved in Latin. 

The LYRIC, 

Sweetnefs is moft peculiar to the Ode, 
E'v'n <when it rifes to the Praife of GOD. 

The Charadleriftic of this fort of Poefy from all others, it 
Siveetnefs : For as Gravity rules, and moft prevails in Heroic 
Verfe, Simplicity in Fafioral, Tendemefs and Softnefs in 
Elegy, Sharpnefs and Poignancy in Scitire, Humour and Mirth 
in Comedy, the Pathetic in Tragedy, and the Point in Epigram j 
fo in this fort of Poefy the Poet applies himfelf intirely to footh 
the Minds of Men by Sweetnefs and Variety of the Verfes, 
and the exquifite Elegance of the Words of the whole Song or 
Ode, in the Beauty and Agreeablenefs of Numbers, and tht 
D^criptioa of Tfaingi moft delightfal in (heir own Nature. 

I TV 
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^h^ Exprejffion Jhould be ecfjy. Fancy highy 

*That That not feem to creeps nor This to fly : 

No Words tranfpos*d but in fuch Ord.r ally 

Asy tbo* bard <wrougbt, may fecm by Chance to falL 

But obfcene Words do airways gi'ue Offence^ 

And in all Poetry deba/e the Senfe, 

Sengs are a Part of Lyric Poetry, for Ode indeed £gnifies a 
Song ; tho* our common Madrigals degenerate much from their 
Original the Ode ; yet, that we may have better for the future, 
vrt here take Notice of them, and they (hould be moft exad 
in the Propriety of Words and Thoughts ; but here, as well 
as in all manner of true Poefy, Obfcurity ihou'd with the ot' 
moft Care be avoided. 

Variety of Numbers ftill belong 
To the foft Melody cf Ode or Song. 

The Verfe of the Lyric Poetry in the beginning, was only 
of one kind, but for the fake of Pleafure, and the Mufic to 
which they were fung, they fo varied the Numbers and Fce^ 
that their forts are now almoA innumerable. 

Pindaric Odes are of a higher Flighty 

And happier Force ^ and fierce is the Delight : 

The Poet here muji be indeed infpir'^d 

With fury too, as ivell as fancy fir^d ; 

For Art and Nature in this Ode mufi join^ 

^0 make the nvond'^rous HarmoKy Di'vine, 

But tho* all feem to be in Fury done^ 

The Language ftill muft foft and eafy run ; 

The bright Traniitions and Digreflions rifsy 

And luith their natural Returns furprixe. 

As the Language* or ExpreiTions fhould be elegantly foft, fo 
i0in ill or low Expreflion clogs and debafes the Beauty and Bright- 
nefs of the Thought. This Poem is diftinguifh'd from all 
other Odes by the happy Traniitions and Digreflions which it 
beautifully admits, and die furprizing and naturally eafy Re- 
turns to the Subjeds ; which is not to be obtained without great 
Judgment and Genius. The fuppofed Irregularity of Pindar^$ 
Numbers* has made our Ignorant Imitators pretend to be Pin* 
daric Poets, by their wild irregular Verfes alone, though very 
falfely. Here the Poet that would excel, ihould draw the 
Plan of his Poem, and mark out the Places where thefe elegant 
Wandrings may properly be, and how the Returns may juflly 

be 0^de to the Subj^ } for wi(hoo; that it muft be Chaos an4 
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ufion in bold fonorous Vcrfes. Confult and ftudy Findar*% 
, tranflated by Mr. Copley ; and a Poem entituled, The Fe- 
Reign ; in which the Tranfitions and Returns are excel- 

w 



CHAP. IIL 
Of SATIRE and COMEDY. 

4tire and Comedy being both du-eded to la(h and ridicule 
Folly and Vice^ may (we think) properly come into on# 
pter. 

Folly and Vice qf e^'*ry Sort and Kind 
^bat ivound our Reafon^ or dehafe our Mind ; 
All that defemjes our Laughter or our Hate, 
To biting S A T I R E V Province do relate ; 
The Jlothful Farafite^ affeBed Fool, 
Th* Ingrateful, and the pert loquacious Tool, 
The lujiful Drunkard, th>* a*varitious Slave, 
The noify Bravo, and the tricking Knave; 
Satire, by nvhol/ome Lejfons, vjou'd reclaim. 
And heal their Vices to Jecure their Fame. 

a] The Ode originally had but one Strophe or Stanaut, but 

at laft divided into tliree Parts ; the Strophe, Antiftrophe, 

Epode. For the Priefts went round the Altar iinging the 

ifes of the Gods and Goddejfes in Verfe : So they caU'd their 

Entrance to the Left, Strophe, or turning to; the fecond 

iming to the Right, they call'd Antiftrophe, or the Returning-, 

the Songs they call'd Ode, or Antode -, as they call'd their 

ranee and Return Strophe, and Antiftrophe, At laft ftanding 

before the Altar, they fung the reft, and that they calPd the 

^de. The Strophe and Antiftrophe conlifted of the fame 

mber and Kind of Verfes, nay, almoft of Syllables ; but 

Epode of Verfes of a difterent Kind, which were fometimet 

re in Number, fometimes lefs ; and if the Ode contained fe- 

al Strophes and Antiftrophes, and Epodes, the (ame Rule was 

owed in all the reft. 

The Odes of Horace are compofed of two, three our four 
ts of Verfe, after which the Stamuu or Stropies begin agaio^ 

I Z Satire^ 
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Satire^ like the old Comedy, takes Cognizance of, and has for 
its Subjed Turpitude, or fuch things as are worthy our Laughs 
ter, or our Hatred, Whatever therefore is not ridiculous or 
odious, is not the Subjedl of Satire ; as any thing that is full 
of Grief, Terror, Pity, or other Tragical Paffions. Satire 
derides and falls on the Slothful, the Parafite, AfFeflaUQDy the 
Loquacious or Talkative, the Ingrateful, Libidinous, Drunk- 
ards, the Avaritious Ufurers, Bravo's, publick Robbers, Adul- 
terers, fcff. He was in the Right, that fubjedled the Diftem- 
pers of the Mind to Satire, fince it is as much employed in 
this, as the Phycician in curing the Body. Both propofe to 
themfelves the Health of the Patient, Satire by Difcourfe, the 
Phyfician by his Potions and Pills. The Medicines of both 
are in themfelves unfavory and difagreeable to the Palate of the 
DiflemperM on whom they make Inciiions, whom they cau- 
terize and fpare not. The Phyfician gilds his Pill, that it may 
go down glibly ; and Satiric Inveftives muft be fweeten'd with 
the Mixture of Pieafantry and Wit, and agreeable Railleiy, 
till both the Medicines are fwallow'd, and in the Bowels per* 
form their Operation. The Raillery and Biting of Satire cor- 
red the Perverfe, and deter others from falling into Folly and 
Vice. 

The Latin Writers Decency negleSi, 
But modern Readers challenge more RefpeSl ; 
Jlnd at immodeft Writings take Offence, 
If clean Ex-prejfions co^^er not the Senfe, 
Satire Jhould be from all Ohfcenenefs free^ 
Not impudent, and yet preach Modefiy, 

The Satiric Poet (hould not expofe Vice and Lewdnefi ai 
Horace and Juvenal have done, in Words and Expreffions that 
niay corrupt the Innocent, whilft they ftrive to correft the 
Guilty. He mull, therefore, carefully avoid all obfc^ne Wordi 
and Images. 

Tho^ Vice and folly he keen Satire'/ Aim, 
It muft not on their Nature here declaim, 

Tho' the Bufmefs of Satire be to call Men from Vice and 
Folly, and invite them to Wifdom and Virtue, yet it is^ by no 
means to wade itfelf on Difquifitions on the Nature of Virtue 
sxA Vice, which is the proper Bufinefs of Moral Pbilofo^, 
In fliort, this Poem requires for its Author, a Man of Wit and 
Addrefs, Sagacity and Eloquence ; and a Sharpneis that is not 
pppofite (0 Mirth and Pkafkntry . 
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No Farts difiinSi does biting Satire kntnu^ 

And 'Without certain Rules its Courfe mjuill go. 

Oft by Iniinuation it begins, 

* i4nd oft abruptly falls upon our Sins ; 

But this Abruptnefs natfi regard the Whole, 

Which muji its Words, and Manner too, controuL 

Satire has no certain nor di(Un6l Parts ; fometimes it begins 
by infinuating itfelf by Degrees ; but more commonly abruptly, 
and with Ardour. But tho' the beginning be abrupt, yet ic 
ought to have a Reference and Regard to the Compofition of 
the whole Body of the Poem. Examples you may fee in Ju- 
'vcnaly tfanflated by Mr. Dry den. 

Of lueU'chofe Words fame take not Care enough. 
And think they fhoiCd be (like the SubjeSj rOugh, 
But this great Work is more exa&ly made. 
And Jharpefi Thoughts in fmoothefl Words conveyed. 

Here, as well as in all Poems, there ought to be Care taken 
of the fmooth flowing of the Verfe, which Mr. Dryden in his 
Mac 'Fleckno has perfectly obferved, and ought to be the Model 
of our Verfe in all Englijh Satires, f^] 

Of CO ME D r. 

We come now to the Dramatic Poetry, which is much tht 
mod ufeful and diflicult, as well as delightful of any : We can 
fcarce except a juft Epic Poem, which has not been fecn thefe 
1 700 Years; for tho' that be more difficult becaufe of its Lengtk 
and Variety, yet it is beyond Controverfy, lefs ufeful, and left 
capable of giving that flrong and lively Pleafure which is to be 
found in a juft Tragedy. But we begin with Comedy, 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^""^^ 

* See the firft Satire of JUVENAL. 

[^] Satire is allowM to be an urbane, jocofe, and biting 
Poem, form'd to reprehend, corrupt Manners, and cxpofe Im- 
probity of Life ; but yet there is no Certainty of the Etymo- 
iogy of its Name. Some draw it from a Sort of Plate or 
Charger, in which the various fort of Firfi-fruits were offer'd 
to Ceres ; thus, fay they, in Satire are handled various and 
different forte of Things or Sul^efts, with which it is, as it 
were, fiU'd to Satiety ; fo from Fulncfs or Satiety they draw 
Satire. Others derive it from the Dances of the Satyrs, leap- 
ing from fide to fide, ikipping and jumping this way and that; 
Or perhaps from the Sat^s themfelves, thofa Gods having of 
old been often introduced into this fcit of Poetry, 

I 3 A 
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In Comic Scenes the common Life lue dran» ) 

According to its Humours, Anions, Latv, L 

And Vice and Folly laughing^ keep in awe. J 

But twhat is yet a nobler ^ jufter End, 
To all the Charms of Virtue does commend. 

Comedy imitates common Life in its Adions and Humoiin^ 
laughing at, and rendring Vice and Folly ridicaloos, and le- 
conunending Virtue. It is indeed an Imitation of Life, die 
Mirror of Cuflom, and the Image of Truth ; and whatever 
Comedy follows not this Track, is unworthy of the Name. 

To four ejpmtial Things nu* ajjjgn a Part 

In enfery Comedy that^s writ with Art ; 

The Fable, Manners, Sentiments are thefe. 

And proper Didlion that mufi all exprefs. 

The Fable // the Plot that is defign'd 

To imitate the Actions of Mankind, 

But ^without Manners thefe cannot he drawn^ 

In them the Temper, and the Humour* s Jhonjtm% 

As by the Sentiments thefe are made kiwum. 

The Didion // the Language that does Jhomu 

In Words, the Sentiments that from them flaw. 

COMEDY has Parts of Quality, and Parts of ^aniity. 
Of the firft kind there are four eiTential, the Fable, the Man- 
ners, the Sentiments, and the Did ion ; to which two are added, 
which only relate to the Reprefentation, viz. the Mufic and De- 
coration ; without the £rfl four Parts no Comedy can be written. 
For the Poet mufl neceflarily invent the Matter, or SuhjeS on 
which he writes, and that is what we call the Fable or PUt : 
Hut fince the Fable imitates, there is a Neceffity that it (honld 
have the Manners, that is, nicely and juftly exprefs the Tempers, 
Humours, or Manners of the feveral Dramatic Perjons that are 
reprefented in Comedy, The Sentiments are added, becaufe we 
muft difcover by them the Senfe and Opinion of them in 
Words ; and becaufe the Sentiments are, and muft be expreiTed 
more plainly by Words, the Didion obtains its Place in thefe 
four Parts of Comedy, 

The Difference of the Per/on much alters the Manners, and 
differences them from one another. For thefe Manners which 
are praife- worthy in one, are far from being fo in another, 
being not at all convenient to his Charadler, and therefore to 
be difpraifed. This we find in Arts themfelves; for one of 
the Vulgar gains Reputation by being a good Fidler or Pipen 
but this in a ^ng is ridiculous and difagreeable to his Dignity. 

A fVomem 
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A Woman has a juft Praife for iewing well, and working finel/ 
with her Needle ; bat this being no Manly Qaality, k defpica- 
ble in a Man, The Manners muft therefore be agreeable to 
every Man*s Station, Quality, or Years, and the like. And 
Life is the beil Book to ftudy thefe in, when we are once Ma- 
ilers of the Rules of Art. In the mean while learn thefe fbl* 
lowing Verfes out of Horace^ of what is proper to the feveral 
Ages and Stations of Man, that you may not err againfl them : 
They are found thus in blank Verfe, in my Lord Rofcommm^ 
Tranflation ; 

One that has nenuly learned to Jpeak and go. 
Loves Childifl? Plays, is foon frovok*d and pieas^d^ 
And changes ev'ry Hour his twavering Mind. 
A Youth, that firfl cafts off his TutorV Toke^ 
Loves Horfesy Hounds ^ and Sports and Exercife , 
Prone to all Vice^ impatient of Reproof \ 
Proudy carelefsp fond^ inconftant, and profufe. 
Gain, and Ambition rule our riper Tears, 
And make us Slaves to Intereft and Povjer^ 
Old Men are only tvalking Hofpitals, 
Where all DefeSs, and all Difeafes croud. 
With refilefs Pain, and more tormenting Pear j 
La%y, morofe, full of Delays, and Hopes, 
Opprefs^d nxjith Riches tjuhich they dare not ufe i 
Ill-natured Cenfors of the prefent Age, 
And fond of all the Follies of the paft. 
Thus all the Treafure of our fiovjing Years 
Our Ebb of Life for ever takes avjay. 
Boys muft not have th"* ambitious Cares of Men, 
Nor Men the ivrak Anxieties of Age. 

Ohferve the CharaQers of thofe that Jpeak, 
Whether an honeft Servant or a Cheat, 
Or one v:hofe Blood boils in his Youthful^ Feins, 
Or a grave Matron, or a hufy Nurfe, • 
Extorting Tradefmen, careful Hufiandmen. 

Thefe are the general Rules for thofe Charaflers, that fall 
under them ; but Humour being elTential to Englijh Comedy, wo 
mull fee what that is. 

Subordinate Pafjion V3e Humour name. 

By vjhich our Bards have gained peculiar Fame, 

Each Paffion does a double Face confefs. 

The (Irong // Tragic, Comic is the Icfs. 

I 4 H^ti 
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Here Affediation /ome to Humour ad/. 

By that are /ome ridiculoujly mad, 

Whate<ver Humours you at firft hejloiv, 1 

fThofe to the End your Fajfions fiill muft fio^iVf y 

Tho/e muft he uppermoft in all they do, J 

Humour is faid by the Critics to be a fubordlnflte^ or a v^6aker 
FdfTion, and that in Perfons of a lower Degree than thofe that 
are fit for Tragedy, and it is more vifible in the lower fort of 
People, whofe Charafters are therefore fitter for Comeify, Every 
Faffion has two different Faces ; one that is ferious, great, ter- 
rible, folemn, that is for Tragedy i and another that is low, 
comical, ridiculous. 

Affeflation is thought alfo to be a Chara£ler fit for Comedf^ 
as being highly ridiculous, and capable of being corrected by it. 
Your Charadlers muft always retain the fame Humour through 
the Play, which you give them at firil, or elfe 'tis abfurd and 
prepoflerous. 

Exfofe no Jingle Fopy hut lay the Load^ 

More equally y and fpread the Folly hroadi 

The other Way is *vulgar : Oft nve fee 

The Fool derided hy as great as he : 

III Poets fo nvill one poor Fop devour ; 

But to coiled, like Bees, from every Flovj*r 

Ingredients to compofe this precious Juice^ 

Which fervcs the World for Fleafure, and for UJe^ 

In fpight of FaSiion nAjill our Favour fnd, * 

And meet <with the Applaiife of all Mankind. 

The Poet (hould not pick out any one particular Fop he may 
meet with in his Converfation, but from the general Follies 
form a Charafter that may be of Ufe to many, and a DiverfiiOn 
to all. 

Ml Fools in this /peak Senfe, as if pofleft, 
And each hy Infpiration breaks his Jeft, 
If once the Juftnefs of each Part he lofty 
We vjtll may laiighy hut at the PoctU Coft, 
That filly thing Men call Sheer Wit avoidy 
With <which our Age fo naufeoufly is clofd : 
Humour is all^ Wit ft;ou*d he only brought 
To turn agreeably feme proper Thought, 

•Tis a Breach of Charadler to make the Coxcombs {peak 
Wit and fine Raillery, and therefore good for nothing. Humour 

is 
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is the true Wit of Comedy ; the fine Things, the Sbeer-Wit is 
only for Epigram. 

The Parts of ^anttty are likeivi/e four ; 

The Entrance does the Chara^ers explore : 

And to the A£iion fomething does proceed^ 

The Working up, Adion and Warmth doth breed. 

The Counter-turn does Expeftation crofsy 

But the Difcov'ry fettles all /' ih' Clofe, 

The Parts of Quantity of a Comedy are four : the Entrance^ 
which gives Light only to the Charafters, and proceeds very 
little into any part of the Aftion. idly. The Working up of the 
Plot^ where the Play grows warmer, and the Defign or Action 
of it is drawing on, and you fee fomething promifing. '^dly. 
The full Growth of the Plot, which we may properly call the 
Counter-turn, deftroys the Expeftation, and embroils the Adtion 
in new Difficulites, leaving you far diftant from the Hopes, in 
which it found you. 4/^/y, The D if co-very or Unravelling of 
the Plot, where you fee all things fettling again on the fame 
Foundation. The Obftacles, which hindered the Deiign or 
Adion of the Play, once removed, it ends with the Refem- 
blance of Truth, and Nature, and the Audience are fatisfied 
with the Conduft of it. 

But our Plays being divided into Afls, I fhall add a Word 
about them. There muft be no more, nor Icfs, than ^wt Adlsj 
this is a Rule of 1 700 Years (landing at the leaft. 

The firft contains the Matter or Argument of the Fable, 
with the (hewing the principal CharaAers. The fecond brings 
the Affairs of Bufinefs into Aft. The third fumifhes Obflacles 
and Difficulties. The fourth either fbews how thofe Difficul- 
ties may be removed, or finds new in the Attempt. The fifth 
puts an End to them all, in a fortunate Difcovery, and fettles 
all as it fhould be. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of TRAGEDY. 

O.Arj? only Adtion, that's entire and grave. 
And of juft Length, the Tragic Mufe mufi hanje 
7 he OhjeSi of its artful Imitation^ 
And that ivithout the Help of the Narration^ 
By the ftrong Ponu^r of Terror and Contpajpon^ 
All Sorts of Faffion perfectly refines ^ 
And twhat in us to Paffion elfe inclines » 



ie 

\ 



As all other Parts of Poetry are Imitations^ fo is Tragedy i 
for the beft Criticks define it thus ; — *• Tragedy is the Imitation 
*' of one grave and intire A6lion, of a juft Length, and which 
•* without the Afliftance of Narration, by the Means of Terror 
*' and Compaifion, perfedly refines in us all Sorts of PaflioDSy 
" and whatever is like them." 

Thus Tragedy is the Imitation of Tome one Adion, and not 
of all the Adions of a Man*s Life ; and 'cis equally plain, that 
thire is no room for any thing in this Poem (the moil ufeful 
and noble of all Poefy) but what is grave and ferious. This 
A6lion mud be intire -, it mud have a Beginning, Middle^ and 
End. The Beginning is that before which we have no need 
to fuppofe any neceffary Caufe of it ; the Middle is all that this 
Beginning produces : and the End is tliat after which nothii^ 
is necefTarily fuppofed to conipleat the A£Uon. It xnuft be of 
a jufl Length, that is, it mufl not be fo long as that of an He- 
roic Poem, nor fo fhort as a (ingle Fable. The excluding Nor* 
ration^ and the confining it to Terroi* and Compaflion, diftiA- 
guilhes it from' an Heroic Poem ; which may be perfcft without 
them, and employs Admiration. By the refining the Paflions, 
we mean not Extirpation, but the reducing them to jufl Bounds 
and Moderation, which makes them as^ ufeful as neceilary. For 
by fliewing the Miferies that attend the Subjedion to them, it 
teaches us to watch them more narrowly ; and by feeing the 
great Misfortunes of others, it lefiens our own, either prefent 
or to come. 

There is no ABion that does not proceed 
From Manners, and the Sentiments indeed* 
And therefore thefe, in this fublimer Art 
Of Tragedy, muft claim ejfmtiul Part. 
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As Trageify is the Imitation of an Adlion, not of Indlnationa 
or Habits, fo there is no j^^ien that does not proceed from 
the Manners and the Sentiments; and therefore the Manners and 
the Sentiments are efTential Parts of Tragedy, for nothing but 
thefe can diftinguiih an ASiion, The Manners form, and th© 
Sentiments explain it, difcovering its Caufes and Motives. 

All Tragedies four Parts difiinS do claim^ 
Fable the fir ft ^ and Principal ixje name ; 
The Manners and the Sentiments fucceed^ 
And the lad Flace to Didlion is decreed. 

There is no Subjeft of a Tragedy where thefe following Parts 
are not to be found ; the ¥ahle^ the Manners^ the Sentiments^ 
and the DiSiion. Some add the Decoration, becaufe that de- 
notes the Place ; and every Action requiring fome Place, the 
Decoration is, in fome meafure, the Objedl of the Poet's Care, 
that tlie Place may be proper for the Repi^efentation, The chief 
and much moil confiderable, is the Fable, or the Compofition 
of the Incidents, which form the Subject of the Tragedy. For 
ASiion being the Objed of the Imitation of this fort of Poetry, 
mufl be the mod confiderable ; but the A£lion confifts of the 
Incidents and their Condud, which is the Fable: The Fahli 
mult be the moil confiderable ; and all the Beauties of Manners, 
DiSlion, and Sentiments, can't make amends for the Defers of 
this. The general End that Mankind propofe, is to live hap- 
pily, but to live happily is an ASiion ; for Man is either happy 
or miferable by his Anions, not Manners, Tragedy only 
adds them for the ProdudUon of Anions, The Fable being 
therefore the End of Tragedy, as being the Imitation of the 
As ion, it muil be of the greateft Importance ; for fo is the End 
in all Things. 

The Manners next, by the Dramatic Lamis^ 
As they of A6lion are the Source and Caufe^ 
Demand our Study^ and our utmoft Care; 
By thofe the Per/ons their D^figns declare. 
And from each other heft diftinguift?*d are. 

The Manners arc the moil confiderable n«xt to the FaiU^ 
For as Tragedy is the Imitation of an ASion, fo there are no 
Anions without the Manners, as no EfFeft without a Caufe. 
The Manners dittinguifli Charafter from Charadler, and dif- 
cover the Inclinations of the Speaker, and what Part, Side, or 
Courfe he will take on any important and difficult Emergence, 
and let us know how he will behave himfelTbefore we fee the 

Adioiis* 
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Adlions. If Pride, Choler, Piety, or the like, be the Man- 
Tiers of the Hero, we may know that he will follow the Dic- 
tates of the prevailing Paflion of his Charader. 

^he Sentiments obtain the next Degree^ 
^ho* leafi in Excellence of all the Three ; 
The Sentiments the Manners do declare^ 
But mufl nuith Truth and Likelihood cohere. 

The Sentiments are next in degree of Excellence to the Tahlt 
and the Manners: For thefe are for the Manner Sy what the 
Manners are for the Fahle, The A6lion cannot be jufUy imi- 
tated without the Manners^ nor the Manners without the 5«r- 
timents. In thefe we muft regard Truth and Verifimilitude : As 
when the Poet makes a Madman fpeak }uft as a Madman does ; 
or as it is probable he wou'd do. For this fee Kmg Lear in 
Shake/pear. 

The Diftion mufi the Sentiments unfold. 
Which in their proper Language muft he told» 

The DiSlion or Language of Tragedy can demand but the 
fourth 1 lace in the effential Parts, and is of the lead Importance 
of any of them ; yet muft peculiar Care be likewife taken of 
this, that every Pafiion fpeak in fuch Words and Exprefiions as 
are natural to it. 

Having thus feen the feveral Parts of Tragedy , and their Ex- 
cellence in regard of each other, we (hall now proceed to give 
Diredlions neceAary to the making each of them perfect, and 
to the knowing when they are fo in what we read. 

Firft on a Plot employ thy careful ThoughtSy 
jind guard thyfelf againft its ufual Faults : 
Turn it fwith "lime a thoufand fenPral Ways; 
That (as it ought J gi<ves fure Succefs to Plays, 

As the Plot, or Fable, is the chief Thing in Tragedy, fo our 
iirft and principal Care ought to be employed in contriving this 
Part with that Care, that each may produce and depend upon 
the former. This Part being -performed with Skill, has given 
Succefs to thofe Plays which have been defedive in all the 
other Parts. 

Bejtdes the main Dejtgn compos'* d nvith Arty 
Each moving Scene muft have a Plot apart, 
Contri've each little Turn, mark e'v'ry Places 
As Painters frft chalk out the future Face. 
Xet be not fondly your onun Slave for this^ 
But change hereafter what appeart amifs* 
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As the main Plot^ or Fahle^ confifts of many Incidents or 
Scenes, the Poet mud make a Draught of thefe before he begins 
to write ; which will appear more plainly when we come to 
difcourfe of the Incidents, In this Scheme we mud mark all 
the fine Touches of the Paflions, and all the admirable Turns 
that produce them. But when we come to write, we may dif- 
cover Faults in the iirft Draught, which we muft corredt. 

Each Tragic AAion mufi he hoth entire. 
And of that Length ivhich Tragedies require. 
Beginning it muft ha^ve, and Middle, and End, 
Each to produce the other fiill muft tend, 
The Caufe of Undertaking and Dejtgn 
Of A6lion, to Beginning nue confine ; 
Ml the EffeSls and Ohftacles txje find 
In th"* Execution^ to Middl' are afpgn^d, 
57>' unra'v^ling and diffol'ving of the fame. 
With Juftice ixje the End do always name. 

Every ASlion, that is fit for a Tragic Imitation, ought not 
only to be intire, but of a juft Length ; that is, mull have 
a Beginning, Middle, and End. This diftinguifhes it from mo- 
mentancous ASions, or thofe which happen in an Inllant, with- 
out Preparation or Sequel, which, wanting Extenfion, may 
come into the Incidents, not build a Fable on. The Caufe or 
Defign of underftanding an JSlion is the Beginning ; and the 
EfFedls of thofe Caufes, and the Difficulties we ffhd in the Exe- 
cution, are the Middle : The unravelling and difTolving thefe 
Difficulties, is the End. 

An Explanation of thb will beft appear by an Example, 
which we will take from the Plot of the Ant/gone of Sophocles, 
On the Death of the tivo Brothers, Eteocles and Polynice*^, 
Creon, njuho fucceeds them in the Kingdom cf Thebes, prohibits 
the burying the Body of the latter, hecaufe he invadi d his Natii e 
Country <with Foreign Troops. This Decree makes Antigone, 
'who luas betrothed to Hsmon the Son of Creon, bury him, ij 
di}tl zired, and condemned to be hury'd ali've : Creon could not 
he brought to relent by Haemon, or Tirefias ; andfo Haemon kills 
himfelf luith her : This makes Eurydice, his Mother, dcftroy her- 
felfi and Creon, in thefe Miferies feeing the fatal Confequence 
of his Decree, repents too late, and becomes mifcrable. 

The Beginning of this ASion has no necefTary Confequence 
of the Death of Polynices, iince that Decree might have been 
let alone by Creon, tho* it could not have been without that 
Death i fo that ih% AQim imturdUy begins with that Decree. 

The 
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The Middle is the EfFe£ls produced by that Decree, the Death 
of Antigone^ Hamon, and Eury£cey which produce the End by 
breaking the ObiUnacy of Creon^ and making him repent, and 
miferable. Thus the Poet cannot begin or end his J3ks 
where he pleafes, (which is the Fault of moft of our old Plays] 
if he would manage his Subjedl with true Oeconomy and Beaaty. 
For there mull be the Cattfe or Beginning ; the EffeU of that 
Caufey which is naturally the Middle ; and the unravelling or 
£nifhing of it, which is the End produced by the Middle^ as 
that by the Beginning ; the Middle fuppofes fomething bdbre 
it, as its Caufe^ and following, as its EffeSl ; the Beginning 
fuppofes nothing before, and the End nothing to foUow, to 
make the Jzlion complete. 

Tlje Unities 0/ Adion, Time, and Place, 
If ivell Qbfer<vdy gi^ve Phys a perfe^ Grace, 

The Subjedl of a Tragedy fhould be of a juft Extent, neither 
too large nor too narrow, but that it may be feen, viewed, 
and confidered at once, without confounding the Mind, which 
if too little or narrow, it will do ; nor make it wander to 
dittradl it, as it will do if it be too large and extenfive. That 
is, the Piece ought to take up juft fo much Time as is neceffiuy 
or probable for the introducing the Incidents with their juft 
Preparation, For to make a good Tragedy ^ that is, a juf 
Imitation^ the Adion imitated ought not, in Reahty, to be 
longer than the Rcprefe station ; for this makes the Likenefs 
greater, and by confequence more perfeft. But fince there arc 
JSlicns of ten or twelve Hours, we muft bring fomc of the 
Incidents into the Intervals of the A^s^ the better to deceive 
the Audience. 

Next, the Unity of ASiion is fuch, that it can never be broke 
without deftroying the Poem. This Unity is not preferved by 
reprefenting of feveral Adions of One Man ; as of Julius Cafar^ 
of Anthony^ or Brutus; for then the Poet has no Reafon to 
begin at any certain Place ; and Shah/pear might have brought 
his Play down to the laft Emperor of Rome, as well as to tbc 
Death of Brutus. 

But this Ujjity of ABion does not exclude the various Under- 
ABiom^ which are perfedlly dependent on, and contribute to 
the chief, and which without it are nothing. Nor does this 
Exception make for our filly Under-Plots, which have nothing 
to do with the main Defign, but is another Plot ; as Adrafitu 
and Eurydice in Dryden\ Oedipus^ which are abominably. Ib 
the Orfban the A^ion is One^ and every Part or Under- JMm 
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carries on and contributes to the main ASlion or Subje^. Thus 
the diiFercnt Alliens of difFerent Men are not more diftindtly 
different Adlions than thofe of One Man at different Times. 
Whatever can be tranfpofed, or left out, without a feniible 
Maim to the A3ion^ has nothing to do there. 

^he Tragic Perfon is no certain Man^ 

The Bard PARTICULARS 'wou'ddra'w in vain} 

For to no Purpo/e is that ufelefs Draughty 

By twhicb no moral Lejfons can be taught. 

Great Homer, in th* Achilles, fwhom he drenu^ 

Sets not that one folc Per/on in our Vie<w j 

But in that Perfon to explain did chufe 

What Violence and Anger wnoiCd produce. 

The Poet is not obliged to. relate Things jufl as they hap- 
pened, but as they might, or ought to have happened : That 
is, the ABion ought to be general, not particular ; for parti- 
cular A&ions can have no general Influence, Thus Horner^ in 
Achilles J intends not the Defcription of that one indi'vidual Man^ 
but to fhew what Violence and Anger would make all Men of 
that Charadler fay or do : And therefore Achilles is a general 
and allegoric Perfon, and fo ought all Tragic Heroes to be, 
where they fhould fpeak and aS neceflarily, or probably, at 
all Men fo qualified, and in thofe Circumilances would do; 
differing from Hiftory in this, that Tragedy confults not the 
Truth of what any particular Perfon did fay or do, but only 
the general Nature of fuch Qualities, to produce fuch Words, 
and fuch ASions, *Tis true, that Tragedy fometimes makes 
ufe of true Names, but that is to give a Credibility to the 
A^iony the PerfoBs flill remaining general. The Poet may 
take Incidents from Hiilory and Matter of Fadl, but then they 
mud have that Probability and Likelihood which Art requires ; 
for there are many Anions which have really been done, 
which are not probable ; and then Hiilory will not juftify the 
Poet in making ufe of them. 

The Tragic A^ion, to he juft and rights 
Both Terror and Compaifion muft excite. 

The A6lion that muft be imitated in Tragedy, befides the 
former Properties, muil excite Terror and Compajfion, and 
not Admiration \ which is a Paffion too weak to have the 
EfFedt of Tragedy, Terror and Pity arc raifed by Surprize, 
when Events are produced out of Caufes con'rary to our 
Expe&ation; that is,-— —when the Incidents jroiace each 
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other, and not meiely follow after each other. For if it do not 
neceflarily follow, it is no Incident for Tragedy, 

Tivo Kinds of Fables Tragedy allows, 
The fimple this, the implex that avows, 
The iimple does no Change of Fortune know. 
Or in the End does no Difcov'ry Jhow ; 
The implex either one or both contains. 
So greater Beauty and Perfection gains. 

As the Anions which Tragedy imitates, fo are all its Fables, 
fmple or implex. The fimple is that, in which there is neither 
a Change of the Condition or State of the principal Perfon or 
Perfons, or a Difccvery ; and the unra^uelling of the Plot is 
only a fingle Paflage of Agitation, of Trouble, or Kepoie and 
Tranquillity. The implex Fable in which the principal Perfon 
or Perfons have a Change of Fortune, or a Difcovtry, or both ; 
which is the mod beautiful and leaft common. In the Antigmi 
of Sophocles, the Argument of which we have before given 
you, there is the Change of the Fortune of Creon, and that 
produced by the EfFeft of his own Decree and Obftinacy; but 
in his Ofdipus and ElcSlra there is both a Change and Difconserfi 
the firft to Mi/try, the latter to Revenge and Happinrfs, Oedifm, 
widi his Change of Fortune, difcovers, that he is the Son tt 
Jocafia and Laius, and fo is guilty of Inceft and Puridde. 
But EtcQra difcovers Orefles to be her Brother, and by that 
changes her Miferies into Happinefs, in the Revenge -of her 
Father's Death. In the Jphigenia in Tauris of Euripides 
(written by Mr. Dermis in Englijh) Iphigenia making a Dlf- 
covery that Orrjles is her Brother, changes both their Fortones 
from Defpair to a happy Efcape from the barbarous Altan of 
Tattrica, But the Change can neither be neceflary nor probaUe 
(without which Qualities it is of no Value) if it be not the na- 
tural Refult, or at lead the EfFed of the foregoing AAions, 
or of the SuhjeS itfelf. As in Oedipus : For JEgeoti, who comes 
to bring him agreeable News, and which ought to h^ve deli- 
vered him from thofe Apprehenfions into which the Fear d 
committing Inceft with his Mother had thrown him, does quite 
the contrary, in difcovering to him who and what he is. The 
Faft is thus, — A Meficngtr from Corinth brings Oedipos Wori 
of the Death of Polybus, and invites him to take Poffeffbn of 
that Kingdom ; but he, afraid of committing the Inceft the Ora^ 
cle had told him of, believing Polybus to be his Father, decUtrd 
be tvould nevilr go io the Place cohere his Mother *was, Tbi 
Corinthian told bim that h did not know bimfdf^ atd fi 
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fiurh^d him/elf about nothing ; and fo thinking to do Oedipus^ 
a fignal Piece of Service, by deli'vering him from his Fears, in^ 
forms him, that Polybus and Merope ^were not his Father or 
Mother 'y which began the Difcovery, that caft him into the 
mod terrible of his Misfortunes. 

What in the Drama 'w;f D I S C O V ' R Y call^ 
May in the Notion of Remembrance fall. 
For, by remembring, the chief Perfons move 
From Ignorance to Knoivledge, ijuhich or Love 
Or Hatred in them alivays muji produce^ 
And all their Happinefs or Mifery induce. 

Difcovery being here ufcd for a Term of Art, and therefore 
fignifying more than in its vulgar Acceptation, you muft know, 
that here it means a Difcovery, which is made by the principal 
Charadlers ; by remembring or calling to Mind either one ano- 
ther, or fomething of Importance to their Change of Fortune, 

and is thus defined. The DISCOVERY is a CHANGE, 

luhich bringing us from Ignorance to Knoviledge, produces either 
LOVE or HATRED in thofe vohom the Poet has a Dejign to 
make either Happy or Miferable. That is, it ought not to be 
in vain, by leaving thofe who remember one another in the 
fame Sentiments they were in before ; it muft produce either 
Love or Hatred in the principal, not inferior Charadters. But 
thofe Difcoveries which are immediately followed by the 
Change of Fortune, are the moft beautiful ; as that of Oedipus^ 
for the Difcovery of his being the Son of Jocafta and Laius^ 
immediately makes him of the moft happy, the moft miferable. 
And this Cataftrophe or ending, which has a Change of Fortune 
immediately after the Difcovery, will always produce Terror 
and Pity in the End and Aim of Tragedy. We ftiall fay fome- 
thing of the fcveral Sorts of Difcoveries, after the Manners^ on 
which they have fome Kind of Dependence. 

Rfjedl that vulgar Error, <which appears 
So fair, of making perfeft Characters, 
There's no fuch Thing in Nature, and yotill drav3 
A faultlefs Monfter, vjhich the World neUr fav) : 
Some Faults muft be, nvhich his Misfortunes drevj. 
But fuch as may deferve CompnJJion too. 

The next Thing which we are to confider, are the CharaBtrs, 
Thofe which are to compofe a perfed Tragedy, muft be neither 
perfe8ly virtuous and innocent, nor fcandaloujly nuickcd. To 

make a perfe^y virtaous ami innocent Chara^er unfortunate, 

excites 
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excites Horror, not Terror, nor Comfaffion, To punilh the 
Wicked, gives indeed a fort of Satisfadion, but neither Terror 
nor ?ity ; which are the Bufinefs of Tragedy, For what we 
liever think ourfelves capable of committing, we can never pity. 
But the CharaSers of a ferfe^ Tragedy (hould be the Medium 
between both, but rather good than had. Thus the Dramatic 
Per/on ihould not draw his Misfortunes on himfelf hy fuperlati*ve 
Wickednejs, or Crimes notorioufly fcandalous, but by involun- 
tary Faults, that is, Frailties proceeding from the Excefs of 
Paffion. We call them involuntary Faults, which are com- 
mitted either by Ignorance, or Imprudence againft the natural 
Temper of the Man, when he is tranfported by a ^violent Paffion, 
Which he could not fupprefs ; or by feme greater or external 
Force, in the Execution of fuch Orders, which he neither 
could nor ought to difobey. The Fault of Ocdifus is of the 
firft Sort, tho' he be alfo guilty of the fecond. That of Thjefies^ 
Avi the murdering his Nephews, of the fecond, «vi%* a vio^ 
lent Paflion of Anger and Revenge. That of Oreftes, m the 
killing of his Mother for the Death of his Father, of tlup third ^ 
being ordered to do it by the Oracle of the Gods. 'Tis true 
our Oedipus is made fovereignly virtuous ; but all that Sophocles 
gives him, are Courage, good Fortune, and Judgment, ^aiitiis 
equally common to the good and the bad, and to thofe who are 
made up of Virtues and Vicea. Sophocles has indeed (hewn 
him a Character that has a Mucture of Virtue and Vice. !£• 
Vices plainly are. Pride, Violence, Anger, Rafhnefi and Im- 
prudence ; fo that it is not for his Parricide and Inceft that he 
is punifhed, for they were the EfFe£l of his Curiofity, Raihnefs, 
Fride, Anger, and Violence, and the Puniihment of them. 
And thofe are the Vices Sophocles would correft in us by his 
Example. 

TiAJo fe*v*ral Ends the Fable may obtain. 

Either the Perfons happy may remain. 

Or fink beneath the cruel Hand of Fate ; 

Or elfe it may obtain a double State. 

Good for the Good, and Bad for thofe nvho err. 

The fingle and unhappy ftill prefer. 

The Fable may have either a fingle End cr Cataftrophe, or 
one that is double ; one that is happy, or one that is unhappy ; 
or one that is happy for the Good, and unhappy for the Guilty : 
But that which is beft, is the fingle and unhappy, for chat will 
moil likely produce Terror and Pity^ 
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Js Incidents tlfe Fable d^ compo/e, i 

So JHll we mufi cwfider mofi in fbofe > 

Which Pity *wiU, and Tctror moft c^fclofe. > 

Jll fuch Events ^twixt Friends are only founds 
from Others nothing Tragic can redound. 
When the FriendV Hand againft a Friend is arnCd^ 
We find our Hearts om either Side alamCd, 
Thus 'when ave fee the Son'/ unhallowJ*d Knife 
With impious Rage affault a ParentV Life ; 
When Ignorance or Rage the Parents mon)ey ^ 

To pint the Steel againft the Child they lave 9 > 

Fear ^7»</ Compaffion ev'ry Breaft ijuill prove. j 

Terror and Compajpon being the chief End of Tragedy^ and 
that being only produced by the Fahle, let us confider what 
Incidents (for fuch compofe every FahleJ are the moft pro- 
dudlive of thofe two Paflions. 

All Incidents arc Events that happen between fome-body or 
other; and all Incidents that are terrible, or pitiful, happen 
between Friends, Relations, or the like ; for what happens be- 
twixt Enemies, can have no Tragical EfFedt. Thus, when a 
Brother is going to kill (or kills) a Brother ; a father ^ his Son^ 
or a Son his father ; the Mother the Son^ or the Son the Mother % 
it is very terrible, and forces our CompaiTion. Now all thefc 
Adiions or Events may be thus divided, into thofe which ^hc 
Ador performs with an intire Knowledge of what he does, or 
is going to do ; as Medea^ when (he kilPd her Children ; or 
Onftfs^ when he kiird his Mother , and the like : Or thofe, 
where the Adlor does not know the Guilt of the Crime he 
commits, or is going to commit, till after the Deed is done, 
when the Relation of the Perfons they have deftroy'd is dif- 
cover'd to them. Thus Telegonus did not know 'twas his Fa- 
ther Uhjffcs whom he mortally wounded, 'till he had done it. 
The third Sort of Incident s^ and which is the moft beautiful, is 
when a Man or Woman is going to kill a Relation, who is not 
known to him or her, and is prevented by a Difcovery of their 
Friendfhip and Relation. The frft is the worft, and the laft 
beft ; the fccond next in Excellence to the thirdy becaufe here is 
nothing flagitious, and inhuman, but the Sin of Ignorance i for 
then the Difcovery is wonderfully pathetic and moving ; as that 
of Oedipus killing his Father Laius. 

In Manners voe four ^alities do fee ; 
Thty muft good, like, convenient, equal he. 
The Manners fully marlCdy vie here call good. 
When by their Words their Bent is under ft ood\ 

What 
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PFhat Refalutions they 'will furely take^ 

What they ijoill feek^ and tvhat they luill forfake ; 

LIKENESS to <well-knotwn Char^^crs relates^ 

For Hifiory or Quality abates. 

Convenient Manners ive thofe e*ver call. 

Which to each Rank, Age, Sex, and Climate fall. 

7ho/e Manners Poets alivays equal name^. 

Which thro'' the Drama alivays are the fame* 

We come now to the Manners, which are in the next degree 
of Excellence to the Fable, The Manners diflinguifh the Cba- 
racers j and if the Manners be ill exprefTed, we can never be 
acquainted with them, and confequently never be terrified by 
forefeeing the Dangers they will produce to the Dramatic 
Perfonsy nor melt into Pity by feeing their Sufferings. All 
Dramatic Perfons therefore ought to have the Manners i that 
is, their Difcourfe ought to difcover their Inclinations, and 
what Refolations they will certainly purfue. The Mannert 
therefore fhould have four Qualities, and they muft be, (l.) 
good', (2.) like', (3.) con^venient ; (4.) equal. Good is when 
they are mark'd ; that is, when the Difcourfe of the Perfons 
noakes us clearly and diftindly fee their Inclinations, and what 
good or evil Kefolutions they are certain to take. LiJte only 
relates to known and publick Perfons, whofe Charaders are im 
Hifiory, with which our poetic Characters mufl agree ; that is, 
the Poet mufl not give a Perfon any Quality contrary to any of 
thofe which Hifiory has given him. We mufl remember, that 
the evil Qualities given to Princes, and great Men, ought to 
be omitted by the Poet, if they are contrary to the Char.i£ler 
of a Prince, ^c. But the Vertues oppofite to thofe known Vices 
ought not to be impofed, by making him generous or liberal 
in the Poem, who was avaritious ui the Hifiory. The Manmers 
mufl likewife be convenient ; that is, they muft be agreeable to 
the Age, Sex, Rank, Climate, and Condition of the Perfon 
that has them : For this you may look back to what is quoted 
out of my Lord Rofcommon's Tranflation of Horace, in what we 
have faid of Comedy. You muft indeed ftudy Mankind, and 
from them draw the Proprieties of Charaders or Manners : It 
would be well if you ftudied Moral Philo/phy^ to lead you into 
the Study of Mankind. 

They muft be equal i that is, they muft be conftant, or 
confiftent, through the whole Charader; or the Variety of 
Inequality of the Manners (as in Nature, fo in this Draught) 
muft be equal. The Fearful muft not be bra^ve^ not the Bra^ 

fearful: 
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il : The Avaridous muft never be liberal, and the like, 
^fpear is excellent in this Diftindlion of Charadtcrs, and hq 
d be thorougl^ily ftudied on this Head. 

One ^altty effential does refnatfiy 
By nx^hich the greatefi Beauty they obtain. 
The Manners mufi Jo regularly floiv^ 
That to NeceJJity their Birth they o'vje. 
No 'vicious ^ality mufi be their Lot, 
But 'what is needful to promote the Plot, 

fides the four Qualities we have mentioned, there is d 
effential to their Beauty, that is, that they be necejjary: 
: is, that no vicious Quality or Inclination ought to be giveq 
y Poetic Perfon, unlefs it appears to be abfolutely necef- 
or requiiite to the carrying on of the Aflion ; as all thofe 
ioned in Oedipus were, to the promoting that Fable. 

Three forts of Difcoveries are found 

In the Dramatic Poets to abound : 

The firft by certain Marks the Bus'nefs do. 

Whether from Chance or Nature they accrue i 

As Scars, or Moles, that in the Body lie. 

Or certain Tokens vjhich thofe Marks fupply, 

iving run through the Manners, I now return to the 
)veries, becaufe (well managed) they add a wonderful 
ty to the Piece, tho' it is indeed a Beauty almoil intirely 
own on our Stage. The firft fort of Difconjety is by cer- 
Vlarks in the Body, either natural or accidtntaL Thus 
\s having formerly, before the Trojan War, received a 
nd in his Thigh, by a Boar, in the Mountain of Par^ 
;, when he returned incognito home, the Nurfe who wafl^'d 
.egs difcovered him by the Scar of that Wound. Tho* 
be the leaft beautiful Difcoveries, yet they may be ufed 
more or lefs Art : As that we have juft mentioned of 
b was artful and fine ; but when he is fain to (hew it him- 
:o the Shepherds, to confirm them that he is UlyJ/es, it is 
rtful. 

he fecond Way is by Tokens-, as, the Caikct of Things 
h the Prieft had found with Ion, when he was expofed, 
vers Crcufa, whom he was going to kill, to be his Mo- 
And Oreftes, when he had found out Iphigenia by her 
»r, which (he was going to fend to him by Pylades, is fain 
;11 particular Tokens in her Father^s Palace, to make him- 
be believed to be Oreftes. For thefe Tokenjs are no grea( 

matter 
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matter of Invention, fince the Poet might have made them 
twenty other Ways. 

Third from Remembrance takes its pleafing Ri/e, 
And forces the DifconPry from the Eyes, 
The fourth fort lue in Reafomng do find^ 
Which brings the unknown ObjeS to the Mind* 
nus when Oreftes faw the fatal Knife 
With impious Blqtv direSted to his Life ^ 
Thus to the Goddefs in Defpair did call. 
Ah ! muft Ithen like Iplugenia fall ? 

The third fort of Difcovery is i what is made by Rem^-' 
brance; that is, when the Sight, or Hearing, of any thiog 
makes us remember our Misfortunes, &r. Thus when Vhjffu 
heard Demodocus fmg his Adtions at TVvy, the Memory of them 
ftruck him, and drew Tears from his Eyes, which diicovered 
him to Alcinous. The fourth fort of Difcoveries are made by 
Reafoning ; as Iphigenia in jEfchyluSy Hither is a Mast €MU 
like me; no body is like me but Orefles ; it muft therefore bi Oreftes. 
And in the Iphigenia of Polyides^ a Greek Poet, Oreftes kneeing 
at the Altar, and juft opening his Bofom to receive the iacred 
Knife, cries out, 'f/j not fufticient that my Sifter has hem faari- 
Jiced to Diana, but I muft be fo too. 

The fineft fort is that which arifes from the Subjed, or In- 
cidents of the Fable ; as that of Oedipus from his exceffive Ca- 
riofity, and the Letter that Iphigenia fent by Pylades ; for it was 
very natural for her on that Occaiion to fend that Letter. We 
have been forced to make mention of Greek Plays, becanfe we 
have not yet had any thing of this kind, but in tbofe taken 
from thofe Poets ; but our Oedipus and Iphigenia will (hew thb 
in fome meafure. 

The Sentiments here next affume their Place, 
To *wbich to give their juft and proper Grace, 
The Poet ftill muft look within to find 
The fecret Turns of Nature in the Mind, 
He muft be fad^ be proud ^ and in a Storm^ 
And to each Char ail er bis Mind conform: 
The Proteus muft all Shapes all PaJJions wear. 
If he wou^d have juft Sentiments appear ; 
Think not at all cohere fiining Thoughts to place. 
But luhat a Man vooud fay in fucb a Cafe„ 

Having done with the Fable, btddents and Manmrs, we come 
«iow to the Sesaimms. 
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The Poet here muft not be content to look into his Mind, 
to fee what he himfelf would think on fuch an Occa(ion» but 
he muft put himfelf into the Pafiion, Quality, and Temper of 
the Charader he is to draw; that is, he muft afTome thofc 
Manners ht gives each Dramatic i erfon, and then fee what Sen- 
timents or Thoughts fuch an Occafion, PaOion, Or the like, 
will produce. And the Poet muft change the Habit of his 
Mind, and aiTume a new Perfon, as a different Charadler or 
Perfon fpeaks, or he will make all fpeak alike, without any 
Diftindion of Character. But this can't be done, but by a 
ftrong Imagination, and great Genius. 

We (hall fay no more of the Sentiments here, becaufe they 
are to be learnt from the Art of Rhetoric ; for the SentimentJf 
being all that make up die Difcourfe, diey confift in proving; 
refuting, exciting, and expreffing the Paflions, as Piiy^ -^ger^ 
Feavy and all the others, to raife or debafe the Value of a 
Thing. The Reafons of Poets and Orators are the iame, 
when they would make Things appear worthy of Pity, or ter- 
rible, cr great, or probable ; tho' fome Things are renderM fo 
by Art, and fome by their own Nature. 

Wife Nature hy Variety does pleafe. 
With differing Paffions in a dijfring Drefs : 
Bold Anger in rough haughty Words appears y 
Sfirronv in humble^ and dij/ol'ves in Tears. 
Make not your Hecuba ivith Fury rage^ 
And Jhenu a canting Spirit on the Stage : 
There fwoln Expreffions, and affeQed Noife^ 
Shenv like fotue Pedant that declaims to Boys. 
In Sorr/iiv you muft fofter Methods keep, 
Andy to excite our fearSy your felftnuft lueep, 
Thofe noify Words nvbich in ill Plays are founds 
Come not from Hearts that an in Sadnefs drowned. 
To pleafcy you muft a hundred Changes try ; 
Sometimes be humble ^ then muft foar on high ; 
In natural Thoughts muft e'v^ry-'where abound. 
Be eafyy pleafant^ folid^ and profound. 
To thefe you muft furprixing Touches join^ 
And fhemj us a new Wonder in each Line, 

The Diaiouy or Language, is that which neyt comes under 
our Coniideration ; and tho* it js confeffed, diat it is of the 
leaft Importance of all thofe Parts, yet when the Elocution is 
proper and elegant, and varies as it oi^ht, it gives a great, and 
Akdvantageons Bcsaty taa Pk^; and £erefow we wUl not pafi 

it 
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it over m filence. Some have been betray'd by their Ignorance 
of Art and Nature, to imagine that Milton^ Stile, bectnie 
noble in the Epicy was bed for Tragedy^ never refledting that 
he himfelf varied his Stile in his Sampfon Agomftes. If you 
would therefore merit Praife, you muft diverfify your Stile in- 
ceflantly ; too equal and too uniform a Manner then is to no 
J3urpofe, and inclines us to fleep. Rarely are thoie Authors 
read, who are born to plague us, and who appear always whi« 
ning in the fame ungrateful Tone. Happy die Man, who can 
{o command his Voice, as to pafs without Conftraint from that 
which his ga<ve^ to that which is moving, and from that which 
is fUafanty to that which is fe^vere and fokmn. Every Paffion 
has its proper Way of fpeaking, which a Man of Genius will 
eaiUy derive from the very Nature of the Paflion he writes. 
Jlfiger is proud, and utters haughty Words, but fpeaks in 
Words lefs fierce and fiery when it abates. Grief is more hum- 
ble, and fpeaks a Language like itfelf^ dtjeSed^ plain^ and fir*^ 
ro'^fuL 

Soliloquies bad need be fvery fe^w, • 
Extremely Jhort^ and /poke in FaJJion t90. 
Our Louvers talking to themfel'ves^ for «want 
Of other 5y make the Pit their Confidante 
Nor is the Matter mended yet^ if thus 
Thry truft a Friend only to tell it us. 
Ih"* Occafion Jkoud as naturlly fall^ 
As mjhen Bellario confffcs all. 

There is nothing more commpn in our Flaysy tho* nothing fo 
inartificial and unnatural, as the P:erfons making long Speedies 
to themfelvcs, only to convey their Intentions and Anions to 
the Knowledge of the Audience : fiut the Poet fhould take Care 
to make the Dramatic Perfons have fuch Confidants, as may 
necefiarily fhare their inmoft Thoughts, and then they wouki 
be more juftly, and with more Nature, convjey'd to the An* 
dience. A lively Pidure of the abfurd Charafibcrs and Condod 
of our Plays, take from the Puke of Buckingham's JS-Jfay «• 
Poetty \ which being in Verfc may be got by Heart, and remem- 
bered^ and fo always about you, for the Teft of any new HerOi 

Firjl a Soliloquy is calmly made. 

Where ev^ry Reafon is exaStly 'weigh'*di 

Which once performed, moft opportunely comes 

A Hero frighted at the Noife of Drums, 

For her fivtet fake, nuhom at firft Sight hi lovf^^ 

Jbid all in Metaphor bis Pajgion provth 
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But fome fad Accident ^ tbd* yet unkntnunp 

Parting this Pair J to lea've the S^wain aionii ■• ^ 

He fir ait grcFws jealous, yet ive intnv not 'why, 

Andy to oblige bis Rinjal^ needs luill die : 

But firfi be makes a Speechy ijuberein be tellf . 

^be abfent Nympb ho^w mucb bis Flame excels i 

And yet bequeatbs her generoujly no^v 

To tbat dear Ri'valy ixibom be does not htvw ; 

Wbo ftrait appear Sy (huty <wbo can Fate 'witbfiand ^ ) 

Too lat£y alas ! to bold bis bafiy Handy 

Tbat jufi bas gi'v*n bimfelf a cruel Stroke : 

At lubicb tbis <very Stranger'* s Heart is broke. 

He more to bis nenv Friend than Mifirefs kind^ " '* 

Moft fadly mourns at being left be bind i 

Of fucb a Death prefers the pleafing Omrmi 

To Lovey and Having in bis Ladfs Arms* 

Of the EPIC or HEROIC POEM* • 

An Epic Poem is a Difcourfe in'vented <witb Arty to form the 
Manners by InftruBionSy difguifed under the Allegory of an A6lion 
ivhicb is important y and ijibicb is related in Verfe in a delightful , 
p'ohahhy and 'vconderful Manner, 

That is, it is a Fable which confifts of two Parts ; firft of 
Truthy its Foundationy and FiSiion which difguifes that Ttuth^ 
and gives it the Form of a Fable. The Truth is the Morale 
and the FiSiion of the Action that is built upon it. Its Impor- 
tance diftinguiihes it from the Comedy y and its Relation from the 
Tragic ASIions. The J^Sfion here, as in Tragedy y muft be one,' 
and all its Epifcdes or Undcr-AStions are to be dependent on the 
miin Acficfi. It muft be intire, that is, have a Beginnings 
Middle and E/id. It muft have the Manne7'Sy that is, the Cha- 
ra^ers muft be dilHnguiftied, and Manners muft be neceflary, 
and have thofe Qualities infertcd already in ffragedy. The 
Tncidcf.'ts ought to be delightfuly and to that End various^ andi. 
rightly difpofed and forprizing. The Epifodas fhould \yt pa- 
thetic. The Sentiments will fall under the fame Rules as thofe 
of Tragedyy but the DiSfion is allow'd to be more lofty and 
more figurative, as being a Narrationy and having Admiration^ 
not Terror and Pityy for its End. 

Wc need fa/ no more of this Poem, the Rales at large 
would be too extenfive for this Treatife, anil but of b'ttle Ufe ;^ 
the Poem being not tabe tmdertaken but by a Mafter^ and i^' 
a Getdui tbat does not appear once in a thoufand Years. 

K fi H E- 
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RHETORIC; 

O R, 

l^'he Art of Persuasion. 



J. i.T^ HETORIC ii the Faculty of dzfca^ering nuhat 
Y\ e'very Subjea affords of Ufe to PERSU AS ION. 
-■- > And as every Author muft invent or find out Ar- 
guments to make his Subje«fc prevail, difpofe thofe Arguments, 
thus found out, into their proper Places, range them in their 
juft Order, and to the fame End give them thofe Erobellilh- 
ments and Beauties of Language which are proper to each Sub- 
ject; and, if his Difcourfe be to be deliver'd in Public, to utter 
them with that Decency and Force, which may flrike the 
Hearer : So this Jrt of Perfuafion is generally divided imo four 
Parts, In'ventiofty Difpofition^ Elocution or Language, and DeU- 
nfery or Pronunciation. 

$. 2. Invention is the finding out fuch Motives, Reafons or 
Arguments, as are adapted to perfuade^ or gain the AJfint or 
Belief of the Hearer or Reader, 

Thefe Arguments may be divided into artificial and inar' 
tificial. The former are the proper Objed of the Inventioa 
of him who writes ; the latter the Author or Writer does not 
invent, but borrowing tkem from Abroad, applies and accom- 
modates them to his Subject. 

The artificial Arguments are of three Sorts, Reajom or 
Argumentations, the Manners^ and the Pajfions, The firft 
are to inform the Hearer^s Judgment; the fccond, to ingra- 
tiate with him, or win his Inclination or Fa^vottr ; the third^ 
to move. 

The Student, or Writer, is abundantly afiUled in finding oot 
thefe Arguments, Reafonings or Argumentations, by confulting 
fuch Heads, as contain, by general Confent, or the Rules <3 
Jtrt| fuch Proofs or E/vidm^^t. under them. 

Soon 
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Some of thefe Heads are genera /, others particular: The 
general contain thofe Propofitions which are common to all 
SubieSfs or Caufes ; and thele the Matters of this Jri have 
agreed to be t-wo in Number, under thefe two Titles ; the firft, 
pojffihle or impojjihle ; for whether we perfuade or dijfuadcy pratfr 
or difpraije^ accufe or dcjcndy we muft prove that the Faft or 
Subject has been, or is poffible or impojjible to be done. 

The other Title is great or finally and to this all Campari- 
fons relate ; as when we fhew, tbat this is more or lefs bene- 
ficial or pernicious, more ufeful or unufeful, more honourable 
or difhonourable, more jufl or equitable, unjuft and illegal^ 
than that. 

Every Subje£l has, befides thefe general Heads common to 
all, others particular to themfelves, from whence all Arguments 
are drawn, which are peculiar to each Subje^ or Cauje ; and 
for that Reafon vary according to the Variety of tbat. 

All Caufes, or SubjeSis of any Weight, are recommended 
to the Reader or Hearer in one of thefe three Ways, o'/as, 
cither by Pcrfunjion or DiJ/uaJion i Praife or Difpraife\ Ac* 
ciifation or Defence. And indeed, a Man can Jcarce ivrite on 
at.y Subjedl that requires or falls under Perfuafion, hut in 4 
more or lefs important cr extenfive Degree falls under one of 
thefe Heads. 

But thefe differ from each other, as in the Farts, and O/^ 
fee or Duty, as we have juft feen ; and in the End doubly, 
(i.) In regard of the llhing itfclfx (2.) and the Hearer^ 
(i.) In regard of the Thing ; for the End propofed by the 
perfuafi<ve or diffuafve Difourfe, is Profit, Ad<vantage or Be- 
nrftt ; by the Praife or Difjfraife, Honour ; and Right and 
Equity, b}uthe Accufation or Defence, (2.) In regard of tht 
Hearer, bftaufe the Cbjeft of him who writes in Perfuafiom 
or Difuafion, is Hope and Tear ; in Praife and Difpraife, Plea' 
fure and Delight ; in Accufation and Defence^ CUmency or Si' 
^verity. 

The firft has to do with the future, or ^ime to come ; the fe- 
cond mod commonly with the prefent \ and the third with the 
pafi. The Hearers, in the important Subjedls of each kind^ 
may be confider'd thus : A Man, or Men of Power in a State, 
hear the firfi 5 Men of Pleafure^ or fuch as are chiefly led by 
the Ear, the fecond ; and a Judge, or Senate, the laf. 

$. 3. When the Deiign of our Difcourfes is to perfuade or 
diffuade^ we muft confider the Matter or SuhjeQ of our ptf- 
conrfei or the Thing we would render digible or odious ; and 

£ a thofe 
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tliok Hea^s from whence Motives, Reafons or Argaments are 
to be drawn, to bring about what we propofe. 

The SuhjeSff or Mattery is whatever can be done, ci 
in a public or private Capacity. Thofe Subjedls which have 
regard to a public Capacity, have been divided into five Heads. 
(l.) Funds y Revenues y and Pecuniary Matters, (2.) Peace Of 
War, (3.) Garrifons or Forces, which are the Defence of 
Countries. (4.) Trade in Commodities, exported or import- 
ed. And, (5.) the Propofal of Laixjs to be eftablifhed or 
abrogated. 

Pri<vate Suhje^s are whatever may be of Advantage or De- 
triment to Particulars. 

The Heads from which Motives, Reafons or Argaments 
are to be drawn, under this Divifion of the Art of PER- 
SUASION, are Jix. The chief and moft pecuL'ar to this, 
is the profitable or beneficial. It farther borrows from the next 
Kindy the hoiwurable -, and from Accufation and Defence^ the 
rightful or legal ; and from the common or general Heads^ the 
pojfible ; and frames from all thefe a Judgment or Conjedlure of 
the E<vent. 

J. 4, We come now to Praife or Difpraife : And this iblt 
of Difcourfe is threefold ; the firft of Perfiins real or imagi- 
nary ; the fecond of Fads or Deeds ; and the third of Things. . 

In the Praife or Difpraife of real Perfons, the Order is either 
natural or artificial. 

The artificial is, when, without regard to Time, we refer 
what we fay to certain Heads ; as the Goods of Mind^ of Epdj^ 
or Fortune. 

But the natural Method is, when we flriftly cOnflne onr- 
felves to the Obfervation of the Order of Hiftoiy. And this 
is divided into three Times, (i ) That which preceded the 
Birth of the Perfony who is the Subjedl of our Praife or DjjC 
praife. (2.) The Time of his Life; and, (3.) What foUovWi 
his Death. 

In the firft TV/w?, we muft confider the Prognoftics^ Ometu, 
Prophecies, and the like, if any fuch there were, and his Fa- 
fnily and Country ; from which arifes a twofold Praife : For if 
theife were really illuftriou?, we fay, that fuch a Perfon' has come 
up to the ancient Honour of his Country and Family ; or has 
done Deeds worthy fuch a Country, and fuch a Family. On the 
contrary, if his Country or Family, or both, were obfcure, we 
muft (hew, that he has ennobled and raifed the Obfciuinr of 
both, by his own proper Virtues and Worths 

■'Id 
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In the next 77/w^, which is that of his Life, we have foaf 
Things to confider ; firft, The Nature of his Body^ as Healthj 
Rohujinefs, J^i^vity, Beauty ; and of his M/W, as Wit^ Capa^ 
city, Judgment, Memory, &c. The fecond is his Fortune or 
Riches. The third his Education, Inftitution, and Conduct of 
Life. The fourth his ASiions, and their Circumftances and 
Renjoards. 

In the laft place, comes the Manner and Kind of his Death, 
the Funeral Pomp, and the like ; chiefly the Lofs, and the 
Grief that attended that Lofs ; to which may be fubjoined a 
Confolation for it. This is the Praife of the Per/on, let it be of 
an Alexander, a Marlborough, a Peterbcrough, or the like. 
From hence we may cafily gather the Praife of what wc call 
an imaginary Per/on, as of Bucephalus, or the like ; but this i* 
of litde ufe, except a Sport of Fancy. 

When we undertake to praife Deeds or Adlions, we are to 
make ufe of thofe Heads of Arguments which are recurr'd to jn 
the former Divifions ; iince we praife that here, which we would 
recommend or perfuade in the other. 

There are here eight Heads, from which we draw Materials 
of amplifying and fetting off the Subjedt ; for to the Praife of 
Deeds or Affions, it very much imports, that the Suhje^ of our 
Praife did it cither Jirfi, fingly or alone, or with fenu, or chiefy^ 
or principally, or at a neceifery Exgence of Time, Place, or 
Juncture of AJfairs, or often : Or that the A3ion has a great 
Regard to the Benefit, Reputation, and Glory of his Country | 
or that he, firft of all Men, gained his Country new or frefh 
Honours, Dignity, Power, ^r. 

When Things are the Subjedl of our Praife, the Method \% 
not the fame in all : For in the Praife of Countries, Cities, and 
the like, we purfuc very near the fame Method, as in that of 
Perfons ; for that which in Men is Country and Family, is in 
Places the Founders, and the Princes who have there governed ; 
that which in the former is Beauty of Body, is in thefe the 5/- 
tuation : What in tho/e is the Firtue of the Mind, is the Ferti* 
lity, Whohfomnefs, ^ife Laivs, 8cc. 

But in the Praife of other Things, as of Arts and Sciences, wc 
have recourfe to the fame Heads of Argument as in the Praife 
of ASlions, The Honourahlenefs is (hewn in the efficient or pro- 
dudlive Caufes and Antiquity ; and the Utility or Benefit froiy 
the EffeS and Aim, 

§. 5. The laft kind or fort of Sabjeft of RHETORIC, 
is that which accufts or defends, and the Heads of Arguments 
or Proofs in this vary according to the Variety of the State 
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of the Caufe, which is the Subjed of our Accufation ^r Dr- 
ftnce. 

There are four States ; the firft inquires 'whether it he fi tt 
noti the fecond, whit it is; the third, its Nature; the fotirth« 
itj Magnttudfy or hew great any Crime is. 

Every Speech, or Oration of this kind, has one or more of 
thefe States. If there be more than Ofte^ they muft either be 
of the fame Kind, as if they all inquire ^whether it h^ or mt \ 
or they muft be of feveral Sorts ; as, one of the firft, and axv- 
other of the fecond. 

5. 6. There are three Heads of Argument which we confuk 
for Proofs in the firfl^/^/^, which we may call the State of Gutfs 
or Prefumption^ viz. The JVilly the Po<wer, and Signs or Tokem, 

The Will contains the Motifvcs and Reafoning, The Motives 
contain the JjfeSlions or Fejions^ which are urged as the efi* 
dent Caufe. The Reafoning is drawn from the final Caufu\ as 
from the Hope of Advantage and the like: And ro the Pvintr 
of faculty^ the Strength of Body, the Inclinations of the Miodj 
Riches, Capacity, Time, Place, the Profpedl or Hopes of con- 
cealing the Fad, when committed, relate. Some of the ^i^ 
Qi Tokens precede ; fome attend, and fome follow the Fad. 

^.7. In the State^ which inquires by ^what Name the Faft 
is to be called, we mu(t endeavour to confirm and makp oqt 
our own Definition of it, and confute that of the Adverfioy. 
As when the Accufed ihall acknowledge that he had taken fodi 
Goods from fuch a Place, but not fiole them ; that he firuA 
fuch a Perfon indeed, but made no Affault and Battery. Or 
ihould he confcfs the Robbery, but deny the Sacrilege, and 
the like ,* in all fuch Cafes the Nature of the Fad moft be de- 
£ned, and the Adverfary confuted on that Head by a Confif' 
mation of your own Definition. 

§.8. 7'he State which inquires into the Nature of the Faff, ' 
Crime or Caufe, is twofold ; the firfl treats of 'what is to eom^ 
and is therefore proper to Perfuafion or Di/Jitafion. The latter 
of what is already done, and is therefore agreeable to Courts 
of fudicafure^ or Accufation and Defnce, That which is pro- 
perly juridical, has its Place either in Judgment^ or before it ; 
we divide the firft into Rational jind Legal: The Ratiomal re- 
lates to the Fa£l, the Legal to the Senfe of the Laws, Statnteiy 
pr written Authorities. 

The Rational is divided into the Ahfolute and AJfimsftkti^ 
The Ahfolute plainly and fimply defends the FaB ; as when 
we allow it done^ and aiTert it laudably done. The Affimf* 
iive is when the Defence in itfelf is weak, but is. fupported 
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or affifted by fomerhing Foreign, or out of the Caufe aflumcd. 
And this is done four Ways, by Compari/on^ Relation, Re- 
tnmnng and Conceffion, Cgmparifon is when we ihew, that there 
was a Neceffity of doing One of two Things ; and that what 
was done was jufter, and more juftifiably eligible than the Other 
would have been. Relation is when we throw the Fault on 
the very Perfon who has received the Injury. The Removing 
is, when we throw the Fault on fome other Perfon than he who 
has received the Injury, or on a Thmg that cannot come be- 
fore the Court, as not falling under its Jurifdiftion, as on the 
Lanv. 

Concejpon is ufually divided into Purgation and DepncationJ 
Purg<7tion is when we defend not the FaSf, but the If^ill or In- 
tention; as when the Guilt or Fault is thrown on Neceffity, 
Fortune, Ignorance, or Inaehertence. 

Deprecation is when we acknowledge the Fault, or plead 
Guilty, and fly to Pity and Mercy. 

J. 9. There are four States which inquire into th« Nature of 
the Crime, or what it is. The firft is of the nvritten Letter, 
and the Opinion or Intention ; as, when the Writing is one Thing, 
and the Intention of the Writer another ; and one infKb on ths 
Letter, and the other on the Intention of the Writer. Here 
Equity and the Rigour of the Law contend. 

The next is Reafining, when from what Is written, we ga^ 
ther another Thing that is not written^ becaufe founded on tte 
fame Reafon. 

The third is the ContraJiStion of the Lanvi that is, when the 
Law is either contrary to itfelf, or to fome other Laws. 

The fourth is the Ambiguity of the Difcourfe \ which arifci 
either from the Change of the Tone or Accent, or from the 
Divifion of the Didlion ; or the various Significations of the 
Words. To this we may add a Species of it, the examining 
the Force of the Word, which differs from the former State^ 
which inquires into the Nature of the Pa{l or Caime, to fee 
what Name is its due. We may here farther confider Excep- 
tions to the Court itfelf: Firft, the Perfon; as when he ad» 
who ought not to a6l, or with him with whom he ought not. 
Secondly, the Place; as when the Adlion is brought in a wrong 
Court. Thirdly, to the 'fime; as when we fay, wc could for- 
merly have accufed one whom we cannot at this Time, And, 
Fourthly, to the Thing ; as when we deny that the Miffment 
can be grounded on this Law» or requires fuch a Punilhment 
for fuch a Crime. 

K 4 $• 10. Tilt 
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}. lO. The State^ wliich inquires into the Magmtade Ct 
Greatnefs of the Crime, examines and informs us what are the 
great eft and mofl heinous Injuries, and which are the leaft* 
They are (hewn to be great, either becaufe done on very flight 
Grounds or Provocations ; or becaufe they have drawn on in 
their Confequences very great Damages ; or becaufe he wha 
received the Injury, was a Man of great Merit ; or becaufe the 
Accufed was the firfl who did commit it, or the only ; or wth a 
fenjo y or ojten ; or on Purpofe ; or on many other Caufes. 

^. II. Having thus curforily run over the Artificial Argti- 
tnentSy we come now to thofe which are call'd Inartificial i 
which are fuch as are not deriv'd from this Art of Perfuafimi^ 
but being prefTed in from abroad, are, however, artificiaUj 
treated of: And thefe in the Accufation and Defence, are five. 
( I . ) The Ldijus . ( 2 . ) IVitneJfes, ( 3 . ) Controls or JgrtemaUs* 
(4.) ^eftions, (5.) Oaths. From all which, according to the 
Nature of the Caufe, there are different Ways of arguing. ; 

§.12. We come now to the other Part of Rhetorical htvat* 
tion, and that treats of the Pajjfons, The Paflions art Onmm- 
tions of the Mind, hy ifieans ofiuhicb thofe <who are mamed^ j^*^ 
differently from thofe luho are not ; and this is attended eUhtr 
*with Pleafure or Pain, 

We mufl necefTarily know three Things, to be able to move 
the Paffions, — — JVho^ and to wuhom^ and for inhat Camfa cir 
Reafotu Men are ufed to be moved by this, or that Pa0mu . 

§.13. Anger is a certain Defire of Revenge^ accompanfd ^tb 
Pain 'which ive feem to ourfelves able to execute^ caused hy et £f' 
agreeable Contempt of ourfelves, or of ours. 

But this Contempt is of three Sorts : Defplfing^ IncommoSngj 
and Contumelious. The firfl is a meer fim^^e defpifingi the 
Others require that One oppofe Another^ not to advantage Um- 
felf but merely to oppofe the Other. And incommoAng is in 
Defign, or by depriving him of, or hindering his Advantage; 
but the End of Contumelies is Shame and Ignomitg. 

§. 14. The Oppofitc oi Anger is Lenity, which is the Ceafing^ 
or Remijfton of Anger, 

§. 15. Love is a Fafiion by which we wifh heartily well to 
fome One, and would do all the Good we could to that Onf, 
not for our own fake, but for his, or hers. 

5. 16. Hatred and Enmity are oppos'd to Love znd FricMd- 

fhip ; But thefe differ from Anger in many Particulars. We are 

angry on account of Things which relate to ourfelves; bat 

ive hate without any Regard to our own Affairs, Intercft or 

Advantage : Anger is dire^ed to Particulars ; but Hatred ngei 
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againft 'whole Kinds ; Anger .is a ihort-livM Fury, but Hatred 
and Enmity are lading. He that is angry^ endeavours Jo give 
Pain to the Perfon with whom he is angry ; for he would have 
him feel Evil, on luhom he wreaks his Revenge, He that hates^ 
fludies to bring Damage or Ruin ; but is not in Pain whether 
his Enemv feel it, or not. 

§.17. Fear is a certain Pain and Trouble of Mind, arifing 
from the Imagination of fome impending Evil, which nay 
either be attended with Defh-udtion, or Inconvenience, or 
Trouble. 

§. 18. Boldnefsy or Confidence^ is oppoiite to Fear i it is a. 
Hope join'd with an Imagination of Advantages, as if they 
were near, and all Things and Perfons, that might ftrike us 
with Fear, being far removed, or not at all in Being. 

§.19. Shame is a Sort of Griefs Paint ^^ Trouble arifingp 
from an Opinion of Infamy^ when the Efvils are either prefent, 
or pnfiy or imminent. And Impudence is that by which wc dc- 
fpife fuch Things, and receive no Trouble from them. 

^. 20. Fa'vour is that, by which any one is faid to do a Fa- 
'vmr or Grace to any one, who wants it ; not for any Profpeft« 
whatever, or that he may get any Thing by it, but that. he 
whom he relieves, may receive a Benefit. . Fa<vour is amplified 
or inlarged three Ways ; from the Perfon who bellows the Fa-^ 
^voury from the Perfon to whom it is done, and from the Things 
or Gift itfelf. And the fame is lefTened three Ways ; firft, 
from the EffeSs ; fecondly, from the Gifi itfelf, ' and its ^ua- 
litici ; and, thirdly, from the Tokens and Signs of a Mind not 
truly benevolent. 

§.21. That Pity^ which we here only define, is the Painiof 
Good Men, from the Opinion of an Evil that may bring De* 
iiru^on or Trouble to one that does not deferve it ; and foch 
as any one may think may be£il himfelf or his, and that feems 
to be impending over him, or coming upon him. 

J. 22. Indignation is 2i Pain or Trouble for another's ^«rr^ 
or Happine/iy who does not feem' to deferve it. 

In this it differs from Pity ; that proceedmg from the Sight 
of the ill Fortune of the Good^ tins from the good Fortune of 
the Bad, 

^.23. Envy is a Pain or Grief on account of real Honours 
or Benefits another enjoys, or which we can't obtain, exiffing 
between thofe who are alike in Temper or Nature ; not that 
another has them, but that we have them not. 

It is contrary to Ontempt, with which any one is affcfled 
againft thofe, in whom he fees not thoic Goidi or Advam^ * 

K 5 tages^ 
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ikges^ which either he has himfelf obtain*d^ or eiideavmnv to 
attain. 

f . 24. Having thus gone thro^ a fuccinfl Account of the 
PaflionSy we come to the Ihird Part of Imjenthtiy which con* 
fidera the Manners. That Dijcourfe therefore, or Sfnch^ in 
which the Manners are well mark'd, we call Morai\ for it^iiA 
oovers the Habits of the MM, and the fTili or IncUoatku. 
In this are feen Convenience and Pnbiij, 

The Manners regard either the Pcrfon himfelf who ipcaks 
the Audience to whom he fpeaks, or the ixjbQle City or N^tim 
in which he delivers his Difcourfe. 

The Manners, which ought to be confpicuoos in the Sfsetiir, 
are threefold; Prudence, Pr^iiy and Benevolence. 

The Manners of the liation are known by the Form of tlie 
Government : Liberty is in a Democracy ; the Difcipline ^ ih$ 
Laws in an Ariftocracy ; pompous Wealth in an OHgetrcky t 
Guards and ^r/«j in a Monarchy, 

The Manners y in regard of the Audience, vary ibar {eveni 
waysy accordine to their fourfold Diilindtion. i/. When they 
4UfFer in the Paffjons^ as in Anger ^, I^^ity, Fear, Pity^ &€• 
a^/^. When they differ in the Habits^ as in Virtues, or A?i«y. 
^y. In i'W/ or ^r, which is threefold, Touth^ Man^s^eJImtt, 
Old-agi, /^hly. In Fortune, by which they are either Bobte. 
or ignoble, powerful or without Power, rich or poor, fortnnaie 
or unhappy. 

{. 2(;. Befides thefe Seats or Heads of Arguments, which aie 
peculiar to each Kind of Caufe, we mud have recourfe to thoTe 
which are common to All ; and thofe, as we have before ob- 
ftrv*d, are two; Pcfjihle and Impoffible, Great and Stnali^ or fit 
In^artaMce, and of little Confe^uence, 

We muft confider the Head of Poffible and Impejpbh dme 

feveral ways for we muft fhew a Thing done or not dne^ 

that can be done, or cannot be done ; or that omV/ be doae» 
or ivill not be done. 

jDtfxr^ or not done is the Subjed of our Proof moft ia that 
Kind where we accufe or dfendi but in Perfuafion or Dijhajkm 
our Buiinefs is chiefly to prove, whether it can or canttot^ or 
iv/V/ w/ be done. 

The Important or Great ^ and ^m^?// and of /f//// Confiqmeme^ 
belong chiefly to Praifs and Difpraife, 

f . 26. Having given the foregoing Rules for the h^emiBm 
of ArgumentSy we natucally now proceed to deliver the Me- 
thod of difpoiing or marihalliRg the whole in their proi 
(laces and. Order ; §q§ Difpofitiwy the (econd Divifionol 
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Arty is a proper pladng, or ranging of the feveral Farts of 
the Speech or Difcourfe, Thefe Parts are four in number, th^ 
Beginning or Opening of the Difcourfe, the Prtpofitton^ the 
Proofs and the Conclufion, Others make fix Parts; as the 
Beginnings Narrationy Propofition, Confirmation^ Confutation 
and Conclufion: Of which the firft is to ingratiate with the 
Hearersy the laft to move them^ and the middle to inform 
them. 

The Order of thefe is either Natural or JrtificiaU We 
call that Natural^ when the Parts are difpofed in the Order we 
have laid down. 

The Artificial is, when the Nature of the Caufe reqoures us 
to depart from this Natural Order. 

V 27. In the Beginning or Opening of the Difcourfe we 
fet forth the Aim and Scope of what we have to- fay ; and 
the Minds of the Hearers are prepared for the reft that is to 
come. 

The Method of all Beginnings is not the fame, but vary ac- 
cording to the Quality of the Caufe. 

For tliat is either honourable or difbonourabU^ doubtful OS 
mean^ plain or clear^ or olfcure. 

In an honourable Caufe the Good 'will, Attention^ and Doci-^ 
lity of the Hearers are prepared [Mainly, and without difguife or 
Infmuation. 

In a Caufe that is difhonourabU^ we mufl take care to in-' 
finuate into the Hearers Minds, and fubtilly prepare them to 
give us a Hearing : And this Beginning they call Infinuation. 
But this kind of Beginning b fometimes made ufe of in an 
honourable Caufe^ and that when the Hcarsr^ are titYutt . tired 
with hearing, or prepofiifs^dhy the Difcourfe of him who fpoke 
firfl. 

In the dulious or doubtful we make ufe of a Beginning drawn, 
from the Nature of the Caufe itfelf ; that is, from that Face. of 
it which is honourable. 

In a h'w cr mean Caufe we mufl endeavour to raife Attention ; 
and in an obfcure Cauje, a WMlingn{fs or Defire to be in- 
formed. 

The Method of Beginnings is not the fame in the thrcd 
forts of Subje£b, on which we may fpeak : For in Praife and 
Difpraife it mull be taken from the five Heads or Arguments 
proper to that ; from the Praife or Difpraife i from Perfuafion 

or Diffuaficm and from thofe Things which relate to the 
Hfurers* 

In 
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In Accufation and Defence there are four Ihads^ from which 
the Beginning is taken : For the Mind of the Hearer is pre- 
pared, as it were, by certain Medicines, taken either from the 
Speaker himfelf, or from the Accufd\ or from the Heareri or 
from the Accufer \ or from the Things, 

They are taken from the Accufed, or the Adverfary^ by pb- 
jedling or difproving a Crime ; from the Hearer^ by renidriDg 
him our Friend, or angry', attenti^vCy or not attenti've^ or ou/V- 
ling to be informed : Laflly, from the Things by declaring its- 
Nature. 

^. 28. The Narration is a Recital of the Things done^ or 
that feem to be done, adapted to Perfuajton, 

This we make ufe of in Accufation and Defence when w« 
do not agree with, the Ad^verfary about the Manner of the 
Fa^: But when we ferfuade ov dijjuade, there is feldom, any 
Occafion for this Part; nor is there any in Pr<a:/y^ or Diffrmfc^ 
but what has its place in the Confirmation. , ^ 

The Narration ought to be perfpicuous, that it may bei un- 
derftood ; likely or probable, that it may be believ'd ; diftui- 
guifh'd by the Manners, that it may be heard with the greyer 
Willingnefs: But to be fo, it ought to exprefs thofe Things 
which relate to the Proof of pur own P'irtuc, and the Improbity 
of the Adverfary, 

Care muft likewife be taken,* that what is faid may be pleai 
fmg to the Judges ; and it ought, beiides all this, to move the 
PaJ/iom, 

This Part does not always follow the Beginning, but is fome- 
times deferred to another place, and mult always be (horter for 
the Defendant than Plaintiff. We fomerimes fupport the Nar^ 
ration, by giving it on the Credit of others, which prpmotes 
Security. Sometimes we make ufe of AJfeveratiom, which, 
itill procure Belief much fb-onger ; and fometimes we make iife 
^f both, 

J. 29. The Narration being over, we propofe the State of 
the Speech or Difcourfe j and divide the Caufe into certain Parts, 
if it confift of many States, 

This Divifion is made either by Separation or Enumeration, 

In the Separation we lay open in 'what nue agre\ with our 
Adverfary, and what is yet remaining in Contro'verfy, 

In the Enumeration we fum up the feveral Heads, and Kinds 
of Things, of which we are about to fpeak. 

The Beauty of the Partition or Di'vifion is, that it be fuU 
^nd pcrfeSl ; plain and perfpicuous ; Jhort and certain ; contain- 
sing not more than three^ or at moil more than four Parts. 

i 30- Tht 
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$. 30. The Confirmation^ and Confutation^ are fometimey 
placM under the Head or ^itU of the Contention. The firft 
confirms our own Caufe by Arguments ; the lad defh-oys or 
confutes thofe of the Adverfary. We rouft in the Confirmation 
have Regard to the Difpofition, as well of the Arguments, as 
Reafoning or Argumentation. 

The ItrongeA Arguments are to be plac'd in the Front or 
Beginning ; when the Hearers being fir'd by the Narrationj arc 
de^rous to know what we have to offer ^r the Proof or Dq- 
fence of our Caufe. And we muft take care to place a Part of 
the moil forcible Arguments at the end» becaufe what we hea> 
lafl makes the ilronged Impreffion : But thofe Arguments 
which carry the lead Weight, are to be rang'd in the middle, 
that thofe which by their Weight may be inconiiderable, may^ 
by their Number, feem of Importance. 

Farther, If the Strength our Caufe depend on an 

Argument that is alien to it, we mud introduce it in fuch a 
manner, as may make it appear to be proper to the Caufe ; 
but we mufl fhew, that what is offier'd by our Adverfaries 
is indeed foreign to it. 

But we mufl take heed that we do not throng our Arguments, 
for when the Pailions are mov'd. Sentences are more taken no- 
tice of than Arguments, 

If the End and Aim of the Argununtation, or Reafitning^- 
be more to mo^ve than inform^ it is call'd Amplification^ or Un- 
larging. And fince this is employed partly in lengthening or 
drawing out the Speech^ and pardy in exaggerating the Matter ^ 
the latter is the Chief or Principal in this Place : And this is 
done by Argumentation^ Comparifiin^ Reafoning on the Magniv 
tude or Quantity of the Things or Guilty Sec, 

The Confutation is not always made in the fame manner | 
fometimes we fhew, that Talfhoods are taken for Truths ; fbme- 
times allowing the Premiffes, we deny the Confequence drawn 
from them ; fometimes againfl a firm and (Irong Argumenta- 
tion we oppofe another, at leaft of equal, or, if we can, of a 
fuperior Force and Energy ; fometimes we debafe a Thing, and 
laugh at the Arguments of the Adveifary, 

But in General^ we firfl attack the mod firm and valid of the 
Adverfary 's Arguments ; that having dedroy'd them, the red 
may fall of courfe. 

\, 31. The Conclufion has two Parts: the Enumcratior^ or 
Recapitulation, and the PaJJions, 

The Enumeration repeats the principal Arguments. But thi* 
is feldom made afe of in Praifg or Diffralfe -, more often in. 

(uch 
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fach Speeches^ or DifcourTes which are dire6(ed to Perfitade or 
Dtjfuade.^ but moft commonly in Accufation and Defence ; and 
there the Plaintiff makes more ufe of it than the Defendant* 
We make the chief ufe of this when we are apprehenfive; that 
the Hearers mzy (by reafon of the length of the Speech) noC 
fo well remember them, or their Force ; and when the heapbg 
together of Arguments may add Weight to the Difcourfe. 

The PctJJiofis ought to be here more ftrong and *uchimmi. 
There arc two Virtues of a Conctufion^ Brevity and Vehemence. 

5. 32. Before we proceed to Elocution^ or the Language ^ we 
ihall here add fome other Common Heads, or Places whence the 
Artifts ufe to draw Arguments. 

The firft of thefc is the General, or Kittd; that is to fay, we 
mafl confider in tvery Subjedt, what it has in common with 
all other Subjeds of the fame Kind or Nature. If we fpetk 
of the War with France, we may confider War in general, and 
draw our Arguments from that Generality, 

The fecond Head, or Place, is called Difference ; by Whidl 
we confider whatever in it is peculiar to the ^ueftion or Canfi, 

The third is Definition ; that is to fay, we mad confider the 
iufhole Nature of the Subjeft. The Difcourfe, which expicflb 
the Nature of a Thing, is the Definitln of that Thing. 

The fourth is the Enumeration of the Parts contained in diC 
Subjedl of which we fpeak. 

The fifth is the Deri'vation of the Name of the SubjeQ;. 

The Sixth, What are deri<v\ifrom the fame Head, or Serwefp 
which are the Names that have Connexion with' the Name of 
our Subjedl^ as the Word Love has Connexion with tbefe 
other Words — to Icve, loving, FrietJJhif, lovely. Friend, &C. 

We may likewife confider the Likenefs, or Unlikenefs in tbf 
Things of which we treat ; and thefe niake the fevendi and 
eighth Place, or common Hi'^ds. 

We may likewife make Cmparifon, and in our ComparifoB 
introduce every thing to which our Subjed is opposed i and ths 
Ccmparifon and Oip^fition, are the ninth and tenth Places, or 
Heads of Arguments. 

The eleventh is Repugnance, i. e. In diftoorfing qpon S 
Sabje^, we muft have an Eye upon thoCb Thines that are re» 
pngnant to it, to difcover the Proo^, with which that Prorfpcft 
may furnifh us. 

' ris of Importance to confider all the Grcnmftances of die 
Matter FroposM ; but thefe Circumftances have either /r«ri^, 
or accompany d, or fcllovd'd the Things in Qoeftion. So b. 
dratmjtances make ^ twelfth, thirteenth, and 1 te 
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Places. All the Circnmflances that can accompany an AdioD» 
are CQmprehended in thefe Words; njohoF what f nvhere P 
nvith ivhat Help or AJpftance^ or Means ? toby P bonjo P and 
^t:hen P That is to fay, we muft examine who is the Author of 
the A^l'ion P what the ASion is P where // <was done P by fwbat 
Means P for lAjhat EndP botv P and ^ben P 

The fifteenth Place is the Eff&ff ; and the £xteenth is the 
Caufe: i. e. we muft have regard to the F.ffed\ of which the 
Thing in Difpute may be the Qaufe ; and to the Tilings of 
which it may be the EffeB, 

§.33. Wc come now to what we call Elocution, or the 
Language or DiSion in which proper IVords are adapted to 
the juft Expreffion of the Things which we have invented. It 
confifts of Elegance^ Compefition, and Dignitf : The firft is the 
Foundation of this StniAure ; the fecond joins, or ranges the 
Words in fuch a manner, that the Speaker may rife with Equa- 
lity ; the laft adds the Ornaments of Tropes and Figures, to 
give Importance and Solemnity to what is faid. 

Elegance comprehends the Purity of the Language, and the 
Perfpicuiiy: In the Choice of Words we muft have peculiar 
Regard to their Purity ; that is, we muft take care that they 
be genuine, that is, free of our Tongue, not Foreign j that they 
be not obfolete, or quite out of Ufe ; for both thefe will not 
only affedt the Perfpicuity of what you deliver, but difcover 
either Rufticity, or great AfFedlation, and often give an un- 
couth and rough Cadence to your Sentences, which a good 
Style refufes ; and Care muft be taken to avoid vulgar and 
low Words, (the Language of the Mob.) This robs what you 
fay of that Dignity you (hould aim at. Sir Roger UEftrange^ 
and fome of our Divines too, have been guiky in Subjedb of 
Importance and Majefty. But as you muft not afficdt too great 
Brevity on one fide, fo on the other, you muft not afpire to 
too great a Loftinefs ; both being Enemies to that Perfpicuity,. 
which muft always be your particular Care. 

Elegance is gain'd by reading the beft, or moft polite Au- 
thors, by keepii g the beft Company, and by Pradice ; Ufe in 
all Things being the beft Inftruc^or. 

Cmpcfition is the apt and proper Order of the Parts adhering 
to each others and this teav^bes partly Things that are common 
to Speakers in public, Hiftoriar.s and Poets, and partly thofe 
Things which are peculiar to a public Speaker. 

The firft Compojition regardt. as well the artificial joining of 
the LtttTSt by which the Style is rendered /o/t aud fmooth^ 
lentU and JiQ<iKing ; or full and fdnorous, or the contrary of all 

thefe I 
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thefe ; as the Order^ which requires, that we place the Gnve 
after the Humble or Low ; and that we fet that which is of 
greater Dignity, and firft in Nature, before that which is lefi 
and of more inferior Coniideration. 

Compofition relates to the Period^ but having treated at the 
End of GRAMMAR on that Head, and forgot to pat it in 
its right Place in this Edition, we ibaU refer you to that. 

Dignity produces a figurative Manner of Speaking, both in 
the Words y and in Sentences i thofe which affeA Words aUm^ 
have been fo long call'd Tropes, that the Word is known il- 
xnoft to the very Fiflynm^jes,- Thofe which aflfed Sentences 
have been as long, and generally known to be called Figures* 

$.34. We fhall begin the Tropes with Tranfmutatiom^ or the 
the Exchange of. one Name for another $ as if we fay, Fder- 
borough conquered Sfpain ; every one reads Milton ; London is 
in an Uproar, 'Tis plain we mean, that Peterboroagh*/ Armf 
conquered Spain, or be ivitb the help of his Army ; every amt 
reads Milton'j Works ; the People of London are in an Ufruar* 
The Relation is fo flrong betwixt a General and his Aimy, an 
Author and his Works, a Town and its Inhabitants, that the 
Thought of one excites the Idea of the other, and fo 
of Names produces no Confuiion. 

The next is Comprebenfion, This is fomething reUted to tfaCL 
former ; for by this we put the Name of a Whole for a Part\, 
as if we (hould fay England for London or London for England i 
as, the Plague Is in England, nji;hen only in London. Thu3 by 
this Trope we have the Liberty of quitting the Name of a Fart 
for the Whole, and that of the w2fole for a Part ; and to tfaii 
we may likewife refer the Ufe of a certain Number for a|i .un- 
certain Number; as an Hundred Avenues to the Houft cmvej^ 
when there may be more or lefs ; an Hundred Tears oU^ whcD 
he may want feme Months, or perhaps Years. 

Exchange of Names is another Trope^ and akin likewife tO 
the firll caird Tranf nutation ; for by this we apply a Name 
proper to one, to feveral, and common Names to particokr 
Ferfons ; as when we call a luxurious Prince a Sardanmpalmt 
or a cruel one a Nero. On the contrary, when for Qofrw^ we 
fay the Orator; or for Ariftotlcy the Philofophen for VirpU 
the Pott ; and the like. 

Metaphor is fo well known a Word in our Tongue now, 
that we fcarce have need to explain it by Tranjlation. It is ^ 
Trope ^ by which we put a Grange and remote Word for a pro- 
per Word, by reafon of its Refemblance with the Thing of 

, which 
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which we fpeak. Thus we call the King the Head of his 
Kingdom ; becaufe as the Head commands the Members of 
the Natural, fo the King commands the Members of the Po- 
litical Body. Thus we Tay, the Vallies fmile, or laugh updn 
us ; becaufe there is a Similitude between the agreeable Ap- 
pearance of one and the other. 

Allegory is the joining of feveral Metaphors together, and fo 
extends to feveral Words ; 'tis likewife called In<verJton, But 
great Care muft then be taken in an Allegory, that it ends as 
it begins ; that the Metaphors be contmued, and the fame 
Things made ufc of to the laft, from whence we borrow oiir 
iirft Expreffions. The famous Speech of our celebrated Sbakefpear 
is extremely faulty in this Particular. 

To be, or not to he^ that is the ^eftion ; 
Whether Uis nobler in the Mind to fuffer 
The Slings and Arrows of outrageous Fortum^ 
Or to take Arms againft a Sea of Troubles , 
And by oppofing end them ? 

Here the Poet begins the Allegory with Slings and Arrwos, 
and ends it in a Sea, beiides the taking Arms againft a Sea. 

When thefe Allegories are obfcure, and the natural Scnfe of 
the Words not obvious, they are call'd Emgma\ or Riddles. 

Diminution, or LeJJening, is the next Trope^ and by this we 
fpeak lefs than we think ; as when we fay. Ton are not indetd 
to be commended, it implies a fecret Reproach, or Reprehen- 
iion. 1 

Hyperbole, or Excefs, reprefents Things greater or lefe thaix 
really they are ; as, This Horfe is fwifter than the Windi be 
goes Jlotver than a Tortoife, 

By Irony, we {peak contrary to our Thoughts, but 'tis dif- 
cover'd by the Tone of our Voice ; as when wc (ay, Robert 
is a *very honcft Man, when we mean a Rogue. 

By the Trope, call'd Abufe, we may lx)rrow the Name of 
a Thing, tho' quite contrary to what we would fignify, be- 
caufe we can't elfe exprefs it ; as when we fay, an Iron Candle- 
ftick, or a Sil<ver Inkbom, 

Thefe are the mof): confiderable Tropes, and to one or other 
of thefe all others may be reduced. But before we difmifs 
this Point, we muft give a few Rules to be obferv'd in th^ 
Ufe of them. Firft, therefore, we rouft ufe Tropes only where 
we cannot exprefs purfelyes perfedlly without them \ and, ie* 
condly, when we are obliged to ufe them, they muft have 

two 
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two Qualities; (ift). They muft be dear, and conttibute ft) 
the Underilanding of what we intend ; (^My)i That they hold 
a Proportion to the Idea we would paint to our RhhUts Or 
Hearers, 

A Trope lofes its Perfpicuity three Waysj (i.) Whtn 'tfl 
too remote, not helping the Hearer to the Intention of the 
Speaker ; as to call a hiuJ Heu/e the Syrtes of Youth \ the liock 
of Youth is nearer and more obvious ; the former requiring our 
Knowledge and Remembrance, that the Syrtes were dangerous 
Banks of Sand on the Coaft of Africa, A Metaphor is there- 
fore beft taken from fuch fenfible Objef^s as are mod Cuniliar 
to the Eye, which Images are apprehended without Inqniiy 
or Trouble. The ill Connexion of thefe is the fecwd Thing 
that brings Obfcuricy on the Metaphor^ by ufmg Words which 
are not commonly known, but relate to Places, perhaps at the 
fartheft Parts of the Globe, from Terms of Art, Antiquities, 
or the like, which ought to be avoided. This Omnexton is 
cither Natural or Artificial, That we call Natural, when 
Things fignify'd by their Proper and Metaphorical Names have 
Natural Refemblance to or Dependence on each other; ai 
when wc fay, A Man has Arms of Srafs, to ^%pXfy their 
Strength, this Refemblance between the ^rope and ' Vv tfn 
Name we may call Natural, The Artificial comes from 
Cuftomi a wild untra£lable Temper has by Cuflom been given 
to the Arab, which makes the Name Arab awake the Idea of 
an untra6table Man. 

The third Thing which renders Tropes obfcore, is a too fire- 
quent Ufe of them. LafUy, Tropes mull always be propor- 
tionM to the Ideas they would give. 

4. 35. Having faid all that we thought neceflary about -die 
Tropes, their Nature, Virtues, Vices and Ufe, we now oome 
-to the Language of the PaJJions ; which is of peculiar Ufe * 
both as well in Oratory as Poetry, both which make ufe of 
them in a particular Manner. 

We (hall begin with the Exelamatioti, becanfe by that our 
Paflions firfl fly out, and dKcover themfelves in Difooorfe. 
Exclamation, therefore, is a violent Extenfioa of the Vokei 
as, O Heavins ! O Earth! good God f alas f and the like. 

Doubting is the next, or Irrefolution, is the Effect of Faffioa, 
as. What Jhall I do ? Jhall I appear to thofe I once ntghOtif 
or, fli>all I implore thofe <who ww forfake me ? &c. 

CorreSIion is a Figure by which one in Pai£on, fearing he 
has not expreifed himfelf full enough, endeavours by a ftroi^ 
Pbrafe to corre^ that Error ; as. Nor was thy Mother m Gti- 
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de/sf nory perfidious Man J tvas Dardanus the Author of thy Raeif 
but rugged rocky Caucafus brought thee forth, and the Hyrcaniao 
^ygrefi nurid thee up, 

Omijporty in a violent Paflion, permits us not to fay all that, 
we would. When our Paflions are interrupted, or directed 
another Way, the Tongue following them, produces Words 
that have no Reference to what we were faying before ; as, of 
all Men, — meaning, the ivorji of all Men, 

Supprejfiony is a fudden Suppreflion of tlie Paflion, or rather 
the Threats of a Paflion ; as — ^which I — but notv ^we muft 
think of the prefent Matter. 

Concffjion feems to omit what we fay ; as, / ou/V/ not fpeak of 
the hrjury you hwve done me ; I am nvilling to forget the IVrong 
you ha've done me ; I twill not fee the Contri'vanccs that you maki 
iig^^irji mey &c. 

Repetition is made two Ways: (i.) When we repeat the 
fame Words, or {2.) the fame Thing in diiFerent Words. 

The former, as Tou defign Nothing, Nothing that is not 

wifihle to me, njohat I do not fee, &c. The fecond, as *of 

ourf elves lAje can do nothing luell j lohate'ver Good *we do, is by 
the Diiine Grace, 

Redundance makes as ufe more Words than are abfoluteljr 
necelTary, and is emphatical ; / heard thee with thefe Ears, 
I fa-nj thee luith thcfs Eyes, 

Like Meanings, arc Words of the fame Senfe, and put to- 
gether to exprefs one Thing ; as, he departed, he went out, 
he^s gone. 

Defcription figures the Thing in fuch lively Colours, as to 
make its Image aprear before us, 

Diftribution is a kind of Defcription, in which we enumerate 
the Parts of the Objedt of our Pai&on ; as ■ l^heir throat 
is an rpcn Se^uLhre ; they fatter ^with thtir Tongues; the Poifon 
of Afps is under tkcir Lips j their Mouth is full of Curfing and 
Lyes, and their Feet are fwift to Jhed Blocd, 

Otpfitcs place Contraries againil one another? as, flattery 
begets Friends, Truth Emmiis. 

lim':Ls bring a likenefs to the Thing we are fpeaking of; — 
as, lie /hull be like a Tree placed by the Water-fid^, &C. 

Ccmparfon, The Difference is not great between this and 
the former Figure, only this latter is more fprightly and em- 
phatic ; as. The fineft Gold to them looks luan and pale, &C. 

But two Things are to be confider'd in Comparifons ? firft that 
we are not to expert an exa^ Proportion betwixt all the Parti 
of the Comparifon^ and the Subje^ of which we fpeak ; as 

when 
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when Virgil compares the young Ligurian to a Pigeon in the 
Claws of an Hawk ; adding what relates more to the Defcrip- 
tion of a Pigeon torn to pieces by a Hawk, than to the Subjed 
compared. The fecond Thing to be obferv'd, is. That it is 
not neceffary that the Thing compared to, be more elevated 
than the Thing compared j as the quoted Inflance from Virgil 
ihews. 

Sufpenjion keeps the Hearer in Sufpenfe, and attentive, by 
Expedation of what the Speaker will conclude in ; as, O God ! 
Darkne/s is not more oppcfite to Lights Frofi to Fire, Rage and 
Hatred to Love, Tempejis to Calms, Pain to Pleafure, or Death 
to hife^ than Sin to tiee, 

Reprefintation gives af Tongue to Things inanimate, and 
makes them fpeak in Paflion ; as, Heary thou fiupid Creature, 
hear the *very Walls of this /acred Pile complaining of thy Wick' 
ednefs: Have ive, fay they, fo many hundred Years been con* 
fecrated to the f acred Rites cf the hnmortal Godsy and now at 
iaft to he polluted njoith thy Impieties? Ha*ve the moft Valiant and 
the moft Wife enter"* d here with Anx:e and Veneration, and Jhall 
one fo Worthlefs dare to contemn the Sanffity of this Place ? &C. 

Sentences are but Reflections made upon a Thing that far- 
prizes, and deferves to be confider'd ; as. Love cannot long be 
conceafd ^where it is, nor dij/tmbled <where it is not, 

Applaufe is a Sentence or Exclamation, containing (bme 
Sentence plac'd at the End of a Difcourfe ; as. Can Minds 
Divine fuch Anger entertain / 

Interrogation is frequently produced by our Paffions to them 
we would perfuade, and is ufeful to fix the Attention of the 
Hearers ; as. Let me ajk you, ye Men of Athens, is it ^ujortby 
the Glory of our City, or is it fit that Athens, once the Head if 
Greece, pould fubmit to Barbarians, take Meafures from a fo^ 
reign Lord? Sec. 

. Addrefs is, when in an extraordinary Commotion a Man 
turns himfelf to all fides, and addrefies Heaven, Earth, the 
Jlocks, Fields, Things feniible and infenfible ; as. Ye Moun- 
tains of Gilboa, let there be no Denxj, Sec. 

Prevention is a Figure, by which we prevent what might' 
be objeded by the Adverfary ; as. But fame luiU fay. How 
are the Dead raised up ? And ivith vuhat Body do they come f 
^hou Fool, that ivhich thou Jovoeft is not quickened, unlefs it 
die. Sec. 

Communication is when we deiire the Judgment of our 
Hearers; as. What vjould you^ Gentlemen, do in the Cafet 
Would you take other Meafures than, &C. 

Canfrffim. 
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C»nfeJJion is the owning of our Fault, ariiing from a Con- 
fidence of Forgivenefs of the Perfon to whom it is acknow- 
ledged ; as, 1 confe/s tnyfelf to ha<ue ert'*dy but 1 am a Mar, 
and ixjhat is human ^ is nvJbat <we are all JubjeSt to ; let him that 
is free from human Error cafi the firfi Stone. 

Confent makes us grant a Thing freely that might be deny'd, 
to obtain another Thing that we defire ; as, I allo^w the Greeks 
Learning; I grant them the Defcription of many Arts^ the Bright ^ 
nefs of Jf^it^ the Copiou/nefs of Difcourfe ; 1 "will not deny thtm 
any thing elfe they ^ can jujily claim : But that, nation nuere ne^ver 
eminent for the Religion of an Oath in their Tefiimonies, or fir 
Truth and Faith, See, And here it has always a Sting in the 
Tail : But, on the contrary, it has fometimes a healing Clofe ; 
as. Let him be Sacrilegiousy let him be a Robber ^ let him be the 
Chief of all Wickednefs and Vice, yet ftill he is a good General, 

By this Figure we fometimes invite our Eenemy to do all the 
Mifchief he can, in order to give him a Senfe and Horror of 
his Cruelty. 'Tis alfo conmion in Complains between Friends i 
as when Arifia:usy in Virgil, complains to his Mother : 

Proceed, inhuman Parent, in thy Scorn ; "J 

Root up my Trees^ nvith Blights defiroy my Com, > 

A/y Vineyards ruin^ and my Sheepfolds burn, j 

Let looje thy Rage, let all thy Spttt be fhonjL^n, 
Since thus thy Hate purfues the Praifes of thy Son, 

Dryd. Virg. 

Circumlocution is ufed to avoid fome Words whofe Ideas are 
unpleafant, or to avoid faying fomething which may have an 
ill EfFedl ; as, when Cicero is forc'd to confefs that Clodius was 
flain by Milo, he did it with this Addrefs : *' The Servants of 
Milo (fays he) being hindered from affifting their Matter, 
whom Clodius was reported to have kiird, and believing it 
true, they did in his Abfence, without his Knowledge or 
'* Confent, what every Body would have expcded from his 
•* Servants on the like Occafion." In which he avoids men- 
tioning the Words J^ill, or put to Death, as Words ingratcful 
or odious to the Ear. 

Thus much we have thought fit to fay of the Figurative Ex- 
prefTions of the Pafpons ; but they are indeed almoft infinite, 
each being to be expreffed a hundred ways. We fhall con- 
clude this Difcourfe of ^Ihe Art of Perjuafion with a few Re- 
Hedlions on Style, and' fewer Remarks on other Compofitions, 
in which the Learner ought to be exercifed. 

s. 36. 
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§. 36. What we mean by Sfy/e, is the Manner of expreffing 
ourfelves, or of cloathing our Thoughts in Words: The 
^ules already given, as to Ehcutiofty or the Language, regyird 
(as we fay) only the Members of Difcourfe, but Style relates to 
the in tire Body of the Comfojttion, 

The Matter ought to dired us in the Choice of the Style, 
Noble Expreflions render the Style lofty, and reprefent Things 
great and noble ; but if the Subjedb be lotv and mean, fonorous 
Words and pompous ExpreiTion is Bombaft, and difcovers want 
of Judgment in the Writer. Figures and Tropes paint the Mo- 
tions of the Heart ; but to make them juft, and truly orna- 
mental, the Paflion ought to be reafonable. There's nothing 
more ridiculous than to be tranfported without Caufe, to pat 
one's felf in a Heat for what ought to be argued cooly : Whence 
'tis plain, that the Matter regulates the Style, When the 
Suhje£i or Matter is great, the Style ought to be fprightly, full 
of Motion, and enrich'd with Figures and Tropes 5 if our SuljeB 
contain nothing extraordinary, and we can coniider it without 
Emotion y the Style muft be plain. 

The SuhjeSIs of Difcourfe being extremely various in their 
Nature, it follows, that there muft be as great a Variety in 
thb Style: But the Matters of this Art have reduc'd them all 
to three Kinds, which they call the Sublime, the Plain, the 
Mean, or the Indifferent. 

§. 37. Let the Subjed of which we delign a lofty Idea be 
never fo noble, its Noblenefs will never be feeuj^ unlefs we 
have Skill enough to prefent the beft of its Faces to the View. 
The beft of Things have their Imperfedlions, the leaft of 
which difcover'd, may leffen our Efteem, if not extinguifli it 
quite : We muft therefore take care not to fay any thing in 
one Place, which may contradi6l what we have faid in another. 
We ought to pick out all that is moft great and noble in our 
Subje6^, and put that in its beft light, and then our Expref- 
iion muft be noble and fublime, capable of raifmg lofty Ideas : 
And 'tis our Duty to obferve a certain Uniformity in our Style; 
tho' all we fay have not an equal Magnificence, fo far at leaft 
as to make all the Parts of a piece^ and bear a Correfpondence 
with the whole. 

The Danger here is, left yon ftU into a pufty Style, which 
fome call Inflation, or fwell'd ; for if you ftretch Things be- 
yond their Nature, and hunt only af.er great and founding 
Words, you feldom mind their Agrce^iblenefs to the Natorf 
ci the Sobjed. And this has been the Fanb of IXUU17 of oar 

modeni 
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modem Tn^ic Writers^ who yet with the Vulgar have gainM 
Applaufe, and fettled a RepatatioD. 

§. 38. We come next to the plain Style ; and this fimple. 
and plain Charadler of Writing is not without its Difficulties, 
not in the Choice of Subjects^ thofe being always ordinary and 
common, but becaufe there is wanting in this Style that f'omp 
and Magnificence which often hide the Faults of the Writer, 
at leail from the general Reader or Hearer. But on common 
and ordinary Suhjeds there is little room for Figures hxtd Tropes^ 
fe we mnH make choice of Words that are proper and obvious. 

When we call this Stj^le fimple and plain, we intend not 
Meannf/s of Expnffion ; that is never good, and fhould always 
be avoided : For tho' the Matter or Subjt^ of this Style have 
nothing of Elevation, yet ought not the Language to be vile 
and contemptible ; Mob Expreffions and Vulgarifms, are to be 
avoided, and yet all muft be clean: ucid natural. 

§, 39. The mean or middle Style confifts of a Participation 
of the Sublime on one Side, and of the Simplicity of the F/ain, 
on the other. Firgi/ furnifties us witli Examples of all the 
three ; of the Sublime in the JEneids, the Plain in his Pafioralsy 
and the Mean (or Middle) in his Georgics, 

§. 40. The' the Stjle of an Orator, or one that fpeaks in 
Public, of an Hiftorian and Poet, are different, yet there are 
fome Differences in Style of the fame Charadler ; for fome are 
foft and eafy, others more flrong ; fome gay, others more fe- 
vere. Let us refledl on the Di^erence?, and how they are di- 
ftinguilh'd. . 

The firlt ^ality is Eajinefs^ and that is when Things are 
delivered with that Clearnefs and Perfpicuity, that the Mmd 
without any Trouble conceives them. To give this Eafinejs 
to a Style J we mud leave nothing to the Hearer's or Reader's 
Decifion ; we muft deliver Things in their neccfTary Extent, 
with Clearnefs, that they mufl be eafily comprehended; and 
here Care mufl be taken of the Fluency, and to avoid all 
Roughnefs of Cadence. 

The fecond Quality is Strength^ and it is dire£lly oppoiite to 
the firft ; it flrikes the Mind boldly, and forces Attention. To 
render a Style flrong, we muft ufe fhort and nervous Expreffions, 
of great and comprehenfive Meaning, and fuch as excite many 
Ideas. 

The third Quality renders a Style pleafant and florid, and 
depends in Part on the firfl ; for the third is not pleased with 
too fb-ong an Intention, l^ropes and Figures are the Flowers of 
Style ; ibe firft ^ve a fimfiUc Conception to the mofl abflrufe 

Thoughts i 
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Thoughts ; Figures awaken oar Attention^ and warm and ani-' 
mate the Hearer or Reader^ by giving them Pleafure. Motkm 
is the Principle of Life and Pleafure, but Coldnefs mordfies 
every thing. 

The latt Quality is Severe : It retrenches every thing that 
is not abfolutely neceflkry ; it allows nothing to Pleafure, ad- * 
mitting no Ornaments or Decorations. In (hort, we are to en- 
deavour that our Style have fuch Qualities, as are proper to the 
Subjecl of which we difcourfe. 

f. 41. Having faid thus much of Styles, we (hall only add a 
Word or two about other Exercifes, in which the Learner 
ihould be trained up : The firft and moft general is the writing 
of Letters ; here an eafy and genteel way of conveying oar 
Mind in the ihorteft and moil expreffive Terms, is -the grtateft 
Excellence.. Bujinejs requires no Ornaments, and a plain and 
fuccind Information is aU that is required. Letters of CompH^ 
ment muft have Gaiety, but no AfFedation. Eafinefi moft 
fhine thro' all, and a clean ExprefRon ; here is no room for the 
Luxuriance of Fancy, or • the Embellilhments of longer Dif- 
courfes. The fame may be faid of Condolence^ and even of 
Perfuafion, The moll poignant and coercive Reafons muft be 
usM, and thofe that by want of Native Force require the Help 
of Art to recommend them, laid afide. 

ESSAYS have, in thefe latter Ages, mightily prevail^ ; and 
here, as in Letters, all mud be e^y, free, and natural, and 
written juil as you think, fometimes leaving the Subjed, and 
then returning again, as the Thoughts arife in the Mind. At 
leaft this has hitherto been the Pradlice ; and Montaigne^ who 
has got no fmall Reputation by this way of Writing, feldom 
keeps many Lines to the Subjed he propofes ; Tho* it is our 
Opinion, that my Lord Bacon is a much better Pattern 1 for 
indeed they feem to us to be fudden Reflexions one fome one 
particular Subjed, not very unlike the common Themes given 
to Scholars in the Schools, with this Difference, that the Au- 
thor of thefe is fuppos'd to have gain'd much from Obfervatioii 
and Refledion on thofe Heads, and that therefore his Difco- 
veries may be of Value ; whereas the propofing fuch partica- 
lar Moral Subjects to Boys, is requiring Impertinencies from 
them, who have no Fund of Obfervation to fumiih out the 
Entertainment. 

As for the Subjeds of Poetical Exercifes, we have given 
fufficient Rules for them, in our Art of Poetry, 

ne £ftd of the Alt of ?cx{as£oiu 
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Part I. 



CHAP. L 

Of Particular Ideas. 

LOGIC is the JJrt of Reafoning. The Art \i divide* 
into four Parts ; the firft treats of Ideas ; the fecond of 
Judgments ^y the third oi Method \ and the fourth QiRta^ 
cfiiffgy or Argumentation, 

An Ideoy in General, we define— T^^ immediate Ohje^ 0/ 
the Mind ; or that Thought §r Image of any Thing ivhich is im-^ 
mediately fit before the Mind, 

All Ideas become the Objeds of our Mind, or are prefented 
to the Judgment by the I'erception of the Senfes, which wc 
call ^enfation \ or by the Meditation of the Mind 5 which we 
call Reflexion, 

1. Ideas are either Simple or Ccmpoutid, We call thofe 
Simple, in which the moft fubtle Penetration of the Mind it- 
felf cannot difcover any Parts or Plurality j and we call thofe 
O,mpounded, which are made up or compos'd of tnjuo or mort 
of thofe which are Simple. Examples of both we fhall fe* 
hereafter. 

2. There are Ideas of Svhfiances, we know not what ob- 
fcure Subjc6l, in which there are the Properties of Things 
which we know ; and Ideas of Modes or Manners, which arc 
the polities or Attributes of Sub/iances, which we cannot con- 
ceive capable of fubfifting alone wittoit their Suh fames. 
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3 . There are certain Relations between Suhfiances and 5»3- 
'fia^c€s-fMod€i and l/lodes^ and Modes and Suhftancni "the Gov- 
fideration of one including the Confideration of the other, firoq^ 
whence thefe Relations derive that Name, - , ^ v 

4. There are Ideas^ which are to be confider'd as the Images 
of fometl^ing exiilent, and which convey themfelves'to, and 
£x themfdves in the Mind, without any Operation of its own. 
But there are others, which by the Mind ore join'd to new 
Ideas at Pleafure, and feparated from them by Ab(b*a6Uon. 

5. Farther, there are Ideas of a larger or lefs Extent, or 
join'd to more or fewer Ideas ; whence we call them Stf/gnUir, 
Farticulury or Uni'verfal, ■ 

6. There are fome Ideas that are clear and plain, and others 
that are ob/cure. All dear Ideas are Jtmfle, as are thofe of the 
compounded, all whofe i'arts are diflind^Iy plac'd before, or re- 
prefented to the Mind. 

7. There are fome Ideas that are perfe^, or adequate, and 
others that are inadequate, or ifnperfeU, Thofe we call perfeff, 
or adequate, which contain all the Parts of the Things whofe 
Images they are, and offer them fo to the Mind*, thofe arc 
inadequate, or imperfe^, which only contain and offer fome 
Farts of the Things of which they are the Images. We calf 
le^as Images of the Things, becaufe there are fome Things 
without. us, which are like, and anfwer to them. 

To thefe particular Herds of Ideas all Others may be rcfcrr'd. 
Thefe therefore we fliall pArticularly examine. 



CHAP. 11. 

Of Simple and Ct^mpound Ideas. 

I . "V T E R Y many of the Jtmfle Ideas we have from or 'by 
Y our ^enfes, and very many from the Attention of the 
Mind turn'd inwards on itfelf, without regard to Sen/at ioif, 

2. To xht' Jir/i we muft refer 2iYL qmt Sen/ations ; the chief 
of which may be reduc'd to fn^e Claffes, Forms or Headsy 
according to the Ji've Parts of the Body, which are affeded by 
them. For they come to us by the Means, of our Eyes, our 
'Ears, our Ncfi', our Tongue or Palate, and by the Touch or 
Feeling of all the other Parts of the Body. Colours are fimph 
"i^easy (we mean pploars 't^hemfclYes, su^d diftinS from coloured 
-. »' .;; Bodies, 
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Bodies, which have Parts) as Blue for Example, of which the 
Mind can difcover no manner of Parts. 
- 3. The Ideas of Sounds are' likewife fimple, as well as thofe 
oi^mellj Tafley Touch. We fpeak here of One Jimple f articular 
Senfation, confider'd diftinftly from the Variety of Somidsy 
Smells ^ Tajles, and Touches, Thus — if any one fmell to a 
Roffe without mixing any other Scent, he will have a Scvfation 
in which he can diftinguifli no Parts; and this holds of th^* 
other Senfations, 

4. Pain and Plea/ure are the chief and moft eminent Sejifa-' 
tions we have, whofe Kinds and Sorts vary according to the 
Part or Member afFefted ; but there arc no Parts to "be diftin- 
guifh'd in Pain and Pleafure^ which we can conceive to be" 
feparated from each other. We fpcak rot of the Duration of 
Pain or Pleafurty which evidently has Parts, but of the Jimple 
Senfation of a Prick <with a Needle ; for Example, none can 
conceive any Parts of k, the Concpurfe of which fhould pro- 
duce Pain. 

5 . In the Idea of Motion, which comes to us by our Senfes, 
when confider'd in general^ we can conceive no Parts, tho' we 
may of its Duration, of the Line it defcribes, and its Quicknefi 
or Slownefs. 

6. Thus in many fmple Ideas, which arife from Rejie^ic?:, 
we fhould in vain feek for Parts, as in Volition, or Willing, &c. . 
The fame may be faid of E^cifience coniider'd in general; th6*. 
there are vifible Parts in the Duration. 

7. Compound Ideas, we have faid, contain or comprehend 
fevcral Jimple Ideas, which mav be diftinguiihed and feparatcly* 
confiderM. Thus the Idtas^^()£ all Bodies are compound; be- 
caufe in them we can confider fome Parts without the others, 
or diftjnftly from the others. If we confider a Body, we 
clearly and plainly dillinguifh the higher and lonver, the fore 
and hind, the left ard righi Part of it ; and can diftin^lly think- 
of one without the others. If we confider the Idea of Pity^ 
we find that it confifts of the Ideas of Mijety, of a miferable 
Pcrfon, and of one who grieves for him. ; Such are the Lkas 
of all Virtues and Vices, tho they coniC to us by R,JleGion of 
the Mind. 

8. Tho' we fhall not, in this Part of Logick, or the An of 
Reajoning, treat of thofe Judgments we pafs upon Ideas ^ yet it 
is of Importance to remember never to pretend ta define w^ac 
cannot be defined without making it more obfcure ; for a De- 
finition ought always to be made ufe of to make the Subjedl of 
cur Difcourfe more pUift azid cleiir thaA the hare Name of 'th« 

Xi ^ Things 
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Tilings would make it j but in Jimple Ideas ^ we cannot better 
explain them, than by their very Name, or fome fynonymout. 
Words, the Knowledge of which depends on the Tongue wc 
ufe, and the Senfe of him we fpeak to. The contrary Me- 
thod has made the Arifiotelians fill us with unintelligible Jargon ; 
as defining of Motion^ they fay, Vw an J^ of a Being in Ponuer^ 
as in Ponver ; nor have the Moderns much mended the Matter, 
by defining it the Change of Situation. The firft labours with 
inexplicable Obfcurity, and the Terms of the latter are not 
more clear or known than the Word Motion itfelf. 

9. Definition, indeed, has only to do with compound Ideas ^ 
for it's an Enumeration, or reckoning up of the feveral fim^e 
Ideas pf which that confiils. 



CHAP. III. 

Of lYii.A^ of Subftances and Modes. 

t . A Nother fort of Ideas are thofe of Subftances and Modes i 
XTl for we confider all Things feparately, and by them- 
felves, or elfe as exiting in other Things fo much, that we 
can't allow them Exiftence without 'em. The firft wc call 
Subftances and SubJiuSs, the latter Modes and Accidents ; as whea 
we refledl on IVax and fome Figure^ as Roundnefs, we confider 
the If ax as a Thing which may fubfift without that Koundnefs, 
or any other particular Figure ; we therefore call If ''ax a Sub- 
fiance. On the contrary, we confider Roundnefs fo inherent to 
the Wax or fome other Subftance, that it can't fubfift without 
it, for we are not capable of conceiving Roundnefs diftindlly and 
feparately from a round Body. This therefore we call a Mode^ 
or Accident. 

2. We always confider Bodies cloath'd, as I may foy, in 
fome certain Modes, except when we refled on the Abfirad, 
or General. The Suhfiances the Grammarians exprefs by the 
Kan.e ; the Modes may be rendered by the polities as Wax 
£nd Roundnefs is exprcfs'd by round Wax, 

3. We have, befides, certain compound Ideas ^ which con- 
fift only of Modes', and others which are compounded, or 
made up only with a fort of Species, or kind of Modes, As 
a Furlong, as far as it exprefTes a Menfuration of the Road j 
for it comprehends uniform lilodes^ a; Facef ox Fett ; Others 

cbnfift 
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toifift of feveral Sorts of Modes ; as the Idea of Pity^ whicK 
has been^ already delinM> and of the other PaiCons, and Virtues 
and Vices. 

4. We have, farther, Ideas Compounded of a CoHeftion of 
Subftances of a like Nature ; fuch is the Idea of an Jrfny; dt 
a Gtyy of a Flod, confiding of mariy Soldiefs, Citizens^ or 
Sheepy &c. or they are composM of a CoUeftion of Ideas of 
unlike Subftances ; fuch is the Idea of the Matter of which a 
Houfey 2l Shipy or a Defart is compounded. And in thefe Ideas 
we confider not only Subftances, as they arc fuch, but alfo as 
attended with certain Modes, which produce Ideas that are very 
much compounded. 

5. We define Subftance in general, Things fuhfifling hy them- 
fel'vesy but then they are confider'd abftra6lly, or without re- 
gard to any particular Subftance adlually exifting \ and in that 
Senfe it is fufRciently plain what is meant by the Word ^ub- 
fiance ; but iince there is no Subftance coniider'd in general 
which has any Exiftence bat in our Ideas, where we confider 
exifting Subftances y the Matter is alter'd. The Ideas of finglc 
or particular Subftances are very obfcure ; nor do we nnder* 
fland any thing by their feveral Names, but certain, we knov? 
not what, unknown Subjects, in whkh there are certain Pro- 
perties which Gonftantly co-exift. Thus if any one fhould .iafk 
what that Subftance is which wc call Body, we can only fay, 
that it is an unknown Subjeft, in which we always difcov#r 
Extenfion, Di'vifibility, and Impenetrability. 

6. *Tis plain, that nothing more obfcure can be meant, thaa 
what is exprefs'd by thefe Terms, extended Subftances, For all 
that is here meant, is, that there is an unkno^wn Subjeff, one of 
whofe Properties is to confift of other unknown Subjedls or Sub- 
ftances plac'd clofe to each other, and of that Nature, that w« 
have no Idea of any one of thofe Subftances of which we fay a 
Body confifts. For we cannot afHrm of any Idea, that it is the 
Idea of any one Subftance of which a Body is composM, ftncc 
we have no Idea of corporeal Subftances, which does not com- 
prehend or contain innumerable Subftances. If therefore we 
cxprefs what we underftand by the Name of corporeal Subftance, 
we muft fay, that it is a Compcfition of unkno'wn Beings, fome cf 
nxhofe Properties tve knonv. 

7. The fame we may fay of other Subftances, as of the 5*//- 
ritual, (we examine not here whether or not there l)e any 
more) as whoever will confider with Attention, and not fuffcr 
himfelf to be amu&-d and deceivM by empty Words; will ex* 
perience. We find in our Mind various Thoughts, whence 

L J we 
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we form the Idea of Spirits ; but we are ignorant of what that 
Subje6l is, in which thefe Thoughts are, 

8. It will be of great Ufe to as perfect a Knowledge of 
Things as we are Capable of obtaining, to tiiilinguifh in thofe 
Subje£ls which we call Subftances, thofe Things, without 
which we can conceive thofe Subjedls or Modes from thofe 
v;('ithout which we cannot conceive them. For when we think 
with Attention on thofe Su^eds, we ihall find that there are 
fome Things fo eflential to them, that we can't deprive them 
of, without changing their Nature; and other Things which 
may be taken away from the Subjedl, and not defbroy its 
Nature. 

9. Modes are commonly divided into internal^ which we 
conceive, as it were, inherent in the Subftance; as, Roundnefs, 
&-C. Or ixfernaly as when we fay any Thing is dcfir'd^ lov^d^ 
beheld^ and the like ; which we call Relations, 

1 3. There are likewife Modis which are alfo Suhftances ; as, 
apparel y Hair, Sec. without which the Suhje^ can fubfift, and 
they can likewife be without the SuhjeSl. As for thefe Idtas^ 
v> hich arc compos'd of Modes and Subjlances varioufly joui*d 
together, fome are calPd real^ as being the Ideas of Thingji 
that either really do^ or are at leaft believed to exiil ; othei9 
rational^ that is, when the Mind compounds various Ideas to- 
gether ; as when wc <?Qnfider a Sticfc: f^a^hing i:p ;o tb^ $WI 
themfelves. 

1 1 . In compound Ideas we ought carefully to obferve how 
manifold, and of iiow many Ideas they confift ; as we fhall 
wore plainly fee upon the Head of the Obfcurity and Pgr/pr- 
luity of Ideas, 



e H A P. IV. 

Of Relax ions. 

i.'Tr^Here are, befides Suhftances, and Modes which are 
jj inherent in Suhftances, certain external Denomina- 
tions, which tho' they add nothing to the Sub(lance, yet de* 
pend on fome Mode or Manner of it ; and thefe we call /?<- 
iations, by which the Coniideration of one Thing includes the 
Confideration of another. Thus when we call any one a 
^aiber^ oa.this Expreflloa depends this, that he whom- we 
tv 1 call 
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rail fo has begot Childret), and fo coniprehends and includes 
the Confideration of Children. 

z» Every Jden^ confider'd in a certain Manner, may be the 
Foundation of a Relation, that is, may lead us by fome Pro- 
perty of its own to the Confideration of fome other Idea, So 
that aD Exiftence may be divided into the Creator and the Crea- 
ture ; for the Name of the Creator includes the Thought of thd 
Creature 5 and fo on the contrary. 

3. Relations are innumerable ; for they may be between 
Subflances and Subftances, Modes and Modes, Modes and 
Subilances, Relations and Subftances, Relations and Modes, 
Relations and Relations ; -for there is nothing that cannot ex- 
cite our Thoughts on foraething clfe, fince we can compound 
or join our Ideas together as we think fit. But avoiding to(> 
nice a Scrutiny, we fhall only make oar Obfervations on thofa 
of the greateft Moment, which regard Relations confiderM ilt 
general, 

4.' We very often confider Ideas ^^ahfolute^ or including ria 
RelatiosfSy which yet have neceflarily a Reference to others^ 
Thus we cannot call any thing Great or Large, but that thlfi 
Idea which anfwers that Word mufl be relative. For we call 
thofe Things greats in a certain Kind, which are the greateft 
among thofe Things of the fame Nature, Which we havft 
known. We call that Hill or Mountain great y which is as 
great as any Hill that we have ever feen. That Kingdom \b 
large, which exceeds the Bounds of our own Country, or ol 
thofe Countries wc have known, l^c. That Tower we call 
high, which is higher than moil of the fame Kind that we havir 
known. In Number we call that great, than which there arc 
not many greater in the fame Kind : Thus fixty thoufand Mcil 
in Arms in Greece we call a great Army, becaufe Greece fcarce 
ever had a greater ; but it had been little in Perjia, where 
much larger were aflembled. Thus likewife as to 'lime, we 
call it long or fhort with Reference to another. We call a 
hundred Years Life, a long Life ; Jacob calls his (130) fhort, 
becaufe his Anceftors liv'd fo many longer. Sicknefs, Pain, 
and Expe^ation, make that Time feem long, which to one in 
Adlion, Health, or Pleafure, feems fhort. That Burden is 
heavy to a Child, a weak Woman, an old Man, the Sickly, 
which is light to a Man in Health and Vigour. Thus in the 
Ornaments of the Mind, we call that Wit great, that Learn- 
ing profound, that Memory tenacious, that Prudence con- 
fummate, which we find excel, after the Manners of our 
Country, all that we know among us; tho' by Foreigners 
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they may be thought but of a moderate Size. Thus Greixt 
Learnitig has a very different Signification in the Mouth of a 
Man of letters, and of an ignorant Perfon ; it is of a much 
larger Extent in the former than in the latter. 

5. In fhort, all the Modes both of Mind and Body, that 
admit of Increafe or Diminution, are ihe Prototypes of Rela- 
tive Ideas. But this is to be obferved with the utmofl Atten- 
tion, becaufe their Number is very large, which, if confound- 
ed with alfolute Idtas^ will give rife to great Errors, and render 
us incapable of underftanding the Difcourfe of others. 

6. Here we muil, in ihort, remark, that the Judgments 
that we make, are only the Perceptions of the Relations be- 
tween various Ideas 'y in which Rtlaticm our Mind docs ac^ 
quiefce. Thus when we judge that two times rwo make four, 
or that two times two do not make five ; our Minds obferve 

.the Relation of Equality which is between two times two and 
four, and the Inequality which is between two times two and 
five ; \vhich Perception, as evident, the Mind does acqoicTce 
or is bed fatisfy'd in, or gives itfelf no farther TrouUe to con- 
fider of its Truth. But of this more at large in the Second 
Part. 

7. Reafoning alfo is a like Perception of the Relations join*d 
with that Acquiefcence of the Mind. But it is not a P«rceptioa 
of the Relations which are among various Things, but of thof« 

^Relations which the Relations themfelves have among them- 
.felves. Thus, when we gather from this, that four is a fmaller 
lumber than fix, and that twice two equals four, that twice 
two is a lefs Number than fix ; we perceive the Relation of In- 
equality, which is between the Relation of the Number twice 
t;vo and four, and the Relation of four and fix; acquiefdng 
in which Perception, we conclude it a lefs Number than fix. 
But thi:. belongs to the third and fourth Parts. Yet we thought 
^t proper to make this (liort Remark here, that the DiHindion 
we brought in the beginning of various Relations fhould not 
be look'd on as empty and vain ; for unlefs we retain this, 
we know not what our Mind does in Judging and Reafoning. 
V^ll our Ideas may be referr'd to Subjiances, Modes^ and jRc- 

^lations^ 
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CHAP. V. 

Of Ideas which are offered to the Mind without 
any Operation of its own ; and of thofe^ in the 
forming which fome Operation of the Mind does 
intervene. 

i^ T^ HERE are certain Ideas which are only confider'd by 
J[ the Mind, without any manner of Addition ; fuch 
are all Simple Ideas, wMch have not any Dependence on the 
Will and Pleafure of the Mind, and in ipite of that, are al- 
ways the fame. Thus the Mind has no Command over Plea- 
fure, or Pain. Now the other fmiple IJias, which we have 
enumerated before, we find to be of that Nature, as that if 
the Mind endeavour to detrad any thing from them, they ut- 
terly perifh, and ceafe to be \ nor can it add any thing, without 
the Deftrudlion of their Simplicity. 

2. To this fame Head we may refer thofc Compowid Ideas 
which offer thcmfelves to the Mind, without our thinking of 
the Matter, fuch as the Ideas of Things that exift; which 
Things afFcdl our Senfes, and excite certain Ideas of themfelvea 
in our Mind. 

3. Thefe Ideas are term'd Real, becaufe they proceed from 
Things exifting without us. On the contrary, there are other 
Compound Ideas y which are not brought to the Mind from abroad, 
bat are compounded by that, according to ks Pleafure. Thus, 
by joining the Ideas of half a Man, and half a Horfe, the 
Idea of a Centaur is form'd ; which is done in no other manner, 
than by the Mind's Will to Jiave the Image of a Centaur the 
Objed of its View ; or by confidering at once the Body of a 
Man from the Waift to the Head, and the Body of a Horfe 
with the Head and Necfe cut off: For fuch is the Force of 
the Human Mind, that it can join whatever is not contradiflory, 
by its Contemplation, and refcind whatever it pleafes. Thefe 
Ideas ^ thus compounded by the Mind, we call Phantaflic, 

'4. As the Mind can confider thofe Things together, which 
in Reality, and without itfclf, are not join*d together in one 
Exiftence ; fo can it confider thofe Things feparatdy, which do 
not in Reality exift feparately. And this fort of Contempla- 
tion, which is called AbfiraBiony is of great Ufe to the accurate 
Confideration of Compound Ideas, For we cannot, if they con- 
fix of a larger Number of Parts, diitindlly fee them in our 
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Mind all together ; 'tis therefore an Advantage to us, that wc 
can examine fome of them feparately, a little delaying the Con- 
lid cration of the reft. 

5. AhftraSiion is made principally three Ways: Ttrfi^ Our 
Mjnd can coniider any one Part of a Thing really difiindt from 
it, as a Maris Arniy without the Contemplation of the reft of his 
Body. But this is not properly AhftraBkn^ fmce the Arm is, 
without the Interpofition of the M?W, feparated diftinfl Irom 
the Body^ tho' it cannot live, that is, be nourifli'd, increafe, or 
move in that Separation. 

6. SecofiMy, VV^e think by AhjiraBton of the Mode of a Suh-^ 
fiance^ omitting the Subftance itfelf, or when wc feparately 
confider feveral Modes, which fubfift together in one Subjedl. 
This AhftraBion the Geometricians make ufe of, when they 
confider the Le^.g^h of a Body (*eparately, which they call 
a Llniy omitting evidently the Confideration of its- Breadth 
and Depth. And then its Length and Breadth together, which 
they call the Surface, By the fame AbJiraBion we can diftin- 
guifti the Determination of a Motion, towards what Place di- 
je6ted, from the Motion itfclf. 

7. 'Thirdly, We, by Ahftration^ omit the Modes and Rela- 
tions of any particular Things, if from it we form a Vni'verfal 
Idea, Thu?, when we would underftand a Thinking Being in 
general, we gather from our Self Confcioufnefs what it is to 
'ihink, and, omitting the Confideration of thofe Things which 
have a peculiar Reference to the Human Mind, we think of a 
thinking Being in general. By this Means particular Ideas be- 
come general. 

8. That we may not err in judging of the Ideas msntvxCA 
in this Chapter, we muft make thefe Obfervations ; Firji, That 
thofe Ideas which offer themfelves to the Mind without auy 
Operation of its own, muft of neceffity be excited by fome ex- 
ternal Caufe, and fo are plac'd before the Mind as they are. 
But we muft take heed that we do not think that there is always 
in thofe Things themfelves which excite thofe Ideas^ any Thing 
like them, becaufe it may happen that they are not the true and 
real Caufes, but only the Occafions by which thofe Ideas 9ie 
produced. And this Siifpicion ought to heighten by what wt 
experience in our Dreams, when by the Occafion of thie Mo- 
tion of the Erain there are the Images of Things fet before us, 
which are not prefent themfelves, and often have no E^dftence 
in Nature. Whence we may gather from fuch like Ideas^ that 
the Cau/e or Occajion of their rrodudlion \a& an external Sub* 
Mence, and not in the Mlqd. 

9. Secowdfyt 
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9. Secondly, As to thofe Ideas which are compounded by the 
Mind, we eafily imagine, £rft, that the Originals of fuch 
Ideas may poffibly fomewherc exift ; and then, that they really 
do, unlefs we are manifeftly convinced by Experience, that 
they never did really exift conjundly, and fo join together. 
And on the contrary, that thofe Things which the Mind coii- 
fiders feparately by Abjiration, do really exift in that feparatc 
State : As the Mathematical Point without any Parts ; and 
Lines confifting only of thofe Points join'd together, without 
Breadth or Depth, and Surfaces without Depth j whereas De- 
monftration fhcws the contrary, and thofe Terms are only made 
ufe of by the Mathematicians for the fake of the Inftrudion 
of the Learners of that Art. 

10. We muft here farther warn you againft another Error 
too frequent among the School- Men, that is, not to make thofe 
really diftind Things, or different Beings, which wc have di- 
ftinguilhM by Aljira^ion. 

CHAP. VI. 

Of Individuals^ F articular and Univerfal Ideas. 

I . T T THAT we have faid of AhfiraSion leads us to the 
W Confideration of Ideas, as they are individual, par- 
ticular , and uni'verfal ; for they are made particular and uni- 
'verjal from individual^ by Abftra5}ion ; in which Matter wc 
proceed in this Manner : When we confider ourfelves in our 
Mind, or any one Man before us, then we have the Idea of 
an Individual, or an individual Idea, But if we omit thofe 
Things which are peculiar to us, or that one Man, and con- 
fider what is common to us and n^any others ; fuch as to be 
born in the fame Country, to be of the fame Party, and the 
like, then is the Idea of fame particular Nation, or Family, 
iffc. placed before, us: But, laftly, if omitting thefe particular 
Diftindlions common to us and a certain Namber of Men, we 
confider what is common to us and all Mankind, we have then 
an univerfal Idea, 

2. The Names that fignify individual Ideas, are called 
proper \ as Alexander y Ceefar, But thofe which fignify parti- 
cular and u?iiverfal Ideas, are called appellative, or common ; as, 
a Briton, SL Chrifiian,, ^ Man, 

3. Farther — We may diftinguifli in thofe Ideas certain Pro- 
pcities which are conflantly united in them^Jand external Sub- 

itai 
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jeBs agreeable to thofe Ideas y or fuch as the Ideas agree with* 
Thus in the Idea of Man we difcover or fee a thinking Mind, 
and a Body confiding of certains Organs ; but this Idea agrees 
with the Inhabitants of Europe ^ Afia^ 4f^icay and America, 



CHAP. VII. 

.^ Of the Perfpicuity and Obfcurity of Ideas. 

1 . 13 E F O R E we can pafs any certain Judgment of an Idni, 
X3 it is firft neceffary that it fhould be clear and per/picuous ; 
otherwife, if we fhould happen to pafs a right Judgment on a 
Thing that is not known, or at leaft not fuificiently clear, it 
muft be attributed to Chance, and not to Knowledge. The Ob- 
fcurity and Clearnefs of Ideas are therefore worthy our Confl- 
tleration in the Art of Reafonitig, 

2. We call that a clear Idea, when all it comprehends is (o 
diftindly placM before our Mind, that we can eafily diilinguiih 
it from all others. 

3. All Jimfle Ideas are clear ^ fuch as Seftfations j fuch there- 
fore is the Id^a of Light : For when we have that Idea before 
us, we fee all that is in it, nor can we confound it with any 
orher. We may fay the fame of Sounds, Scents, Tailcs, Plea- 
fure, Pain, ^c. which can never be confounded or mingled 
with each other. And thcfe Scnfatiotts increafe in their Clear- 
nefs in Proportion to the Livelinefs of their ftriking on the 
Organ proper to them ; for by how much the more vehemently 
the Mind is flrock, with fo much the more Attention it applies 
to the Subjeflj and fo this lively Idea is more clearly diftin- 
guifh'd from all others. 

4. Thcfe Jimpte Ideas are alfo perjpicuous or clear^ which the 
Mind receives without the Interpofition of the Body : Examples 
of which we have given under the Kead oi Jimple and compound 
LUas. But as we can confider the Parts of a compound Idea Se- 
parately, fo we view them fmgly, or one by one 2&Jtmple Ideas^ 
t>f which they are compounded : Thus alfo all abftra3 Ideas 
are clear, tho' the Sul:je£l ia which they exift be unknown. 
We can in all Subftances, of which we know any Properties, 
feledl fome Property, which being by Abftradion feparated 
from all the reft, becomes JimpUj and by confequence clear^ 
altho' it exift in a Subjed which we do not know. Thus Hu- 
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mamty^ generally conflder'd^ is made a Jimple Idea, and there- 
fore indivifible. 

5. But thefe fame Ideas are often made obfcure when they 
are confidered without Abfira£iion, together with other Ideas 
that are obfcure, and co-exift in the Subjeft : Thus when the 
Queftion is not, what Humanity or Reafon is in general, but 
what Reafon is in Stephen^ or in Hhomasy and what is its nu- 
merical Difference. 

6. Thefe compounded Ideas are clear, all whofe Parts, or 
fimple Ideas of which they are compounded, are perfe£Uy 
known to us. But thofe we call obfcure, of which we only 
know fome Parts. Thus when we know all the Units of which 
any Number confifts, we certainly know the Number ; but if 
we have gone through but fome of the Units ^ we cannot know 
how much the whole is ; and have therefore a confus'd Idea 
of it. 

7. Whenever, therefore, we are to judge of any thing, we 
muft firll dillinguifli all its Parts, if it confift of Parts, and then 
give Judgment : Elfe we (hould do as if we fhould give the 
Sum Total of an Accompt, and not know the particular Num- 
bers or Figures which make it up. But more of this in the 
Third Part. 

8. But if in the Things which fall under our Confideration 
we cannot fufficiently diftinguifh their Parts, and give a certain 
Enumeration of them, we mufl then fairly confels, that either 
they are not in the Number of thofe Things to which the Know- 
ledge of Man can extend, or that it requires more Time to 
examine into the Matter. 

9. It much conduces to the Clearnefs of an Idea compounded 
by ourfelves or others, if the Farts which compofe it are al- 
ways of the fame Number, and in the fame Ord^r ; otherwife, 
if the Number of the fimple Ideas of which it's compofed, can 
be increafed or lefTened, or their Order inverted, the Memory, 
and fo the Mind, is confounded. Thus, if any one has with 
Care call up any Sums, and placed them in any certain Order, 
as often as he has a mind to remember them, he eaiily does it, 
if there has been do AbfbafUon or difplacing in the Accompt. 
But on the contrary, the former Computation and Difpofitkm 
is de^oy'd, if the Numbers are diflurb'd, and thrown out of 
their Places. 

10. In (hort, the Nature oi?erJpicutty or Cleame/sy is fucb 
when it is at its height, that it compels our Aifent. We can- 
not have the leafl Doubt but that Pleafure is different from Pain^ 
or that twic^ Two make Four. On the contrary, we find z 

Powes 
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Power in our Minds of fufpending our Judgment^ when there 
is any Obfcurity in the Idea. But 'tis certain, that we often 
raihly yield our Aflent to obfcure Ideas, But ftill we have Li- 
berty to deny it ; which we cannot do to an Idea which has a 
complete Perfpicuity or Clearnefs, 



CHAP. VIII. 

Of Adequate and Inadequate^ or PerfcSl and hn- 

perfeSl Ideas. 

1 . 1| T T E have obferved in the firfl Chapter, that Ideas are 
W the Images of Things which are without us, by the 
Force or Occafion of which they are excited in ns 5 but they 
may be the Images of the whole Thing that excites them, or 
only of a Part. When they reprefent the Whole, they are 
caird adequate^ or perfeft ; when but a Part, they arc call*d^ 
inadequate, or imperfedl. Thus, if we fee only the fqoare 
Surface of a £uhe^ then the Idea of a fquare Figure, not of 
a Cuhe^ is in our Mind ; which, therefore, is calTd an inadt- 
quate or impcrfe^ Idea, On the contrary, if we behold a Trf- 
angle drawn on a Piece of Paper, and think of a Triangle in 
Plane, we have an adequate or perfeSl Idea in our Mind. 

2. All fimple Ideas are cdequate or perfeSty bccaufe the Fa- 
culty (be it what it will) that excites them, reprefents them 
intire. Thus the Pain that we feel Signifies, that there 'is fome 
Faculty of fome Being without us, which excites that Idea in 
us againft our Will. But we muft proceed no farther, for a 
'fimble Idea reprefents a fimple OhjeSi ; but it does not inform HS 

where it is, or whether that Faculty be united to ^ny others. 
We may therefore, without Fear of Error, gdther from any 
Senfation, that there is fomething out of our Mind which is by 
Nature adapted to excite it in us. 

3. The Ideas of Modes are alfo adequate or pcrfe^, except 
of thofe Modes which are likewife SubihiBce?. For 'whien^we 
underftand no Modes feparately exJftfng, they are only con- 
fidered by us fepa'^attly from the SLbftanceb.by v/tiy xjf. Jiflrai- 
thn \ but all ahftruSi Ideas 2iTf adiauatr or pfrfr^, fince they 
reprefent .-11 that Part of the Subje*:t which wc then confidcr. 
Thus the Idea of Roundnefs is ^erp5i or ad^quatt^ becaufe it 
oficrs to our Mind all that is in Roundnefs in general. The Wa 

of 
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i>f a Triangle in general is adequate or ferfeS^ becaufe when 
it is before my Mind, I fee all that is common to Triangles 
that can be. 

4. Of the fame kind are all Ideas^ of which we know iio 
original or external Objedl really exifting out of them, by the 
Occafion of which thofe Idea: are excited in us, and of which 
we think them the Images. Thus, when a Dog is before us', 
it is the external Objedl, without us, which raifcs the Jdea in 
our Mind ; but the Idea of an Jnimal in general, has no external 
Ofajed to excite it ; it is created by the Mind itfclf, which a3ds 
to, and detradls from it whatever it pleafes; whence it muft 
of ncceffity be adequate or perfect, 

5. But here again, we muft take heed of what we have before 
cautioned, that is, that we do not fuppofe that there are any 
fuch Objeds really exifting without us, becaufe the Mind has 
been pleafed to entertain itfelf with the Ideas : For that would 
be as if a Painter that had drawn a Centaur, or Hundred- handed 
Enceladus, fhould contend, that there were fuch Beings really 
exillcnt in Nature. 

6. The Ideas of all Subftances are inadequate or imperfeff^ 
^hich are not form'd at the Pleafure of the Mind, but ga- 
ther'd from certain Properties which Experience difcovers in 
them. This is fufficiently evident* from what we have faid 
of Subjiances in the third Chapter, For there we have fhewn 
that we only know fome of the Properties of Suhfamesy not 
all ; and therefore their Ideas muft be imperfeB or inadequate. 
Thus we know that Silver is white, that it can be melted, and 
be diminiftied by the Fire as it melts ; that it can be drawn up 
to Wire, and difTolved by Aqua fortis, &c. but we are wholly 
ignorant of the inward Difpofition or Conftitution of the 
Particles of which Silver confifts, and from whence thofe 
Properties proceed. Thus the Idea of Silver not reprefenting 
€0 the Mind all the Properties of Silver, is inadequate or im- 
perfelt. 

7. Here the greateft Danger is, left we confound inadequate 
or imperfeSt Ideas with the ad.quaie or perfect . For we are 
too apt to fanfy, that when we know a great many Properties 
of any Thing, and cannot difcover any more by all our In- 
duiby, we have the whole Subjedl. Thus fome ingenious 
Men of our Times, imagined they had difcoverM all the Pro- 
perties of the Mind, becaufe they could find nothing in it but 
Thoughts \ and therefore faid, the Mind was only a thinking 
Suhftance ; aod fo they contend that there is nothing elfe in 
JBody but Extenfim, Impenetr ability ^ and Di'vijibility, be- 
caufe 
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caufe they could difcover nothing elfe ; but they could ncrer 
yet (hew us what thofe Subfiancei were, whole Propertiei were 
to think, to have Parts, ^c. There is no Exigence of 5«i- 
Jieiice in general 1 and tho' we underlUnd thig Word in gaural, 
it does by no means follow, that we underlbnd it when it is 
fpoke of any particular Subjefl, which we mull be fiirc to have 
a particular Regard to. 



^ie End of the Firft Part of the Art ef 
Reasoning. 
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C H A P. I. 

Of Judgment in the Mind, and exprefs'd in 

Words. 

HAVING confider'd Z/^^/and their Properties particufarfy, 
we come now to treat of JudgmentSy in which various 
Ideas are compared with each other. We mail firfl accurately 
diflinguifh the Judgment as it is in the Mind, from the Words 
in which it is exprefs'd, if we would know what it is. 

2. Judgment f as it is in the Mind, and unwritten, is a Per- 
ception of the Relation that is between two or more Meas, Thus . 
when we judge that the Sun is greater than the Moon, having 
compared the two Ideas of the Sun and Moon, we find that 
the Idea of the Sun is greater than that of the Moon, and our 
Mind perfedly acquiefces in this Perception, nor makes any 
farther Inquiry into the Matter. When we judge two Mem- 
bers to be unequal, by having obferv'd the Inequality of their 
Ideas^ our Mind gives itfelf no further Trouble in their Exa- 
mination in that re(jped, but only confines to its Memory that 
thofe two Members were found to be unequal. 

3. We muft here obferve. That our Mind can give its Af - 
fent to oh/cure Ideas ^ as well as to thofe which are clear ; or ac- 
quiefce in a Thing as pcrfedlly difcover'd, which yet it has no 
pcrfeft Knowledge of, and can commit this to the Memory as 
Thing perfeftly known. Thus we may judge the fixed Stars 

left 
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lefs than the Moon, by comparing the obfcure Ideas of thofc 
Stars and the Moen, and then- take it for ^ Point, ao^ to be ar- 
gued againft, as clear and evident. The Mind has aHb a Fa- 
culty of fufpending its Affent, till by an aocarate £xamen of 
i)x^ Ideas y the Subjed becomes clear and evide;it; or if it^bc 
of fuch a Nature that we cannot arrive at a perfpicaous Percep- 
tion, we continue in Doubt or Suipf.nfe, and comniend it to 
the Memory as a dubious Matter. This faculty which wc cto- 
ferve in our Mind, of giving our AfTcnt to obfcure Ideas ^ or de^ 
Dying it, is called Liberty. 

4. But we cannot make ufe of this Faculty , when the Sub- 
jed of our Thoughts has the laft and greateft Perfpicuity that 
can be. For Example, we can by no meaiis in the World 
perfuade O'jrfelves, that twice Two do not make Four, or are not 
equal to Four ; or that the Part is no lefs than the Whole, and 
the like Maxims of the moll evident Truths ; for as foon as 
ever we hear them, the Mind cannot deny its Affent, bat nc- 
cefTarily acquiefces, without finding in itfelf the Icaft Defire or 
Inclination of making any farther Inquiry into the Matter. 

5. This is a Judgtnent as it is in the Mind, which when eac- 
prefs'd in Words, we call a Propojithtty in which fomething 
is ahvays afErmed or denied. That Part of the Propofition of 
which fomething is affirmed or denied, is call'd the Subjeff ; the 
other Part, which is faid by the Negation or Affirmation, is 
tail G -hs Atrihts^ T'hus when we fay that Poverty is to bt 
relien^'d, or Pcverty is no Vice; the Wotd Poverty is the Sub- 
jeB ; to he relicvdy and Vicey are the Attributes* But befides 
thefe two Parts, we muft confider the Copula y or Conne^hoe 
Wordy by which, when 'tis alone, 'tis affirmed that there is fome 
Relation between the Subjea and the Attribute 'y but by adding 
a negative Particle, that fame Relation is deny'd : In the prc- 
fcnt Inftances we affirm in the firfl, that there is a Relation be- 
tween the Idea of Poverty y and the Idea of Relief i fo that the 
Idea of Poverty in our Mind includes the Idea of Relief \ and 
in the latter Inftance we deny that the Idea of Poverty excites 
in us the Confideration of any thing bafe or wicked. 

6. Propofitions are fometimes expreffed in many Words, and 
fometimes in few. Henry ragesy is an intire Propofition, for 
'tis the fame as if we fhould fay, Henry is raghg, 

7. Propofitions are either fimple or compound ; the fimple arc 
exprefs'd in one Word ; as, God is good: The compound in 
many, as Gody vuho is goody cannot dtli^ht in the Mifery of Mam* 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. 11. 

Of Univerfal^ Particular^ and Singular 

Propofitions. 

I. "ITTE have in the former Part divided Ideas into Uni^ 
W 'ver/al^ Particular, and Singular^ and faid that the 
Words by which they were expreflcd, might be ranged under 
the fame Heads. Hence the Propofitions have the fame three- 
fold Division. 

2. When the Subjed is unlverfaJy or taken in its whole 
Extent, without excepting any fubordinate Species or Sort, or 
any other individual, which is contained under it, than is the 
Propofition called mni^erfaL This TJnivcrfaltty is expreffed by 
the Word all, when the Propofition is affirmative ; and by that 
of none or no, when it is negative ; all Men are free, is an uni- 
verfal ^ftrmative Propofition, and no Man is free, is an uni- 
Verfal Negative.* 

3. But when the Snhjea has fome Mark or Note by which 
we (hew; that not all the Sorts or Species, or Individuals, which 
are compriz'd under that Word, are' meant ; then is the Pro- 
tjofition tarticular ; as, fome Man if free. Bv the Word fome 
v/c intimate that we do not here underftand all that is fignified 
by the general Word, Man, but that we only defign a Part by 
the Word fome. 

4. Singular or indi<vidual Propofitions are thofe in which we 
affirm only of fome one individual Perfon or Thing ; as Alex- 
under nvas choleric. Thefe Propofitions have a great Affinity to 
the Unherfals in this, that the Subjeft of both is taken in its 
full and whole Extent. Hence the individual Propofitions in the 
common Rules of Argumentation are taken for Univerfals. 

5. To pafs over the trifling of the Schools, which make 
Logic the jirt of Difputing, not Jlenfoning, and have more re- 
gard to make the Student talk of any thing pro or con,^ than 
to find out the Truth, we muft obfcrve, that an Obfervation 
flowing from what we have before faid of Subftance, is of 
more Importance for the Difcovery of the Truth, the only juft 
End of Reafoning, That is, that univcrfal Propofitions, when 
of the Kinds or Species, or of the Generals and Particulars 
of Subftances, cannot be with any Certainty made agree- 
able to the Things themfelvcs ; becaufe fince we do not know 
the Efiences of them, we cannot affirm, that all Subdances in 

which 
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ivhich we difcover fome certain Attributes equally to co-exifl» 
ftre in thofe of which we know nothing alike, or the {ame* 
As for Example : We difcover and obfervc, that there are cer- 
tain fingular Attributes conftandy co-exifling in all Men ; yec 
who can ^ffure us whether all their Minds are alike, fb far as 
that, what DiiFerence betwixt Particulars is vifible, arifes from 
external Caufes in refpeO of the Mind, as from the Body, 
from Education, and the like ; or that there is really fome real 
Difference between them in the Subftance of the Mind itfelf ? 
The Difference of the Wit and Genius of Men feem to pcr- 
fuade the latter Opinion, which is obfervable in two Brothen 
who have had the fame Education ; but Ance we know not 
whether the Brain in both is difpofed in the fame manner, the 
Diverfity of the Wit and Ingenuity may proceed from that 
Caufe. 

5. Thus fuch as with Affurance afKrm, chat the inmofi 
Eifence of all Bodies is the fame ; if they are in the right,- 
they owe that more to Ch^ce than to any dear Knowledge 
of the Matter : For there might be a plain Difierence betwixt 
the inmofi EfTence of various Bodies, altho' they agree in 
having feveral of the fame Attributes, which we do know. 
We fhould therefore take. a particular Care, as to the& ge- 
neral Propofitious of Subflances, not to give up our Affent tt> 
fuch who pretend to have a perfed and clear Knowledge of 
their inmoft EfTence. 

6. I'he Modej^ whofe intire EfFence is known to us, fidi 
under a different Confideration ; for we may form general Af- 
fcrtions of them, of indubitable Truth. Hence it is that 
Geometryj which is wholly converfant with the Modes^ is built 
on the mofl certain Foundation, and delivers univerfal Roles of 
all Figures and Magnitudes, which cannot be deftroy^d or op- 
pofed. 



CHAP. III. 

Of what is ^ruth and Faljhood^ and whether there 
be any certain. Difference between them. 

I. I^Y Reafoning to find out the Truth, being the juft 
JD Aim of this our Art, we fhall pafs over the fcveial 
Claffes of Propofitions fet down by the common Logicians, and 
which are of little Confequence in any thing, but of no man- 
ner 



ner of Ufe to this more important End. We fhall therefore 
iiere treat of the Truth and Falfhood in general of all Pro- . 
pofitions, that we may learn to diilinguifh the one from the 
other. 

2« That Propofition IS true, which is agreeable, or anfwers 
to the Nature of the Thing, of which any being is afHrm^d 
or deny*d. Thus when we fay that 4 is the one fourth Part of 
twice 8, that Propofition is true, becaufe agreeable to the Na- 
ture of thefe Numbers. If we fay that twice 4 is equal to 
twice 3, the Propofition is falfe, becaufe it is not anfwerable to 
the Nature of thefe Numbers. 

3. Whoever will fpeak ferioufly what he thinks, will con- 
fel^ that he neceffarily believes, that there is no Medium be- 
tween l^ruth and Faljhood, It is certain, that all Propofitions, 
coniider'd in themfelves, appear to us either true or falfe ; 
for 'tis a Contradi^iion to be agreeable or confentaneousy and not - 
confentaneous and agreeable to the Things, There are indeed 
fome probable Propofuions, or fufpedled of Falfity; but this 
has nothing to do with the Nature ef Proportions, which is in 
itfelf determinately true or falfe ; but to our Knowledge, 
which is not (in refpedl of thefe Propofitions); fufficientto 
enable us to determine with Certainty. Of which hereafter. 

4. There have been fome who. have aflerted, that this only 
was certain, that nothing 'was certain^ and that Truth had no 
Criterion or certain Mark to be known from Faljhood in any 
thing elfe but that one Maxim. But fince they cou'd not deny 
but that they held this Maxim for a certain Truths there mull 
be, even according to them, fome Mark of Truths by which 
they excepted that Maxim from the Uncertainty of all other 
Pxopofitions. And they were of Opinion, that they had found 
the Marks of Uncertainty in all thefe Things, which the other 
Philofophical Se6ls held for undoubted Truths. They there- 
fore determined pofitively of all Things at the fame time that 
they pretended to doubt of all things, while they aiferted, that 
all that was faid by others, was uncertain We cannot there- 
fore condemn the Pyrrhonians and Academics^ as denying that 
Truth was not at all known to us, while they thought they did 
truly judge of the Uncertainty of all Things; in which they 
were as dogmatic and pofitive as any of the other Philofo- 
phers. 

5. But that we may fatisfy ourfelves, we muft make it 
the Obje£l of our Inquiry to know, that what we affirm of 
Things is confentaneous or agreeable to their Nature. If we 

will 
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will give ourfelvcs the Trouble to Ibok into oar own Minds, 
we (hall find that there are feme Things which compel our 
Affent, but other Things of which we can fufpend our Judg- 
ment. When we clearly and diftindlly difcover the certain 
Relation between two Ideas, we cannot but acquiefce in that 
Perception, or think ourfelves obliged to make farther In- 
quiries about it. Thus the Relation of Equality between twice ' 
4 and 8, is fo manifeil and evident, that we cannot entertain 
the leaft Doubt of the Matter. 

6. But fhould any Man affirm, that there njoere Inhabitants 
in the Moon, after a long Coniideration of this Propofition we' 
ihall find that we are by no means compdlM to give our Afr 
fent to it ; the Reafon of which is, that we do not dilHndly 
and plainly difcover any neceilary Relation between the Moon 
and any manner of Inhabitants ; but that we Can doubt of that' 
Relation, 'till it be made evident to our Underflanding. 

7. Hence we may gather, that Evidence alone can remore 
all our Doubts. What remains is, that we inquire whether 
it follows, that that Propofition is true, of which we have no 
reafon to doubt. 

"is.; We mufl Jirji in this Queftion obferve, that it is intirely 
fup^rfluous among Men, becaufe whatever J udgmetnt we make' 
of it, we cannot change our Nature. We neceffarily give 
our AfTent to thofe Things which are cvUcnt, and we (hall 
always preferve our Faculty or Power of doubting in thofe 
Things which are obfcure. 

9. Sccondty, If Evidence fhould he found in Proportions 
that are falfe, we mull necefTarily be coi:rpelled into Error, 
fmce we neccflTarily give oar Affent to Evidence. Hence 
would follow this impiousf Pofition, That God, who made' 
us," is the Author of our Errors, fince he has thus par us 
under a Neceffity of falling into them. But it is only con- 
fulent with a wicked Nature to oblige us to be deceiv'd, of' 
which in the leaft to fufpefl God, would be the Height of 
Impiety. 

10- 'Thirdly y We neceffarily love Truth, and hate Error; 
for there is no body who is not defirous of knowing the Truth, , 
and no body is wiUingly deceiv'd. But who can prevail with 
him£?lf fo much as to fufpedl, that we arc made in fuch a 
Manner by a Benericeivt Deity, that we fhould love that with 
the greatefl Vehemence, which we either could not obtain, i 
or not know whether we obtained ic or not ; which is much ' 
the fame ? 

II. Fourthly^ 
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.II, Fourthly f If we ihould err in Things that ire evident, 
IS weU as in thofe which are not fo, we fhould fometimes in 
he evident Propolitions find Contradi£tions, which are com- 
nonly found in thofe which treat of Things that are obfcure. 
Z)n the contrary, evident Things are always agreeable to each 
)ther, when freqaendy; evident Things difagree with thofe 
hat are obfcure : Whence we may conclude, that Evidence 
:annot deceive, but Error is confined to Obfcurity. . 

12. E'vidence is, therefore,' the Criterion or Mark oi Truth i 
md thofe Things we ought to think true, to which we ne- 
refikrily give our AiFent. For this is likewife the Mark or 
[}bara£ieri(l.ick of Truth, that it necefTarily compels our Af- 
!cnt- Whatever^ therefore, we fee e^oidentiy agreeable to the . 
Things of which we fpeak, that we muft think true. On the* 
}thcr hand, whea we find, any Propofition evidently contrary;' 
:o the Nature of the Thing under our Confideration, we may ' 
julUy declare that to be falfe. 

r3. But to decide peremptorily in a Matter that is obfcure, 
is "^exy ra(h and inconfiderate, as we have obferv'd in the 
Firft Part, of the Charm fs or Obfcurity of Ideas ^ which* we' 
not repeat. But iince thofe Tlrings which are reafly' 
soicure, are often afferted.to be evident, whoever wpuld 
ivoid that Error, ought, as much as he can, to fufpend his 
Judgment, and nicely to examine whether he be not in- 
Juenced by fome Inclination, or Pailion, or Party, when the 

ling out the Truth ought to be his whole Aim ; and then 
le will never give his Aifent to Things that are falfe and 
Db&ore. 



C H A P. Iv. 

Of the fever al Steps or Degrees of Perfpicuity in Pro- 
pofitionsy and of Verijimilitude^ or Probability. 

1 . 13 Ecaufe all that we believe is not built on any evident 
J3 Knowledge, the Philofopbers have obferv'd in our 
Knowledge feveral Degrees ; all which however may be re- 
duced to thefe two. Science and O.inion. 

Science is a Knowledge derived from the Introfpcj^.ion or 
looking into the Thing itfelf of which we dKcoarfe, and which 
exciudies all manner of Doubt. But it may arife f 10:11 a fimple 

Intuition 
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Intuition or View of the Ideas; as when we confider this 

Pxopofition. ^he nvhole is greater than a Party and the 

like 5 whofe Truth is known by Evidence alone, without any 
Reafoning on the Point : Or by deducing certain Confe- 
quences, and thofe more remote from evident Principles; 
fttch as are innumerable Geometrical Demonftrations, neccflk- 
tily deduced by a long Chain of Arguments from their icA 
Principles. 

3. Ofinion is the Aflent of the Mind to Propofitions not evi- 
dently true at the firft Sight, nor deducM by neceflary Con- 
fequence from thofe which are evidently true, but fuch as feem 
to carry the Face of Truth. Thus 'tis prob^le, that the 
Writers of the Life of Alexander magnify'd too much hit 
Exploits. 'Tis not probable, or likely, that he ever re- 
ceived tl^e Queen of the Amazons^ or pafs'd the Mountain 
Cauca/us. 

4. Some here add Faith or Belief, which is an Aflimt 
given to any one that tells any Thing which we have Aot 
fcen ourfelves, nor found out by any Argument or Ratioci- 
nation. But that Faith or Belief depends either on fome nC' 
ceHary Conclufion deduced from evident Arguments, or only, 
on a probable Opinion, and fo may be referred to one of the 
two Heads already mention 'd. 

5. To thefe we might add Doubting, or a doubtful Affents 
tho' this be likewife a Species or Sort of Ofinion^ and ufes to 
be contain'd under the general Name t)f Opinion. For tbc 
Aflent is doubtful when the Probability is weak, which wfaeo 
ftrong, produces fiy-m Ofinion. But to make thefe clearer to . 
the Underftanding, we will make a gradual Rifing from Pro- 
bability to Evidence. 

6. Since, as we have feen in the former Chapter, thofe are 
caird true Propofitions, which agree with the Nature of the 
Things of which they are fpoken ; and thofe probable, which 
only feem to agree to the Nature of the Thing under Con- 
fideration; that Probability may be greater or lefs, and b 
produces either a flronger or weaker Opinion. But it is built, 
fummarily confider'd, on our Knowledge and Experience^ 
whether true or falfe. 

7. But to rife from the lowed to the hlgheft Probabilityi 
wc muft firft obferve, that the loweft Degree of Probability is 
built on the Relation of another, vvhere that is the only Mo- 
tive or Belief; in which yet many Things are to be con- 
fidcr'd. 

8;ir 
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'8. If the Perfon who gives the Relation be wholly un- 
known to us, altho' what he tells is not incredible, yet we 
cannot give an intire Credit to him, when there are no other 
Circumilances to add a Weight to his Narration, becaufe we 
have had no other Experience of his Credibility, or whether 
he be worthy of Belief or not. But if we have fome flight 
Knowleage of hiro, we are the more ready to believe him, ■ 
efpecially if he be a noted Man of great Authority with many, 
tho^ we know not whether he has gainM that Fame and Au- 
thority by his Merits or not. Nay, we rather believe a rich ■ 
Man, of indifferent Qualifications, than a poor Man, becaufe 
vit fuppofe the former more converfant with Perfons Ikiird ia 
Affairs, than the latter. An honeil Countenance, and Dif- 
couHe full of Probity, ealily win our Affent. 

9. If any one with whom we are better acquainted tells us 
any thing, the more known that is, the more Inrtances we 
have of hb Veracity, the nrjore ready he finds us to have Affu- 
rance in the Truth of what he tells us, tho' he may deceive 
U8 even in that very Narration, 'lis with Difficulty we can 
perfuade ourfelves that we are deceived by a Perfon whom w« 
have known generally to be a Man of Veracity, fmce Men 
who have got a Habit of fpcaking Truth, or any other Ha- " 
bit, feldom a£l contrary to the conftant Difpofition of their 
Mind. 

.10. There are, befide?, various Circumftances which add 
Force to the Teftimony of others ; as if it were a Thing of 
that kind in which he could fcarce be deceived ; as if Men of 
Sobriety and Temper fhould tell us, that they had feen, touch'd, 
and accurately examin'd fome particular Thing, and not with » 
transient curfory View. The I'robkbility is heightened, if the 
Belief of their Hearers be of no Advantage to them ; or if they 
incur a conliderable Danger by telling it, which they might 
avoid by faying nothing of the Matter ; if to thefe the Number 
of VVitnefTes be increased, the Probability will be fo flrong, that 
unlefs the Narration be oppofite to the Nature of the Thing, 
we can fcarce be able to deny our Afient. 

1 1 . Secondly^ What here afFeds our Minds, is drawn from 
the very Nature of the Thing, and our own Experience. 
Whoever will tell us Stories that are impoffible, Cao never gain 
our Belief, as long as the Narration labours under that Cha- 
rader ; for that is the Mark of Falfhood. 

12. 'Tis firfl of all Things neceflfary, that what is fpoken 
fhould be thought poflible : \i we have never feen it, nor 
heaitl that any ^er has expeiuenc'd the like, tho* the Matter 
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itfelf be not aflually inopoffible, yet it will find but little Credit 
with us : For Example, — If any one fhould tell us. That he 
had feen in the Indies a Brilliant Diamond as big, as a MaR*« 
Head ; tho' in this our Mind can difcover nothing plainly im- 
poflible, or contradidory, yet fhould we fcarce believe it, be- 
caufe we never ourfelves faw one fo large, or everl^papd of 
any one elfe who had. 

13. When we ourfelves have feen any thing liks it, or have ' 
known others who have feen tlie like, we then con£der- hovr • 
feldom, or how often it has happened ; for the more frequent - 
a Thing has been to our Eyes, or thofe of others to oar know- 
ledge, ihe eafier Credit it fiods with us ; and on - the contrary, 
the feldomer, the more difficultly be! iev'd. Thus- If any one 
tell us, that he- has feen a Stone Bridge over a River one or- 
two hundred Paces long, he will find no Difficulty in gaining 
our Belief: But we give Credit more hardly to him who fhall 
tell us that he has feen a Bridge of folid Marble, four Miles in 
Length over an Arm of the Sea, and another Bridge of four 
hundred Foot in Length, of only one Arch, as they fay there 
are in China, 

14. By the Tefl of the fame Experience we examine the 
Circumflances of the Manner of doing any thing, the Circum- 
ftances of the Perfons, Place and Time ; and if thefe agree 
with what we know, they add a Force to the Relation. We 
farther are apt to confider and weigh the Caufes or Motives 
which mov'd him, to whom the Aftion is attributed, to do il. 
For if the Thing be fingular, uncommon, and out of the way, 
we can fcarce believe that it fliould be done without folid and 
weighty Reafons, of which while we are ignorant, the Matter 
of Fa6t mufl at leail remain dubious in our Minds. But if thefe 
folid and cogent Reafons are known, we ceafe to doubt, or at 
Jeafl we eafily believe the Matter of Faft, if withal it appear, 
that the Agent knew thefe Reafons and Motives. Thus we 
eafily believe the many Prodigies or Miracles of the Old Tefta- 
xnent, do^e by God, becaufe they were of the mofl momentoas 
Importance to preferve at leaft one Nation uncorrupted by Ido- 
latry, which could not have been done without thofe Miracles. 
But we can fcarce perfuade our Minds to believe, that God, 
after the Chriflian Religion was eflablifh'd, fhould wbrk; Mira- 
cles on every trifling Occafion, as the Legends of the old Monki 
and modern Papifts pretend. 

15. We muft feek the third Motive of our Belief in our- 
felves : For there are fome Events, the Truth of which cannot 
appear to any, but fach whofe Minds are firft qualifyM bf'- 
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fome certain Knowledge: As for Example, thefe are fome 
Events of Ancient Hiftory : There loas a King of Macedon, 
nvbpfe Nami wuas Alexander, loho fuhdWd h{v8iy halving "ucr'n- 
qutfi?*d King Darias. Thefe are {0 well known to thofe who 
are converfant with the Greek and Roman Hiftory, that, thc]^ 
can have no Doubt of the Trath ; but it is not' fo evident co^ 
a Man who is wholly unacquainted with Hiltory; for the 
former has read many Writers of various Nations and Time?, 
«ll concurring in the fame Account ; he knows the Series of 
the whole Hiftory with which thefe are conneded, and came 
to that Knowledge by degrees, by much Reading. To fatisf)!? 
another in this Point, he muft lead him up the fame Steps by 
which he mounted, elfe he will £nd it difficult to make on;t 
Obftinate believe him, 

x^. In this Probability of Relations, the fewer or more o£ 
fhefe Circumftances occurnng, make it the weaker or ftipnger. 
Nay, when they all, or the greateft Part meet, fo great is the 
Force of the joining of •thofe Circumftances, that they affedll 
our Mind like the higheft Evidence. For Example ; he who 
reads the Reman Hiilory, can no more doubt but that there wa^ 
fucli a Man as Julius Cafar^ and that he vanquifh'd Povtpey, 
than that two Lines drawn fx'om the Centre to the Circumfe* 
rence are equal. 

1 7. As E<vidence is the Criterion or Charafteriftic of Truth 
in Things of Speculation, which depend on Reafoning, fo in 
Matters of FaQ the Concourfe of fo many Circumftances is aa 
undoubted proof and Mark of Truth. 'Tis certain, that we 
can no more deny our A (Tent to thefe concurring Circumftances, 
than tQ the bigheft E'videncei they therefore either perfuad^ 
and recommend the Truth, or (which is abfurd) God has fo 
form'd us, that we muft neceifarily be deceived. 

18. There is like wife a Prt^^^/7rVy which depends only on 
our own Reafoning^ or Experience^ without the Intervention of ' 
any thing elfe, and omitting thofe Circumftances* which we 
have enumerated. And here we may diftinguifli fuch various 
Steps and Degrees of Probability^ that when we come to the 
higheft, it is no longer a mere Prcbabilityf but manifeft Truth, 
and compels our Aflent without any Referve or Doubt. 

19. I. When we confidcr Things, of which we have fome 
manner of Knowledge, but not a clear and perfe£l one, we 
ipay make a probable Judgment of them, better than if we 
were wholly ignorant of the Subjcdl ; but this Probability is 
fo weak, that we. may beperfuaded we have been hi an Error. 
But when the Subjed is perfedUy known to us by Experiment, 
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we may mafee more certain Judgment of fome Property of that 
SubjeiEl, which is not fo thoroughly underJlood by us. Thus a 
Goldfmith, or Refiner, who has often melted Gold, and work'd 
it in divers Ways; can make better Judgment of fome Things 
which belong to that Metal, than a Man who has never been 
employ M about it. 

20. II. He" who has fome time doubted of a Thing, and 
judges not of it but after a ferious and long Scrutiny, will 
make juiler Judgment of it than he who (without Experience) 
gives a rafli and precipitate Judgment. 'Tis certain, we be- 
lieve ourfclves more, after we have made a thorough Inquiry 
into it, than when we are obliged to make a hafty and un- 
premeditated Judgment. We call no* that a diligent Inquiry 
or Scrutiny, which leaves us in no manner of Doubt j for the 
Nature of the Thing of which we judge, does not always al- 
low fo nice an Introfpedion, as to free us from all manner of 
Doubt ; but fuch an Inquiry we call diligent, which is all that 
the Nature of the Thing 'will admit. Thus we can examine 
few, or rather no SLbiliinces, fo far, as to affure ourfelves that 
we have a certain Knowledge of mod of its Properties. This 
makes all Natural Philofophy (which is not. built on Experi- 
ments) a mere conjectural Amufement. 

Z\, III. If we have been ufed to fuch Experiments before 
we give our Judgment, and have frequently given the like 
Judgments of other Things which have been approved by Ex- 
periments, taking thence a certain AfTurance of a particular 
Faculty of finding out the Truth, we hope that with little Pains 
we have hit the Point ; yet this Aifurance is often very falla- 
cious, and leads us into Errors. 

23. IV. Our Judgments of Things are either more certain 
or uncertain, as the Experiments were made a ihorter or longer 
Time from that in which we call them to Mind. For when 
our Memory of any Experiment is frefh, as well as the whole 
Courfe and Reafons of the Operation, our Judgments then 
feena more probable to us. But when we retain but a faint 
Memory of the Inquiry, then we are apt to entertain Doubts 
of our Diligence in the Courfe of the Operation, and we 
d^re not maintain our Judgments with any manner of Con- 
hdence. 

23. V. When Experience has difcover'd' certain Properties 
in the Thing which we examine, which are commonly un- 
known, and only can be found oiit by Ratiocination, our. 
Guefs feems to us the more probable or likely, the more it 
;igrees with thofe known Propenie?. If oar Inquiry be 
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which of the three Hypothcfes of the Difpofition of the S<rfar 
Vortex in which our Earth is, be moft probable, that of Pio- 
lemyy Ty(boy or Copernicus ; that of the laft is prcfcrr'd to the 
other two, becaufe it accounts for all the Appearances in the 
Planets and fix'd Stars about us ; .whereas the other two leave 
many unaccounted for. In fuch Inquiries as thefe, the Sim* 
plicity of the Hypothefis is of very great Weight ; for the 
fewer I'hings we are obliged to fuppofe, for giving an 'Account 
of the Appearances, fo much the more plauiible is the Hypo- 
thefis, provided that by it we are able to account for all Things 
relating to it. 

24. VI. When the SubjeA of our Inquiry is the Objedof 
our Senfes, when we have applyM our Seniles rightly, difpos'd, 
then it is no longer a fimple Probabilit}% but an indubitable 
Truth. There are feveral Cautions to be us'd in this Affair, 
which are to be leam'd in Natural Philofophy. We moil fur- 
ther obferve, that our Senfes were given us, not to arrive at a 
perfeft Knowledge of the Nature of Objedls, but only of what 
is necelTary to the Prefervation^of our Lives. _ 

25. But we give more Credit to fome of our Senfes than 
to others ; thus we confide more in our Sight than our Hearing, 
becaufe the Obje£ls of our Eyes ilrike ilrongcr on them than 
thofe of the Hearing on the Ears. But when feveral Senfet 
concur in the Difcovery of any Thing, as when we not only 
fee, but hear and touch, then there can be no other Doubl 
remain of the Truth. Thus, if we fee, hear, and embrace 
our Friend, we cannot have the leall Doubt of the Truth or 
Reality of what we do. Therefore- this ConviiUon of the 
Senfes is no more to be refilled, than the Evidence arifing fron 
Reaf:,7ung, 

16. From all that we have (aid it is plain, that there is 
this Difference between a flight or weak Probability, and itt 
firongeft or higheft Degree, that we cannot deny our Aflent 
to this but we m«iy in that fufpend our Judgment, or 
give it. 

27. But the Ufe of thefe probable Propofitions is different 
in common Life, and in Philofophical, and merely Specula* 
tive Inquiries. For in common Life we very rarely depend 
on evident Arguments, but edeem it a fufhcient Warrant of 
our doing any thing, if back'd by no contemptible Proba* 
bility. For fhou*d we not undertake any Adion 'till we had 
the utmoll Evidence of what we ought to do, we miglit (oon 
perifh; and yet common Prudence will not aU^-us, alwi(}W 
to a6l en the lighted' Probabilities. We ought, as much as 
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poffibly we can, diligently to examine all Things, and to COB- 
tradt (uch a Kabit of judging rightly, that we may judge with 
all the Dirpatch and Addrefs imaginable. We ought to chuie, 
of two Things that are not certain, that which may do ui the 
Jeaft Damage, if we (hould be deceived. 

28. But, in Phiiofophical Things, wc proportion ©ur Af- 
feni to the Degree of Probability ; fo that to a weak Probabi- 
lity we give a weak Affent, a ftronger to one that is of greater 
Force, and a full and perfe£l one to that which comes up to 
Evidence. For to acquiefce intirely, as iii Truth, in a Pro- 
portion which is obfcure, by reafon of kimt Appearance of 
Truth, is to throw ourfelves into manifift Danger of Error. 

29. But we muft not in all Things require a Mathematical 
E'vidence, iince thiatcan only l^ive place in abibaded or ge- 
neral, and adequate or pcrfe^ Ideas, all wbofe Relations imd 
Parts wc know : But we ought in Matters of Fa3 to acqiuefce 
is a iViV^/ E'vidence, or the higheft Step or Degree of Probar 
bility, as we have defcribed it in this Chapter, 
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CHAP. V. 

Of doubtfuU fufpelied of Fajfttyy and fdfe Pra^ 

'pofitions. 

1. np^Hofe Things are dubious in general, in which theiy 
J are no evident Marks of Truth or FaKhood. Wc 
{bmetimes difcover fome few Circumdances in Things whicb 
ufe to produce Probality, without being joinM to any otheili 
which may excite any Sufpicion in us. Such are many an* 
rient Hiftories, which we cannot rejeft, becaufe wc find ia 
them fome Things which have the Appearance of Falfhood ; 
nor yet admit as undoubted, becaufe they have not Evidence 
of Truth. Thus the Chim/e Hiftory of their mpft aiK^ent 
Kings, efpecially of Tohz, who liv'd foon after l^oah^ we can- 
not be certaiQ of its Truth, nor accufe them of FaKhood. In 
like manner, we could neither condemn as falfe, or aflert as 
true, that there are in the Univerfe many Inhabitants more 
than Mankind, and that fome Planets are the Refidence of 
hajSpier, and others of 'more unhappy Narives. 
' 2. Thifre are fometimes certain Circumftances which ufe to 
Mtend A FaUehood, mixt with others^, that are not impro- 
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faable ; but in fach a manner, that th^ latter are either more 
numerous, or of greater Weight. There occur in the Fables 
of the Greeks the mod ancient Accounts or Reports of that 
Nation ; there are many manifeft Lyes or Falfhoods, yet if 
we narrowly inquire into them, we fhall obferve many Cir- 
cumilances, which (hew that it is highly probable that mod of 
thofe Things happened to the old Inhabitants of ancient Greece^ 
which gave occaiion to the Rife of thofe Fables ; fo that thofe 
Things whidi are told by the Poets are not all falfe, but that 
it is very difficult to diflinguiih the Truth horn the FalQiood. 

3. There are other Things in which the Reafons for our 
believing the Truth or FaKhood are equal. Many Authors 
pafs this Judgment of the Giants^ and Gigantic Bones, which 
are faid to be found in many Places. Of the fame Kind are 
moft of thofe Stories of the Apparitions of evil Spirits, ^c. 

4. Secondly, Thofe Proportions are fufpeded of FaKhood, 
in which there are more and more weighty Marks or Signs 
of Fal/hood than of Truth, tho^ even thofe Signs be not for- 
cible enough to compel our Affent. Thefe Signs are oppofite 
to thofe of Probability^ from whence they may be eafily ga- 
thered. 

5. We moft obferve here the fame Cautions which we have 
ddrrer'd about the probable Propoiitiom : That is* that wm 
doubt of the Doobtfol, and maintam our Sufpicion of thofe 
which are fufpedled of FaKhood. It would be equally ra(h 
and inconiiderate, to confound them either with thofe which / 
are evidently falfe, or evidently true. Nor ought they to b^ 
confounded with each other, as if where-ever there were any 
light OccafioQ of Doubt, there were a Neceflity of fufpeding 
FaKhood. 

6. We may juftiy call in doubt thofe Proportions which art 
oppoHte to any Mathematical or Moral Evidence, It is there- 
fore falfe, that a Human Body, fome Feet in Length, can be 
contained in a thin Bit of Bread ; and of the fame Nature woul4 
that Propoiition be, ^vhich fhould deny that there were evfiv 
fuch a City as Rome. 

7. But tho' ihb be the Nature of falfe Propofitions^ yet is \% 
not always equally known ; and for that Reafon, mifled by the 
Liberty of giving our Aifent to obfcure Ideas, we often afTcrl 
that as a Truth, which is falfe : Yet we can never own that fot 
a Truth, the Falfity of which is fully known to us ; for Truth 
and Faljhood are oppofite. 

8. The Univerfal Origin of the Error (and in which all 
others ;are contained) of believing that which is ftlie to be true, 
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IS derived from that Liberty we have mentioned ; by means of 
which we give our Affent to Things that are obfcure, as if they 
were perfpicuous or plain : But there are other particular Caufes 
of this Error, which are fomething lefs general, and which arc 
worth our Notice, that we may be aware of them. 

9. Firfty Sometimes thofe who are to deliver their Judgment 
think not of fuch Reafons, or Arguments, which yet are in the 
Nature of the Thing. If Judgment be given then, it is four 
to one but he errs. Thus, fliould any one attempt to judge of 
the Elevation of the Pole, without proper Inibuments, unlefs 
he had Information of it fome other way, he may well be de- 
ceived ; or if he hit on the Truth, it will be more by Chance 
than any Certainty derived from his Art. The fame may be 
fciid of determining of Nations Without knowing the Hiiiory 
of them, and the like. 

I o. Secondly y The Ignorance of thofe who argue, is another 
Occafion of Error, who often have not improved their Wit and 
Judgment by Study and Application. Thefe will not give their 
.Affent, tho' the mofl weighty and forcible Reafons are pro- 
duced, which would prevail with Men of Judgment and Skill, 
becaiife they have never learnt to reafon well, nor ever apply'd 
tiieir Minds to underftand the Rules of Art. Thus wc crcry 
X>ay find, that mo(l. Mechanic Tradefmen, who employ their 
Time in Manual Pperations for the Support of- Life, reafon 
^try foolilhly on thofe Things which are out of their own Em- 
ployments, admitting very filly and trifling Arguments as folki; 
rejeding thofe which are really fo, as vain and of no Force. 
Ihis is mod obfervable in Religion and Party- Matters, in 
which the Mob liftens to any thing (hat is prodigious with 
thirfty Ears. Nay, Men of higher Stations, Men of 'Quality^ 
v«rho wade their Lives in Luxury and Fleafure, negle£l their 
Judgment fo far, that they fcarce know or remember any thing 
bcfides what they learn from that Inftrudrefs of Fools, Experi^ 
ence ; and are eafily drawn into the moft abfurd Opinions, by 
the Addrefs of cunning Men, who have Art and iGiowledge ; 
of which we have too frequent Examples, both Ancient and 
Modern. 

1 1 . The Third C^ufe of Error is. That Men often will not 
make ufe of thofe Arguments of Truth and Faljhood^ that are 
or may be known ; which arifes from PafSons. Impatience of 
Labour (for Example) will not let them give themfelves the 
Fatigue of obferving the long Connexion of various Reafons 
and Arguments, which all make their Dependance on each 
other^ or wait for the neceflary Number of Expenmena, 
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which a thorough Knowledge requires ; and fo they p^fi their 
Judgment, before they are thoroughly acquainted with the 
Subjeft. Another Reafon of this precipitate Judgnient, is our 
Lttft of Fame and Reputation, which we are over-hafty to enjoy, 
while we ^vould feem to be learned, before we really are To. 
The Hate of forae particular Man or Se6l makes us condemn 
them, without Inquiry, or hearing their Arguments on any 
Account whatever. OJF this (not to go fo far back as the 
Heathens) we have frequent Examples, both among the Ancient 
and Modern Chriftians. 

12. The Fourth Source of Error is the fallacjous Rules of 
Probability, which may be principally I'eferr'd' to four' Heads 
or C^laffes, which we tranfiently noted in our t)ifcpurfe of 
Probability. , 

13. The Firft is doubtful Opinions^ which ^hen admitted 
ascertain, produce various other Errors, when ^hey pro^e to 
be falfe themfelves. Thus, allowing that thpfe were real 
Miracles which are told us by the Monks of former Ages, a% 
being done at the Tombs or Images of fome Saints^ 'it follows, 
that they are in the right who make Pilgrimages 'to fuch Shrines^ 
and worQiip fuch Images. And from thefe many tnpre Errors 
would enfue, for many Confequences are '. deduc*d^ from one 
Principle. 

14. The Second is of recei'v^d Opinions^ which are fuppo^'d 
to be evidently certain, from our having found them from our 
Childhood admitted by all thofe with whom we have liv'd or 
conversed, and whom we have "lovM. For 'tis iio eafy Mattef 
to eradicate, or even render doubtful, an Opinion that Jias 
taken Root in us in our moft' tender Yearis, before wc could 
form a Judgment of them. But Experience has fhewn us, that 
very many Opinions, which have been generally, even univer- 
fally receiv'd, by the greateft and moft exteiifive Nations and 
People, are guilty of the greateft Fallhood ; and whence, by 
Confequence, is bom a numerous Race of Fiftions. Thus, 
when moft of the Remans believed that Romulus and Remus 
were nurs'd by a Wolf 5 that Folly being admitted, it prepared, 
their Minds for the Reception of many other fuch Trifles. 
Thus Trogus Pompeius would enforce the Belief, that one of 
the moft ancient Kings of Spain was fuckled by a Hart, from 
what the Rrmans held about Romulus and Remus, 

15. The third may be referred to i\it Paffions, which pre- 
pare us for the Belief of certain Opinions, or arm us againft 
giving Credit to others. That often feems to us probable, 
10 have which true may be <X Confequence to our Intereft ; for 

M 5 we 
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^e eafily believe what we dcfire^ and as ea£ly hope that others 
think as we do. This is easily difcover^d in our Wars ; we 
fcarce ever believe the blunders of our own Generals^ or the 
Defeats, of our own Annies; on the contrary , we magnify our 
Viflories,' arid the Sloth or ill Conduft of our Enemies. And 
in thefe Things we are fo pofle&'d with Pafilon, that we grow 
angry at thoCe who would gently endeavour to (hew us, on how 
Weak a Bottom we have built thofe Opinions. Thus in panic 
Fears, or any general Terror, every little Report is fufficient to 
throw a People into Confterriation and Defpair. 

16. In Sfeculatinje Opinions^ we believe thofe true, from 
the Truth of which we derive Advantage, or imagine we do. 
There are, and have been, many among the Heathens^ Jf^h 
Mahomet ans^ and^ not a few Chrifiians^ \\ ho pretend to believe, 
or really do, feveral Things, the Belief of which conduces to 
their Benefit. If any Doubts or Scruples arife in their Minds . 
about thefe Opinions, which we cannot difbelieve without 
Trouble or Danger, we ftifle them in their veiy Birth, by 
turning our Mind to, and eniploying it on, fome other Object. 
We eafily are perfuaded to believe thofe Things which will 
bring us Honour and Reputation, but with greater DifHculty 
the contrary : Nay, Men are apt to betray this Paf&on of the 
Mind fo far in Difcourfe, that tho' they profefs that they fee 
and know the T^rutb, yet they difcover a WiUingnefs to believe 
t^e contrary, provided they could be defended by any Aatho- 
jrity. 

17. When any fuch Opinion is admitted by the Choice of 
any 1 aflion, that f^me PaiTion will eadly perfuade us, that what- 
ever is agreeable to that Opinion, and of Ufe to its Confirma- 
tion, is moll true. Thus the Romans having allowed and rc- 
ceiv'd the fuperftitious Opinion of Prodigies, they believed any 
thing of the fanie Kind, eipecially in Tipies of Diflref^ or Diffi- 
culty: And the Pa^ijls having declared for Image -Worftiip, 
or the Popeh Supremacy, with Eagernefs catch hold of any 
Opinion which may conduce to the Proof of them. But there 
are infinite Numbers of this Sort of Error, which has its Source 
from our Palfiohs. - 

18. The Fourth ill Reafbn of Prohahiltty, is drawn from 
Juthori/y, in our too great Credulity in that. We frequently f?nd 
Men, who indeed ought to know perfedly well the Human 
Underftanding, and the Human Faculties, giving Credit to 
^another who ailumes an Infallibility, tho' he has but very vain 
and empty Reafoi^s for his ra(h Prefumption. Certainly Men 
•aght never to yield their Afleot to £mple Authority, unfap* 
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ported by Reafon, when the Point is of Things which we can 
only know by their Relation, even when that Relation has the 
Marks of Truth. 

19. We muft laftly obferve in all thefe Particulars, that there 
is a certain Heap or Complexion of Caufes, which tjirow us 
into Error ; and that we rarely fall into it by the Force of one 
alone. Want of Argument ; Ignorance in our Inquiries into thofe 
which we have ; a NegleB of them, by which we are unwil- 
ling to confider them ; fallacious Reafins of Probability ; taking 
dubious Opinions on Truft for evident Truths j Vulgar recei'vd 
Opinions; the A.^(?»j of the Mind; iveak Authorities i all 
thefe fometimes break in upon our Mind at once, and fome- 
times in divided Bodies, and fo with Eafe bear us down into 
Error, 

20. Againd all this there is one general Caution, which we 
have already laid down j and that is, That we never give our 
full AfTent to any I ropofition, whilft it is dubious or obfcurc ; 
but we fhould, as long as we can, deny our AfTent, and pro- 
portion our Belief of Probability to the Degree, or Approach 
to Certainty or 1 ruth. 

2 1 . But there are fome other particular Antidotes to be dravm 
from our Confideration of the Caufes which lead us into Error; 
that is, we ought, with our utmoft Care and Application, to 
examine, on our Inquiry into the Truth or Falfhood of any 
Propofition, whether our Inclination do admit or rejeft it, on 
account of fome of thofe Caufes which we have laid down. If 
we find then never fo little Reafon to fufpefl any fuch Thing, 
we ought to fufpend our Judgment as long as poffibly we can, 
and examine farther into the Matter, and to confult fome other, 
who has not allow'd of this Opinion, from which alone great 
Help has been defiv'd. 



CHAP. VI. 

Of Faitby or Belief. 

I. TT/E havcf faid that Faith or Belief mvf be refen^d to 
VV ^^'^^^ or Opinion^ fo that what we have faid of thefe 
two may likewife be applied to Faith, 

2. Faith or Belief in general, is faid to be that Aflent we 
give to a Propofition advan^ty another, the Truth of which 
wc gather, not from our oWii immediate Reafoning or Expe-'^' 

rieace 
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rience, but believe it difcover'd by another. It may be di- 
ftinguifli'd into blind and feeing. That we call blind Faitb^ by 
which we give our Affent to a Propofition advanced by another, 
of whofe Veracity we have no certain and evident Reafon or 
Proof ; and this Belief or Faith is altogether unworthy of a 
wife Man. The feeing Faith is that by which we give our Af- 
fent to a Propofition advanced by one who can neither deceive, 
nor be deceived ; bat the more evident the Proof of this is, fo 
much the more flrong and vigorous is the Faith or Belief. 

3. Faith has likewife been diftinguifh'd into Di'vine and 
Human. By the firft we believe what is affirm'd by Godi by 
the latter, what is told us by Man. When we are equally con- 
vinced they are the Words of God, as of Men, the Di'vine 
Faith is ftronger than the Human ; becaufe we have vaftly 
Wronger Reafons to believe, that God can neither deceive, or 
be deceived, than thofe which would perfuade us the fame of 
any Man. But when there is any Doubt, whether or no any 
Propofition is declared by God ; or that God has commanded, 
that we fhould believe fuch a Thing ; the Faith can be no 
ftronger than the Reafons on which it is founded. Yet fome- 
timcs the Reafons or Motives of believing Men, are of fuch 
Weight and Force, that being perfeftly underftood, they equal 
a Mathematical Evidence j and then the Human Faith is a$ 
folid and unftiaken as the Di^vine, becaufe, on both fides, wc 
find an equal Neceffity of giving our Aflent. 

4. But fince that which is properly calPd Divine Faith is 
immediately dire<3;ed to God himfelf affirming fomething, no 
Man can pretend to fuch a Faith, but a Prophet, to whom 
God has immediately fpoken. But all our prefent Faith de- 
pends on the Teftimony of Men, of whofe Veracity, however, 
we have the moft certain Proofs, tho' much of their Force de- 
pend on our Knowledge of Hiftory. 

5. From hence we hnd, that all Faith or Belief has its Foun- 
dation on Reafoning, which cannot deceive us, when it nc- 
celTarily compels our Aflent. Thofe to whom God immedi- 
ately reveal'd his facred Will, believM him for certain Reafons, 
and not with a blind Aflent j that is, becaufe they knew he 
could not deceive. We at this Day believe them, or rather 
their Writings, for certain Reafons, which oblige us to believe 
all undoubted Hiflories. 

6. We might here go to fartlier Particulars about Faith in 
-Revelations, which are neither unprofitable, nor unpleafant; 
but fince they more properly belong to Divinity, we fliall pais 
them by. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of Divijion. 

I. TT7 HEN we difcourfe of any compounded Thing, or 
W Idea, we ought to confider its Parts feparately ; elfe, 
while we confound the diftind Parts and Properties, we pro- 
duce Obfcurity : But this is avoided by Di'viftcn, which enu- 
merates the diflindl Parts of the Thing that is the Subjcdl of our 
Condderation. 

2. Di*viJion is defined, I'be Difiribution 9/ the Whoie into all 
it contains ; but the Whole has a double Signification, whence 
alfo Divijion is double. 

3 . That is a Whole^ which coniifts of integral Parts ; as 
thofe Subftances which are compofed of various Parts, fuch as 
the Human Body, which may be divided into its feveral Mem- 
bers ; and this Di^ifi&n is call'd Partition, 

4. But there is another H^hole^ which is properly a certain 
abltradl Idea, which is common to more Things than one, as 
the Uni'ver/als ; or a compounded Idea, which comprehends the 
Subdance, and its Accidents, or at leaft moil of its Accidents/ 
The Parts of this Whole are called fiibjeSli've, or inferior, 

. 5 . This Whole has a triple Di<vifion, The firft is, when the 
Kind or General is decided by its Species, or Particulars, or 
Differences ; as when Suhftance is divided into Body, and Spirit 
into Extended and Thinking. The fecond, when any thing is 
divided into feveral ClafTes or Forms, by oppofite Accidents, as 
when the Stars are divided into thofe which give their own pro- 
per and unborrowed Iiight ; and thofe of opake Bodies, which 
refleft the Light of the Sun. The third is when the Ac- 
cidents themfelves are divided according to the Subjects in which 
they inhere ; as when Goods are divided into the Goods of the 
Mind, Body and Fortune. 

6. There are three Rules of a good Dinfijion : The firft is, 
'That the Members of the Divifion intirely exhauft the mjhcle 
Thing that is di^vided. Thus, when all Numbers are divided 
into equal and unequal, the Divifion is good. r- 

7. The fecond Rule is. That the Mctnbers of the Divifion 
ought to be ofpofite ; as the Numbers equal and unequal are. 
But this Oppofiuo^ ni^y be made by a iimple Negation ; as, 
corporeal^ not corporeal \ or by poiitive Members ; as, extended^ « 
thinking. And this laft Di'vijion is elleem'd the better of the 

two. 
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two, becaufe by it, the Nature of the Thing is better made 
known. 

8. The third Rule is, nat one Member of the Divifion ought 
not to be fo contained in rnothery that the other can be ajJirnCd 
of it ; tho* otherwife it may be in fome manner included in it, 
without any Vice or Fault in the Di'vifion. Thus Extcnfion 
(Geometrically con£der'd) may be divided into a Line^ Sut' 

face, and So/id; tho* the Line be included in the Sttrface, and 
the Surface in the So/id; becaufe the Surface can't be call*d the 
So/id, nor the Line the Surface. But Numbers would be very 
£iulci]y divided into equa/, unequal, and the fxth, becaufe /i^r 
is an equal Number. 

9. For the Sake of Order and Perfpicuity, when we have 
found the Di*vifon, we muft take Care to conceive it, fo, that 
it do not produce Confuiion and Obfcurity. When we examine 
into the Nature of any thing, — the Divifion mufi not be made 
into too many, or too general Members ; for by this Means difliD^l 
Things would be confounded together. Thus ihould any one, 
who was about to inquire into the Nature of all the Bodies 
which are known to us, divide them into thofe which are in 
this our Earth, thofe without it, and then, without any mher 
Subdivifion, proceed to his Inquiry into their Nature, be miift 
without doubt find himfelf confounded. 

10. 'ihe Members ought by no Means, unlefs the SuhjeS nettf" 
farily require it, to be too unequaL Such a Divifion is theirs 

who divide the Univerfe into Hea<ven and Earth ; for the Earth, 
in comparifon of that vafl Expanfe in which the Mknets and 
fixt Stars are contained, which is callM Heaven, is lefs than a 
Point. For 'tis plain, that fuch a Divifion would difturb the 
Mind, whether we were fearching after Tru^, or teaching 
Truth difcover'd to another. 

1 1 . But we muil take heed on the other hand, left, nvhile nm 
endia^vour to make the Parts equal, nme do not, as ive mr.y fay, 
offer Violence to the Nature of Things, by joining thofe *whicb art 
really feparate, and f par u ting thofe ixhich are really j^n^d tw^ 
get her. We mofl, therefore, have a nice Regard to the Con- 
nexion of Things, left we violently break afunder thofe 
Tnings which are clofely united; and join thofe together which 
have no manner of Connexion with one another. 

12. We muft farther take Care not to make our Divifion too 
minute, left the Number of the Farts burden the Memory^ 
and defboy the Attention ; which is a Vice utterly to be avoid- 
ed by thofe who would reaibu wdl. 

13. Aim 
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13. Another Fault of Divijum is, when indead of dividing 
real Parts of a Thing, we only enumerate the different Signi- 
fication of Words. 



C H A P. VIII. 

Of Definition •, and firftj of the Definition of tht 

NAME. 

I. 'rv£^ff///V» is double ; one of the Things and one of the 
_LJP. l^ame. The firft we cftcem the Natdre of the Thing % 
the fecond explains what Signification we give to any Word or 
l^ame ; of the laft here, referring the firft to the next Chapter. 

2. Since we do not always think to ourfelves only, but are 
obliged frequently to convey the Sentiments of our Minds to 
others, either in Words fpoken or written, or be informed in 
the fame Manner of thofe of other People, which otherwife we 
know not ; we may lead others, or be led ourfelves, by others, 
into Errors, by the Ambiguity of the Terms or Words that 
are made ufe of by either, unlefs we explain what we mean by 
fuch ambiguous-Words, by others that are not ambiguous. 

3. We mean not here by Definition of the 'Nanny the decla- 
ring the Ufe, or Signification of Words according to Cuflom \ 
We feek not in what Senfe others ufe any Word, but in what 
Senfe we ihall make ufe of it in our future Difcourfe. 

4. We fhall obferve, that the Signification which we defign 
to give any Word, depends intirely on our Will and Pleafure ; 
for we may affix wliat Idea we pleafe to any Sound, which 
in itfelf fignifies nothing at all. But the Definition of the 
Thing fignified by any Sound, has not this Dependence on- our 
Will and Pleafure ; for fiuce its Nature is certain and deter- 
mined in itfelf, our Words cannot make any manner of Altera- 
tion in it. 

5. Secondly ^ Since the Definition of the Name is intirely at 
our Will and Pleafure, it cannot be calPd in queilion by any 
one elfe. But then we are to give always the fame Senfe to the 
fame Word, to avoid Miilakes, for which End we define our 
Terms. 

6. Ibirdly^ Since the Definition of the Name is not to bc 
call'd in queilion, *tis plain, it may be made ufe of, like an un- 
doubted or lelf evident Maxim, as the Geometricians do, who, 
more than all Men befide, make ufe of fuch Definitions ; but 

1 
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we muft take care, left we think, therefore, that there is any- 
thing in the Idea affixed to that defined Term which may not 
be controverted. It is an undoubted Principle, that feme one 
has defined fome Word in fuch a Manner ; bat what he thinks 
of the Thing, is no undoubted Principle. Thus, if any one 
ihould define Heat to he that lAjhich is in thofe Bodies nvhicb beat 
usy and that it is like that Heat ivbicb tve feel ; no Man could 
£nd fault with the Definition, as far as it exprefTes what he 
means by the Word Heat ; but this does not hinder ns from 
denying, that there is any thing in the Bodies that warm us like 
what we feel in ourfelves. 

7. From what has been faid, 'tis plain, that the Definition 
of the Name is of great Ufe in Philofophy ; yet we cannot con- 
clude from thence, that all Words ought, or indeed can poffibly 
be defined ; for there are fome fo clear (to fuch who underiland 
the Language we ufe) and of fuch a Nature, that they cannot 
be defined ; as the Names of all fimple Ideas, as we have 
fhewn under that Head. 

8. Moreover, where the received Definitions are fuffidendy 
clear, they ought not to be changed, becaufe thofe who are ac- 
cuftom'd to the received Ufe, will underiland us better, and 
we ourfelves run not fo great a Rifque of Inconftancy in not 
preferving our Definition. It is manifeft, that- Words arc bet- 
ter underftood, to which we have been long us'd to affix certain 
Ideas, than thofe to which new ones are to be joinM^ and we 
better remember the Senfe of One, than of Two. 

9. From hence likewife it follows, that we ihoulo, as little 
as poiTible, depart from the received Senfe, when we are ne- 
cefTarily obliged to forfake it in fome meafure ; for we fooner, 
and with more £afe, accuftom ourfelves to Significations of 
Words that are near, or related to thofe which are already ad- 
mitted, than thofe which are plainly remote, or us*d in a quite 
contrary Senfe. 

10. But this, as we have hinted, muft be obferv'd above 
all Things, that we ahvays keep to the Definition which- we 
have once irade ; elfe we confound our Hearers or Readers, • 
and fall into feeming Contradiction, which renders our Dif- 
courfe unintelligible. 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. IX. 

Of the Definition of the THIN G. 

THE Definition of xJti^'Same depends intirely on our 
Will and Pleafure, but the Definition of the Thing 
we have no Power over ; for we can by no means affirm that 
to be in a Thing or Idea which we confider, which is not in it. 
Definition is ufually divided into accurcte, and lefs accurate ; the 
firft is properly Definition, the fecond Dtfcr lotion, 

2. A Definition^ properly fo calPd, explains the Nature of 
the Thing defin'd, by an Enumeration of its principal Attri- 
butes ; of which thofe that are common to others with tiie 
Thing defined, is calFd the Kind or General ; but thofe which 
arc peculiar to the Thing defined, the Difference. Thus a 
Circle may be defin'd, a Figure ivhofe Circumference is e^very- 
*tvb€re equi-eiiftant from the Centre ; The Word Figure is the 
Kiiid or General, as being a Name common to all other different 
Figures, as well as to a Circle; the reft are the Difference^ fmce 
they diftinguiOi a Circle from all other Figures. 

.3, Bttt. Defcription is an Enumeration of many Attributes, 
and even thofe which are accidental. Thus, if any one is de- 
fcrib-d by his Deeds or AAions, or his Sayings or Writings; 
as if we fhould, inftead of naming Arijiotlt, fay, ihe Phik/o- 
pber, nvho obtains a Monarchy amorg the School- men ^without a 
Partner, 

4. Individuals cannot be defin'd, becaufe tho' we know not 
their effential Properties by which they differ from others of 
the fame Spe^es, we muft remember likewife, that the inmoft 
Nature of Subftancei is- unknown,, and therefore' they cannot 
be defined. Hence *tis plain, that only the Afiwt/ whofe whole 
Nature is known to us, can only be explained by a certain and 
properly call'd Definidon. 

5. There are three common Rules of a Definition \ the firft 
is, that the Dtfinition fi^ould he adequate to the Thing defined ; 
that i?, agree to all thofe Thing which are contained in the 
Species which is deigned. The fecond, That the Dtfinition 

J/ouId be proper to the Thing defvied ; for when the Definition 
makes us know the Thing defined from all other 7'hings, it muft 
be proper and agreeable to the Thing defined. The third, 
fmce we make ufe of a Definition to make known a Thing to 
another, which he knew not before, The D.finition ought to be 
clear ^ and more eafy and obvious than the Thing defined, 

6. Here 
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6. Here we mull agab admonUh the Reader, not to con- 
found the receiv'd OeliDtdon of die Name wkh the Definition 
of the I'hing. For this Reafon the Defiailion of the Thing 
cannot be exprefled in Words plainly fynoBjTDOus j as if any 
one Ihould alk what is the Supreme Deity f And we fliould 
anfwer, the Supreme God : fince the latter explains no more 
the Nature or Attributes of that God, than the former. 

7. From thele Obfervations we find, that Definition can 
only have place ia compomid Ideas, and is only the Enome- 
raiion of the chief fimple Ideas of which they are componndedi 
but fimple Ideas cannot be deGn'd, becanfe there can be no 
Bniuneration. He who knows not what that is which we call 
Heat, will only learn it by Experience, or fome fynonymous 
Words, or Ibme Word of another Langoage, or by CircumlO' 
cution, by which the Thing is fhewn, not defin'd ; u if we 
ihould fay,. Tiaf it oi'^j a Smfatian, lobicb iMt fivd luhtn vh 
fit iy the Firi, er 'waH in the Sunpuae : By this we Ihould Oieff 
what Thing it was to which we gave that Name, bat nevs 
.explain its Nature. For, Ihould any one want that Senfe by 
vhich we have that Seniacian, he would no mere nnderfland 
what we meant, than a Man bom blind what was a Green Oo- 
Jour, by telling him it was that Smlation we h^ve when we be* 
Iwld tJwG^i in the Fields. 
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C H A P I. 

Of METHOD, htb of Refolution and 

Compofitiori. 

Aving Gonfider'd our ilmple Perceptions, and the.feveral 
Sorts of our Ju(Jginents, and (hewn how in them we 
condud ouri'elves to avoid Errors; it remaios, that 
we ihew in what Manner our Judgments fhould be difpos'd, 
that we may the fooner, and with the greater Safety, arrive at 
the Knowledge of 'I ruth. This iPart of Logic is call'd Me^ 
/Jboif, whichy contrary to the Cudom of the Schoob, I fhall treat 
with Diligence, as more conducive to the Knowledge of Truth 
than the following Part of Argumentation, on which, however, 
they were more prolix. 

2. Since mod Truths which fall under our Examination de- 
pend on the Knowledge of others, from whence they are de« 
duced by a certain Chain of Confequences, it is not fufficient 
to have delivered the Rules by which we know to what Pro- 
portions (feparately confiderM) we may give our AiTent ; we 
muft alfo (hew, how they are to be difposM amone themfelves, 
in regard of each other, that by them we may defcend as it 
were by fo many Steps to Truth, plac'd, according to the old 
Proverb, in the Bottom of a Well. 

3. Method is twofold; one is of Refolution y by which Truth 
is generally fought after; the other of Compofitioriy by which 
the Truth now found out is taught or imparted to another. 

4- ^ 
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4. In the Method of Refilution we proceed from fome par- 
ticular known Truth, to others which oelbng to lome particu- 
lar or fingular Thing. In the IVjcihod of Compojithn we pro- 
pofe feme certain general Truths, I \ni which we deduce par- 
ticular Trurhi, 

5. If in the Method of Refolutioj, - • cropofe any Maxims, 
it is not immediately in the beginning ?c' all together, and 
but once, but only a? they are neceflary . •-* lio finding out the 
Truth 5 on tiie contrary, in the Method oi ( ^pofition they are 
proposed all together in the beginning, before : jre is any need 
of them. 

6. Thefe two Methods diiFer from each other, as the Me- 
thods of fearching our Genealogy, defcendipg from the An- 
ceftors to their Pollerity ; or on the contrary, by afcending from 
the Pofterity to the Anceftors. Both of them have this hi com- 
mon, that their Progreflion is from a Thing known, to that 
which is unknown : Thofe Things which are known, by both 
are fet in the Front, or firil Place, that by them we may (by 
certain Confequences deduced from them) be able to arrive at 
thofe which are not known ; and then all this Chain of Confe- 
quences in both, coniifl of Proportions connected with each 
ether. 

7. And thefe following Things are furomarily reqoirM io 
Both, that Error may be avoided. Firft, That no Propofitkm 
:be admitted as true, to which you can deny your Affenty^ oir 
which is not evident. Next, the Connexion of the following 
Propofition to the foregoing, in every Step of the Progreffion, 
be likewife evident or neceflary ; otherwife, if in a long Chain 
of Propositions we admit but one Propofition or Conieqaence 
that is doubtful or falfe, whatever was diredly deducM from 
thence, mull of necei&ty be either dubious or falfe. 

8. To make this plainer, we (hall firft propofe an Example 
of the Method of Refolution^ and then one of that of CompO' 
Jition. Let us fuppofe this to be the Queftion, Whttber on tti 
Suppojition cf Man's Exiftence^ lue can prtme^ that God does exifif 
To refolve this, our Method mud be thus : (i .] Human Kind, 
which now inhabit the Earth, did not always exid, all Hiftoiy 
whatever ftill fixing a Beginning to Mankind : This they do not 
only ai&rt in exprefs Words, but by the whole vSeries and Coorfe 
of what they treat, make it manifed, fince there is no Hiftoiy 
which pretends to give us an Account of more than about 6000 
Years. (2.) If human Kind did not always exift, but had a 
Beginning, there is a Neceffity that there fhould be £ 
other Caufe of its Exigence ; for from nothing, hothintc 
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arife. (3.) Whau . ; that Caufe is, it mull have at kail all 
tiofe Properties, vv/ncu we find in ourfelveii ; for none can give 
what he has not hiofelf.. (4.) Farther, there is a Neceflity 
that there fhould be in this Caufe Properties which arc not in 
us, fince he could do that which we cannot do ; that is, make 
Man exift, who before had no Being, or that the Mind and 
Body of Man fhould begin to exill, which Power we by no 
means find in ourfelves. (5.) We find that we liave the Power 
or Faculty of Underftanding and Willing, and a Body which can 
be mov'd various ways. (6.) Therefore, there niufl be thofc 
Properties, and many far more excellent in the Caufe of Hu- 
man Kind, fuch as the Power of drawing out of nothing or 
making fomething to exifl, which had before no Exiilence at all. 
(7.) But this Caufe either exifls ftill, or has ceas'd to be. (8.) 
If he docs not ftill exift, he did not exift from Eternity ; for 
whatever exifted from Eternity, can neither by itfelf, or by any 
other Caufe, he reduced to Nothing. (9.) If it did not exift, 
it muft have been produced by fome other ; for whatever has a 
Beginning, muflr be generated by fome other. Then would the 
fame Queftion return of the Producer, which may be thus ge- 
nerally rcfolved : AH Things that are, had a Beginning, or they 
had none. Thofe which had a Beginning, were produced by 
Caufes which had none ; therefore, if there be any Thing that 
docs exift, there are eternal Caufes. (lo.) It muft therefore be 
confefs'd, that there is fome eternal Being, which has in itfelf 
all thofe Properties which we find in ourfelves, and infinitely 
more, whether he immediately created us by himfelf, or by any 
other Nature ; which is not here the Queftion. (n.) If this 
Caufe of Human Kind do ftill exift, the fame Rcafoning would 
return which we ufed in the 9th and 10th Steps of our rro- 
greflion. (12.) Therefore, it neceffarily follows from the Exiftence 
of Human Kind, that God does exift, or fome eteinal Caufe, 
which mediately or immediately created Mankind. 

9. Thus by the ?4e Jiod of Rrfcluiio7i we prove, or rather find 
out the Exiftence of a God. And we may teach or convey this 
Truth thus found out to others, by the Method of C»w/)^//<?», 
in this manner : (1.) All Beings have a Beginning of Exiftence, 
or they have none. (2.) Nothing can come out of nothing, or 
begin to exift by its own Power, when it had no Exiftence. (3.) 
All thofe Thing?, therefore, which had a Beginning, muft be 
produced by fome Being that had no Beginning, (4.) Human 
Xind had a Beginning. (4.) Itwas therefore produced ntediarcly, 
or immediately by fome eternal Caufe. (6.) That Cauic we 
call Oadi and therefore Human Kind 'were created by God, 

io. All 
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10. All thefe Propofltions, as we have obferved, ougfit iti 
both Methods to be nicely examined, that none be admitted as 
certain and known, which is not fo ; and that no Confequence 
be did in, which is not neceffary. Having fo done, we may 
know that we have found the Truth, or are taught the fame by 
•thers. 

1 1 . There are fome Helps to be had for the more eafy Per- 
formance of this Taik, and which are to be taught more di- 
din^lly, or with greater Care and Confirmation, becauAi on 
them depend the whole Eafinefs and Certainty of fuch Reafons 
or Arguments as are alledgM. Firft, what ought to be the Dif- 
poiition of the Mind for the more happy Diicovery of Truth : 
Secondly, we (hall deliver the Rules of the Method of Refolu- 
tioni and. Thirdly, thofe which belong to the Method 0/ 
Comfojiiion, 



CHAP. IL 

Of the Necefftty of Attention, and the Means of 

obtaining it. 

I . "IT 7 E have more than once averted, that Evidence is the 
W the Main, or Criterion of Truth. But this Know- 
ledge is not enough to direft our Inquiry after Truth becaufe 
that Evidence is not always to be had, nor does the Mind dif* 
cover it fometimes, without a long Labour and Fatigue, Wc 
mufl, therefore, inquire by what Means we may obtain this 
Evidence in our Thoughts. 

2. It is not enough that we can form Ideas of all things, 
which we c^n conceive in our Minds to come at the. Know- 
ledge of Truth, but the Mind muil confider them with the 
greated and moll lively Attention, if we would obtain a tho- 
rough Knowledge of them. 

3. We have (hewn, that our Judgments are. the Perceptians 
of certain Relations, in which the Mind does acquieice, and 
that our Errors of Judgment arife from it, when it does acquklce 
in obfure Perceptions, as if they were clear, before it hsis with 
fufficient Care examined into their Nature. 

4. In Judgments of the Mind we (hould ufe the fame Me- 
thod as in Judgments of the Eyes, which approach the obfcorer 
Objects nearer, and employ the Help of artificial Lights^ nar- 
rowly looking into them ; fo fhould the Mind in Jadginenti 

rd 
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tin its AfTcnt, till it has with the utmod Attention con« 

1 ; tnrding to the Nature of the Thing into which it in- 

Hence it appears of how great and neceflary ufe At- 

lon is, which is only a long and uninterrupted Conilderation 
•any one Idea, without the Interpofition of any others. 
^. We find that we are much in ore attent, and with greater 
ife apply our Thoughts to the Confideration of thofe Things 

di affe^ us by the Intervention of our Senfes, certain 
es of which are before the Mind, and fuch as excite fome 
rectioB or Faffion, than to thofe whith came into the Mind 
thout any of thefe Things. Thus we are attent in the Con- 
enition of any enlfghten'd Body, in fome Image of a cor- 
real Thing o^r'd to the Inquiry of the Mind ; and in the 
mifderation of a Thing that may bring us Advantage or Da- 
Lge, which (Irikes us with Fear or Defire. 

6. Every one who has try'd it before Ufe has bred a Faci- 
y, Vtk(sw%y that *tis much aK>re difficult to fix the Miiid on 
iiradl Ideas for any I'ime. The Reafon of the Difference is 
lin, becaufe the Mind in other Things finds AfTiflance from 
5 Intervention of the Body, as 'tis afFeded with more fprightly 
d lively Senfations and Images, which will thruft themi*elvefi 

it whether it will or not : On the contrary, in abftrad Con- 
nplation?, and which derive nothing from the Body, cor- 
real Motions obrtruft the Attention while they perpetually 
a1 the Mind to Bodies, at the fame time that the Object of 
i Mind has nothing in icfelf that can much affedl it, or en* 
ge the Attention ; nay, when the Mind is employ'd in thefe 
.lra6l Confiderations, it mufl with all its Force banifli all 
'poreal Images, which croud perpetually upon it. Nor can 
s be performed without Pain, fmce the Law of Nature has 
lig'd the Mind to be in Pain, when Force is offered to the 
dy. 

7. Having laid down this, we muft try whether or no we 
mot increafe the Attention by the Help of the Senfes and ' 
aginative Faculty, even in Things that are merely incor- 
'cal. By what Art this may be done, we fliall (hew hei^e- 
er ; but above all Things we f}K)uld take care that the In- 
ivenience do not arife, whicli ufually follows the Corattio- 
is of the Mind- by the Senfes, Imagination, or PalTions ; 
.t is, when the Mind is fomething more vehemently affeftcd. 
Is tum'd in fuch a manner to the Objeft which affeds it, 
t it takes notice of nothing elte. Then is this Motion fo 
from aiiifting the Attention to Ideas of incorporeal Thing?, 

.t, on the contrary, it proves an Obftade to it. 

8. Hence 
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8. Hence this important Confequence in our Inqaiiy after 
Truth is drawn, that they, who would ferioufly apply them- 
felves to the Search after Truth, fliould avoid, as much as they 
ppilibly can, all the more flrong and vehement Senfations ; fuch . 
as great Noifes, Light too flrorig and glaring, Pain, Pleafure, 
^£, They fhould likewil'e take care that their Imagination 
be not tpo vehemently moved by any Objedl, which fhould in-. 
feft it fo far, as to make them think of it whether they will or 
not ; for by this means the Attention will be frequently inter- . 
rupted. Firft. they ought not to be accuftomed to the iht)nger 
Emotions of the FafTions ; for thofe who experience frequently 
thefe Perturbations, contract fuch a Habit of- Mind, that they 
can fcarce think of any thing elfe but the Objeds of the PaT- . 
fions, or thofe things which have fome Connexion with them ; 
but fmce, for Reafons which we fhall not touch on here, no . 
Man can be intirely exempt from them, they mud make it their 
Endeavours to feek fome Affiilance from thofe unavoidable Evils 
to their Inquiries after Truth. 

9 The Senfes may be of advantage to the prompting the 
Attention, if we make ufe of them as the Geometricians do, 
who exprefs invifible Quantities by Lines, Numbers, and Let- 
ters j for by this means the Mind more eaiily adheres to, at* 
tends, and is fix'd to the Thing which it inquires after; for 
while the Eyes are fix'd on the Figures, the Mind contemplates 
the Thing whofe Signs they are. And this is done with the 
more Safety, becaufe there is no Dangt-r of confounding the 
Figures with the Thing he feeks, there being no Relation be* 
tweeii them, but what he makes. Thus the Swiftnefs and Du- 
ration of any Motion can be examined by the Defcription of 
certain f igurcs, which the Geometrician can never believe to 
be the Thing that is the Subjed of his: Inquiry. 

10. By this means we may, without Danger, make ufe of 
our Senfes in Ratiocination. That is, that we may not be op- 
prefs'd by the Multitude of the Relations that are to be con- 
fidered, they may be exprefs'd on Paper by certain Words. 
Beiides, we give more eafy Attention to \ ropoiitions already 
exprefs'd, and fet down on Paper, than to. their Ideas. . We 
can review more often^ and with more Eafe^ our Marks in long 
Arguments, when we have iix'd the Signs of them on Iraper, 
than when we have them only in our Minds. 

1 1, i'at thefe ought to be look'd oi> as Helps, which may 
be made ufe ot by >oii.'g Beginners, but Ihould not be offer*d 
to thofe of riper Unocrflanding, left they fhould accuilom 
themfelves too much to Uiem, fo that it render the{ii incapable 

of 
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of uixlerftanding any thing without the Affiflance of fome cor- 
poreal Image. 

12. The Faculty which brings the Images of corporeal 
Things to the Mind, is moft (Iridtly united to the Senfes ; and 
thererore belongs to what is faid of the Senfes, and yet affords 
a particular Help to affifting the Attention. For Example, 
when we in iilent Contemplation compare the Ideas with the 
external and corporeal Objefts, we may obfcrve the like in 
the Operations of the Eyes, as in the Adiions of the Mind. 

13. If wc are to explain to others what wo have found out, 
they win give more Attention to a Comparifon, 'han to a bare 
and naked Expofition of the Thing ; they vvjil looiicr appre- 
hend and underftand us, and remember it better. Hence 
arofe the Manner in the remoteft Antiquity of ufmg Fables, 
which was long in Vogue among the orienial Nations. 

14. But here we muft beware of the Error of the Ancients 
in this Particular, which was, while they with too much Zeal 
fought the Attention of the Unfkilful, they had rccourfe to fo 
many Figures and Phrafes drawn from corporeal Things, that 
they ofFer'd to their Minds fcarce any Thing but the Ideas of 
corporeal Beings : So that the Truth being overwhelmed with 
thofe Figures, was perfedlly hid, and cannot, without the 
utmoft Difficulty, be freed from them by the Learned them- 

. felves. 

15. We muft farther be very cautious of avoiding an Error 
too common to the Ancients and Moderns, who fanfied the 
Comparifon, or fome other Figure, wiuch was only to illuftrate 
the Things, was really an Argument to prove them. 

16. That the Pafiions often are Enemies to the Knowledge 
of Truth, no body can doubt, and we have (hewn ; many 
have made a Doubt whether they are ever of any Ufe to it ; 
yet fince they arc liOt evil in their own Nature, they may, by 
good Management, be of great Help to the increafmg the At- 
tention ; nay, perhaps we may fay, that this is never extremely 
(harp without fome FaiTion. Thus we may make a happy Ufc 
of the Defire of Glory, it' we keep it within its due Moderation. 
When this Paffion is alone, it is dangerous ; other Paflions are 
therefore to be excited in us, which ftiould hinder us from fuf- 
fering ourfelves to be borne down by the Defirc of Glory : 
And this is the very Defire of knowing the Truth, which is iii 
the Minds of all Mankind ; for there is no Man that loves to 
be deceived, nor any Man that is plcasM with Ignorance. 

1 7. But we muft, even here, take care that the Defire of 
finding oui th« Trutb be r.ot the only Caufe of our Judgments; 

N for 
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for the Paflions never give any Light to the Judgm^ty but 
only excite our Inquiry after what is advantageous for us to 
know : But the Judgment ought not to be given as long as we 
can with-hold it, in Things of which we can have ^ evident 
Knowledge. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the Capacity of the Mind, and the Means of 

inlarging it. 

I. ^TT £ call that Mind capacious that has many Tdeas be- 

a di^indl Perception of at once, the larger or more capadoos 
is the Mind ; and the fewer, the more narrow we efteem it 
The Capacity therefore of the Mind is inlarged, by contrading 
a Habit or Cuilom of confidering many Ideas at once, widiout 
Confufion* We mean not all together ^ and at once^ that in one 
numerical individual Moment, and one only Perception of the 
Mind, many Things can be diftindlly underllood, fince 'til 
certain that few Things can be diftindly view'd together. Bot 
this Expreflion is to be allow'd the Latitude of meaning a 
\GTY fhort Time; and the Reafon we ufed the Term toge- 
ther, is, that there is no external Menfuration of Timfc, to 
divide the Rapidity of the Mind's Motion from one Thought 
to another. 

2. If any one fliould demand, whether the Minds of all Men 
were alike, except what Difference is made by Education ? -we 
Ihould only anfwer. That we do not certainly know, but that 
Experience gives us a certain Confirmation of two Things. 

3. That fome have fo unhappy a Genius, that it is with 
Difficulty they conceive the Connexion of two PropoiiticHis, 
unlefs they fall on Subjefls with which their Experience has 
been converfant; bat arc perfedUy blind in Contemplation^ 
Dor can in the leaft difcover any Difference betwixt a good and 
bad Ratiocination. Others again have a Mind fomething 'larger 
than this, and can by one View of the Mind con^prehend more 
than one Connexion of Propofitions j but if the DedaAion of 
Confequences be fomething longer than ordinary, they cannot 
extricate themfelves. But then there are fome happy Genius^ 
which can with Eife, if not at one View, yet in a very litde 
Time, and few Thoaghts, comprehend a Jong Chain of l^n>- 

pofitioiis. 
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pofitions. They are neither fatigued nor difturbed with that 
Number of Propofitions which would abfolutely confound fomc 
others. 

4. It is apparent from Experience, in the fecond place, that 
the Capacity of the Mind can be inlarg'd by a frequent Ufe of 
thinking of many Things at once. 'Tis fufficiently known, 
that the young Learners of Geometry, Arithmetic , or Algebra^ 
are at firft difturb'd with the Number of Ideas to be confider'd 
together ; nor can they, without a very painful Attention, un- 
derftand what they read, or are^ taught, by reafon of the 
Number of Ideas which ar« to be confider*d: As for Ex- 
ample, — Thofc who at firft endeavour to learn the Rule ef Di- 
^ifion, are confounded or puzzled by the manifold Comparifon 
of the De^ifor and Di<vidind \ and they are furprized to con- 
fider how the Mailer that teaches them (hall be able at one 
View, or at leaft with very few, to comprehend the Con- 
nexion of fo many Propofitions as are form'd in a long Arith- 
• metical Operation ; yet the fame Students of this Art, after 
they have apply'd themfelves to the Study of Accounts for 
fome Months, comprehend many Operations with Eafe ia 
th«ir Mind, when before they could not take' one. Whence 
'tis evident, that the Capacity of the Mind will admit of an 
Increafe. 

5. If it (hould farther be aili'd, whether the Capacity of alV 
Men could be improved by the fame Methods we may anfwer. 
That Experience has (hewn us, that all fuch who can that way 
improve their Minds, have by it iolarged their Capacity j for 
there are fome, who, from their firft Application, could never 
make any Frcgrefs in thtfe Studies ; but among thofc who arc 
not wholly incapable of thcfe Studies, fome make a fwifter 
and greater Progrefs than others, even from the Beginning, 
whether this be the Efted of the Nature of the Mind or the 
Body. 

6. To come to the Point itfclf ,• whoever has a Defire to 
inlarge the Capacity of his Mind, muft make it his Endeavour 
to have his Attention at his Command, fo as to apply it when 
and to what he pleafcs, which may be obuinM by the Means 
proposed in the former Chapter. For he that cannot be at- 
tentive to a few, will much lefs be capable of underftanding 
many together, and not be confounded by the Mukiplicity of 
the Objeds. 

7. But fincc the Capacity of the Mind, as we have feen, is 
a Faculty within us by Nature, whatever we do to acquire it, 
S.S we havi cxprcfsM it, comes only to this, that by frequent 

N 2 Exercife 
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Exercife we render its Ufe eafy to us. We mull only examine 
on what Objedls it is chiefly exercis'd. 

8. Objeds are of two kinds ; one are Mathematical, the 
other cannot be treated mathematically. Whatever can be 
examin'd in a Geometrical Method (which we fhall deliver 
when we fhall treat of the Method of Compofition; are Mathe- 
matical ; and of this kind are all Things of which we can have a 
perfed Knowledge, that is, whatever belongs or relates lo Modes. 

9. All who have apply'd themrelves to the enlarging the 
Capacity of the Mind, tell us, that it is acquired by the Con- 
fideration of thefe Things. And 'tis certain, that in /Arithmetic 
(to inflance one Part of the MothcmGtics for all) the manifold 
Parts of the Obje6l are fo diftindlly noted, and fo clearly per- 
ceived, that provided the Attention be apply'd, there is no 
manner of danger of our being confounded. In Computation 
or Accompts, there are, firft, as many OhjeSls as Units \ next, 
certain Natncs are imposed (for Brevity's fake) on certain Col- 
lections of Unifs^ without producing any Confufion, how great 
foever the Colle6tion of Uf:its may be ; as one Huntbid^ a 
^houfand, an Hundred thoufaiJ^ a Million, Sec, Laftly, there 
are long Com pari fons of Numbers made in the grofs, without 
coining to any one particular, or alone, but of many collec- 
tively together, and at one. For whether we add or fubtraft, 
multiply or divide, to which all Arithmitic is reduc'd, many 
Numbers are confider'd at once, except only the Number ^ow, 
which confifts only of two Units j but in the Computation oiF 
that, there is not any need of Art. 

10. In Computation therefore, we exercife the Faculty of 
dillinClly underftanding many Things together, which we call 
the Capacity of Genius ; for we fliould Rill remember, that this 
Capacity we fpeak of, ought always to be join'd with this di- . 
ftinft Perception, fmce a confus'd Undei (landing of Things i? 
of no Ufe to the finding out of Truth. 

1 1 . The Confideration of Subftances cannot be mathemati- 
cally difcufs'd ; and we fliould in vain imagine, that in thefe 
the Capacity of the Mind could ever be acquired ; for fincc we 
have no clear Knowledge of particular Subftances, much lefs 
can we know with Perfpicuity a CoUeftion of Subftances toge- 
ther ; we can only confider their Properties, and the Relations 
that there are between them. 

1 2. Hence we may gather, that the Mind cannot be rendered 
more capacious by the Confideration o^ Genus and Sptcies of the 
old Philofophers, who rang'd all Subftances under thofe Heads, 
becaufe it is an uncertain l3iviiion of unknown Obje£ts. 

CHAP. 
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C H A P. IV. 

Of the Laws of the Method of Refolution. 

1 . "|3 Efore we proceed to the Laws of the Method of Refi- 
JD ^^tion, we mufl recal to our Memory certain Maxims 
on which they are built. The firft is what we have more than 
once taken Notice of, i4z, That <we inuft ccnjider Evidence in 
e<very Step or Degree of cur ProgreJJiom in our Reafoning or Ar- 
guments; unlefs we would run the Rifque of falling into Error. 

2 . The next is the Confequence of this. That ive ought to 
reafon on thofe Things only, of ivhich ^uoe ha<ve clear and perfpi- 
cuous Ideas ; or on obfcure Things^ only fo far as nve kntruo them. 
Whence we may gather, that our Reafoning ought to be only 
converfant about the Properties and Modes of Subftances and 
abftradl Ideas, and not about the inmoft Nature of Things 
extremely obfcure. 

3 . The third Maxim i?. That ice ought al'ways to begin from 
the fimph and eafy^ and to d^well 9n them a ^while, before nve 
proceed to Things ccmpoundcd and more difficult ; For we ought 
firft to have a clear Perception of fimple Ideas, elfe we can 
never have a fufEcient Knowledfge of the Compounded. 

4. Thefe general Maxims are the common Principles of both 
the Method of Refolution and Compofticn, For in both Me- 
thods are equally required Evidence in the Degrees or Steps of 
Progreflion, Choice of the Subjeft of our Inquiries, and the 
Knowledge of Things fimple before thofe that are compounded ; 
as will appear from what follows. But now we (hall proceed 
to thofe Laws which are peculiar to the Method of Refolution, 

5. The firft is, Th:jt lue muf clearly and perfc^ly underjland 
the State of the ^icfions proposed. If we propofe any thing as 
the Subject of our Inquiry, it is neceflary, to avoid rambling 
from the Point, that we have a diftind Knowledge or Idea in 
our Mind of the Thing we examine. If the Qaeftion be pro- 
posed by others in certain Words, we ought, before we pro- 
ceed to the Solution, to have a diftinft and clear Knowledge 
of the Meaning of every Word in which it is exprefs'd. 

6. Having now a diftinfl Knowledge of the Subjeft of our 
Inquiry, and the Ideas which are contained in the Queftion 
being now to be compared, another Law is. That woith fome 
Force and Effort of the Mind, one or more middle Ideas mufl be 
difconjer'^d, ivhicb fhould be like a common Meafure or Standard^ 
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hy luhofe Help the Relations het'ween the Ideas to he compared he 
found out, 

7. But when the Queflions are difficult, and (land in need of 
a long Difcaffion, the third Law is, That <we cut off all thai 
has no necejjary Relation to the Truth fought after^ from the 
TBing *which is the ZuhjeSi of our Conf deration. 

8. When the Queftion is reduced to its narroweft Bounds, 
that is, when we diftin61y perceive the Matter in difpute, 
baving rejeded all that does not neceiTarily belong to it, the 
fourth Law is, 1 hc'.t the eom founded ^ueftlon he divided into 
PartSf and thofe to be feparately confedcr'^d in fuch Order^ that 
ive hegin ivith thofe ivhich ccnfifi of the more fimple Ideas^ and 
nenjcr proceid to the more ccmpoundcd, till *we diftinSlIy knew the 
more fimple^ and by RefeSion ha^ue rendered them eajy to our 
Confidcration, 

9. When by Refie£llon we have obtained a diftinft Know- 
ledge of all the Parts of the Queilion, and manage it with E^St 
in our Minds, thus the fifth Law is. That certain Signs of our 
Ideas y comprehended in eftahltjh^ d Tifures^ or in the fiiMeft Words 
that can be, be imprinted in the Mmory, or marked on Paper^ 
left the Mind hanje any more Trouble about them. This Law 
ought chiefly to be obey'd when the Queftions are difficulty 
and confifl of many Heads, tho* it be not unufeful even in 
thofe that are more eafy. By the Help of this Law the Rea* 
foning is fooner concluded, than if they were conceivM in 
many Words and other Signs; and we thus likewife fooner 
diCcover the Connexion of the Parte. 

10. When thofe Things which are neceflary to the Queftioa 
are clear to us, and marked with compendious Signs, and dif- 
pofed in Order ; then muft the Ideas (by the fixth Law) h 
(ompared nuith each other, either by Reflexion alone^ or hy ex* 
prefs Words, When more Things than one are to be compared| 
the Menfory and Judgment receive great Afliftance from Wri- 
ting, which are eafUy otherwife confounded, and we can make 
but an ill Judgment of Things confufcd. 

11. If, after we have compared all the Ideas, whofc Signs 
we have committed to Paper, we cannot yet find out what we 
feek, then the feventh Law fuggefb. That ^e cut off all^ the 
Propojitions, ivhi( h after a full Examination 'we find of no life 
to the Solution of the ^eftion ; thtn ive may again proceed in 
the fame Order in the reft, nuhich is deli'vered in the fix pre* 
eeding La^ws, 

I z. If, after we have repeated this Examination as often as 
it is neceflary, nothing of what we have marked feems to con- 

docc 
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duce to the Solution of the Queftions, weLBxufl confets, that as 
to u?, it is not to be refolv'd, fince whatever we could difcover 
in its Parts, prpve infufEcient to folve it. We oaght therefore 
to throw it intirely afide, or confult fome Perfon more knowing 
in the Subjefl, or better fkiU'd in Inquiries. 

13. Thefe are the* Laws of the Method of Re/olufioft, all 
which are not to be obferv'd in all Qucftions ; for one or two of 
them are fufRcient for fimple Qaeftions, or thofe which confift 
of but few Propositions. But when they are very much com- 
pounded and intricate, we muft often come to the laft, and 
that to be repeated more than once. But this being a Matter 
of very great Importance, we fhall difcourfe of them fepa- 
rately in feveral Chapters^ 



CHAP. V. 

Of the three Maxims on which all Method is built. 

I. ^T7 £ (hall fay nothing more than we have already on 
W the firft Maxim about preferring En)idenc§ in every 
Step or Degree of Kn(ywU/lge ; but we could not but take No- 
tice of it in this Place, both to make appear the Connexion df 
thofe that follow with it, and alfo becaufe it cannot be too much 
inculcated to Men who have been ufed to give their AiTcnt to 
Things that are obfcure. 

2. The next, which is the Confequence of the former, h. 
That ive ought not to reafon on things of.fwhich *we have no dear 
IdfaSy or of oh/cure Things^ as far as they are ohfeure, Wt 
mull not take this Maxim in a Senfe that (hould exclude th« 
Nature of all Things which are yet unknown to us from our 
Inquiries ; for this would be diredWy oppofite to our Defigri, 
by which we aim to open a way to the Difcovery of Truths 
unknown to us. 

3. But we are of Opinion, that a Philofopher ought not to 
reafon on obfcure Things, in a double Senfe: The firft i«. 
That he ought not to chufe fuch Obje£ls of his Contemplation, 
which, it is plain, cannot be difcovered by evident Demonftra- 
tions. (i.) I'hus, 2a Cevcrdil Geometricians have demonilrated, 
the fquaring of the Circle^ and the doubling the Cuhe^ cannot be 
found out. (2.) Thus we cannot difcover what is the inmoft 
Nature of Things ; all we can know of that, is, that Expe- 
rience has (hewn us, that there do co exill in Subflances certain 
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Properties : We (hould therefore rejed the Inquiry into Sub- 
llances, and only confider their Properties. (3.) If we cannot 
find out the inmoft or whole Nature of any one created Sub- 
ftance, much lefs muft we pretend to difcover the Subftance of 
that Supreme Nature which created all the reft. Wc may 
gather, as it were by Experience, from thofe Properties which 
we fee in the Creatures, that they are in the Creator, fince no 
body can give what he has not ; yet we cannot conceive how 
all the real Properties of all Creatures can coexift in God. 

4. The other Senfe of this Maxim is. That no certain Con- 
fequence can be drawn from a Principle that is unknown Or un- 
certain. Tho' this be a Maxim allowed by all PhUofophers, 
both ancient and modern, y«t have they all ofFended againft it, 
jperfuading ihemfelves that they do know their Principles to be 
clear and certain, which yet are often very uncertain, and many 
times not known at all. ' Thus all that we have any clear Per- 
ception of in our Minds, is the Property of Thinking; and 
therefore we cannot pofitively affirm, that there is any other in 
it ; nor, on the other fide, can we deny that there is, becaufe 
there may be fome of which we are ignorant. 

5. But it is here neceJary to take Notice (left any one fhould 
\vreft what we mean by our Mind into another Senfe) that what 
we fay is not to be undcrftood as if we could not deny Contra- 
didions. For 'tis one thing to deny that any Particular is not 
in a Subjeft befides what we fee, and another to deny that the 
fame Thing can be, and not be, in the fame SufajeA at the 
fame Time. Thus we cannot affirm, that there is nothing elfe 
in our Mind befides the Faculty of Thinking, becaufe we dif- 
cover nothing elfe in it ; but we miy, without danger of Error, 
deny that the Mind, whilft it is thinking, is deftitute of Thought, 
fince we clearly perceive that one of ihefe two Propofitions is 
neceflarily falfe. 

6. To obferve the fecond Caution which we have men- 
tioned, we muft necefiarily examine with our utmoft Diligence 
into the Principles laid down, before we proceed to the Con- 
fequences of them. We are taught by the third Maxim, ^Tbat 
'we muft begin icith the Jifnple and cafy Hhings, and d^eii OM 
them fome tme^ before ijoe froceed to the ccmpoundid and difficult. 
Thus we learn Arithmetic ; the Student muft be perfectly ac- 
quainted with, and fix in his Memory the firft four Roles of 
Additiony SuhtraSion^ Multiplication and Dfuijiony before he 
can, to any purpofe, jproceed to the Rule of ^hree^ and the 
following Rules, 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of the jirft Rule of the Method of Refolution. 

I. ALL our Judgments being only the Perceptions of Re- 
l\^ laiions, in which Perceptions we acquiefce, it is hia- 
nifeft, that when we inquire into any thing which is unknown 
to us, we only feek after an unknown Relation. When there- 
fore we fay in the firfl Rule, that ^e muft fetfeSly and clearly 
knoiju the State of the ^eftion proposed ; *tis the fame thing as if 
we fhould tell you, that you are to take particular Care lell you 
fuppofe that Relation the Object of your Inquiry, which does 
by no means come under our Confideration ; for unlefs the 
fought Relation be markM with fome certain Note, we fhall 
neither know what we feek, nor know it when found out. 

2. But if fuch a Relation be plainly and clearly known, you 
may fay. How can we then make any farther Inquiry about it ? 
But then, fay we, can there be any Defire of knowing any 
thing of which we have no manner of Knowledge ? None at 
all. That which is fought, therefore, ought necefiarily to be 
di(iingui(h'd from all things elfc, that we may know it when 
>\e find it, and fo far know it, before we make any Inquiry 
about it. No Queflion can ever be folved, whofe Terms are 
not in fome meafure known to us. Thus for Example, we in- 
quire. What thofe tnxjo Numbers arc, between ivhich there is 

fuch a Relation, cs if you take a Unit from one, and add it to the 
other, they Jhall he equal \ but, on the contrary, if you add the 
TJr.it taken from the other to that from ijohich ym fubt raffed, the 
NumbLr Jhall be double to the other? Tho' the Numbers between 
which there is this Relation be not known, yet they are fo fer 
known, that that Relation ought to be between them, whence 
they are acknowledged as foon as ever they are found out. 

3. When a Queftion is conceived in Words, thofe Worc's 
ought to be diHindlly underftoodj or the Ideas which are fig- 
nified by every Word ought to be throughly known to us. 
All Equivocation in the Terms mud therefore be intirely re- 
moved, left, for one Queftion, as many arife as there are dif- 
ferent Senfes of the Propolition j nor can we apprehend what 
Senfe he that propofes it (if propofed by another) gives his 
equivocal Propofition. 

4. If wc cannot nnderftand all the Senfes of the Words in 
which a Queftion is conceived, we can never know whether 
we have given it a Solution in the Senfe in which it was pro- 
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pofed, which often happens in general Queftions, and the Oc- 
cafion of which is not fufHciently known : Thus we can only 
guefs at the Places in old Authors^ which cannot be folvM but 
by the Series of the Context. 

5. When we have rendered the Terms in which any Que- 
flion is conceived as plain and clear to us as we can, we muft 
apply our Attention to the Confideration of the Conditions, if 
th4cre be any in it. If we underfland not them, the Queftioo 
remains obfcure ; for they often fhew Us the way to (blvc the 
Queflion. If there be none expreiTed or underflood» then is 
the Queftion general, in which we muft obfcrvc thofe Things 
which we have already delivered on that Head : But if the 
Conditions are not expreiTed, but underdood, tho* neceflary, it 
can never be folved, if we have not the Opportunity of aflc- 
ing the Propofer of it what they are. If the Conditions added 
to the Queftion be fuperflcous, and of no Ufe, they muft be 
diftinguilhed from thofe which are necefliary ; for without this, 
we often run after things of no moment, and leave thofe which 
are of Importance and necefiary, without any Notice. 

6. This Queftion may be propofed — To find out tnvo Num- 
hers, one of njchich dffigned ly the Litter A, fl?all he t*wo Umts 
greater than cnothcr drfigtid hy the Letter E ; fo that taking a 
Unit from B, and adding it to Pi, k pall he douhled. The Con- 
dition of the Queftion is conceived in the Words fo that, &c. 
thofe therefore muft have our Attention, becaufe without them 
the Qneftion is not underftood: For the Queftion is not fimply» 
how a Numbei' may be found out greater by two Units than 
another, but fuch Numbers in >^h:ch that occurs which 19 in 
the Condition, which are 7 and 5. 

7. The neccfTary Condition would be emitted in this Qge- 
ftion. Whether a Man, hy putting his Fingi r in his Ear, could 
he rendered fo imvio^cahhy as rot to he able to n^alk till his Fiu* 
gcr he takefi out of his Ear ? A Queftion propofed in thcfe 
Words would be deny'd, becaufe the putting the Finger in the 
Ear cannot render any one immoveable. But this Dificalty is 
removed by adding, That the Man Jhall he fo placed, that his 
Arm jhall emlrace a folid fixt Pillar ^ ivhen he puts a Filler of 
that Arm into his Ear^ 

8. Farther^ fometimes there are idle Conditions annexed to 
the Queftion propofed, which conduce nothing at all to the Mat- 
ter ; as if we ftiould propofe. To make a Man^ anointed tvith 
Pweet OiJ, and croivn^d ivith a Garland, not ahle t$ lie Jtill^ tM 
he fee not any thing that can mo<ve him. Should any one 
Hop at^ and confider the meaning of this part, which &jt, 
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anointed njuitb Jh/oeet Oily and cronvn'd fwifb a Garland^ he 
would fpend his Pains to no manner o^ puipofe, fince thofe 
Words have nothing to do with the Matter : But this is dor.e 
by putting a Man into a Ship driven on by the Winds j or if 
he ^11 from a Tower, or any other high place ; for he will of 
neceffity be moved, tho' he fee not what it is that gives that 
Motion, ilnce he is driven on by a Matter that does not fall 
under the Senfe of Seeing. ' 

9. Nor is this only to be regarded in fuch Queftions as are 
only feignM for the £xercife of the Mind, for the like Cafes 
occur in Things drawn from the Critical Art, and from Na- 
tural Philofophy, and all other Parts of Learning. Thus if 
we examine, what any particular Word does fignify generally 
confidered ? The Anfwcr, tho' true, is very rarely of any con- 
fequence to the Solution of the particular Queftion of, what 
that Word does fignify in any one certain place. If, therefore, 
any one defires to know the latter, he ought not to propofe the 
Queftion in general Terms, but to repeat the Place in which 
the Senfe of that Word, which is fought, occurs ; for Words 
often vary their Senfe by their Situation to another, which when, 
they (land alone, they do not fignify. 



CHAP. VII. 

^be Explanation of the fecond and third Rules of 

the Method of Refolution.. 

I. A L L Queftions may be rcftrred to two Kin^, or Sorts ; 

f\^ that is. Simple or Compounded. All that is neceilarily 
required to the Solution of the iirft, is a diligent comparifon of 
the Ideas of which they are compofed. Thus when *tis &id, 
that a Circle has this Property, that ail the Lines that afc drawn 
from its Centre to its Circumference, are equal : If any one 
doubt of the Matter of Fad, and would inquire into the Troth 
or Falfhood of that Maxim, he need only compare the Idea of 
a Circle, with the Idea of this Property. 

2. But a Compounded QueHion cannot be folv*d without 
comparing the ideas of which 'tis composed, with fome third 
Idea, or many Ideas, for no Man can £nd oat the unknown 
Relations which are the Sulijed of ..this Inquiry, by an imme- 
diate Comf arifoQ of the l^ f» of the Queftion propofcd. There 
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is, therefore, a Neceflity of finding out fome third Idea, or 
more, with which the Terms of the Queftion maft be com- 
pared ; but thefe Ideas ought to be clear and perfpicuous, at 
lead, as to their Relation by which they are compared with 
others. And hence is drawn the fecond Rule of the Method of 
Refoiution, 

3. Examples will make this Matter more plain. If this 
Queftion was propofed. Whether a Thief ought to fyffer Death? 
Since the Idea of a Thief cannot be immediately compared 
with the laft Punifhment, no natural Connexion being between 
thofe two Ideas ; fo that the Idea of a Thief ihould neceffarily 
excite the Idea of that capital PuniQiment: We can't folve that 
Queftion without the Intervention of fome third Idea, with 
which both the others fhould be compared, and that is of Vin- 
dicati've Jufticey or the Knonuledge of the Lanv. And when 
we have made this Comparifon, we fhall fay, *Tis JufHce, for 
the Good of the Commonwealth, that the Thief be put to 
Deaths or undergo fome milder Punifhment. 

4. If again we put the Queftion, Whether a Boy tf fiftetn^ 
heing guilty of Theft fi^ould be put to Death ? The fonner 
Queftion is contained in this : for we muft firft inquire, whether 
any Thief deferve Death, before we fee whether fuch a Thief 
ihould fufFer in that manner. For unlefs the £rft Queftion be 
folv'd, the latter never can. But having found, by the Laws, 
that a Thief at Man's Eftate, by the Law, is to be pot to 
death, we mull farther inquire, whether a Thief of fifteen be 
liable to the fame Puniftiment. Here, therefore, would be an- 
other Comparifon, not of the Boy with the Puniflmient, but 
of the Puniftiment that is to be inflidled, with Juftice, or the 
liaw. , 

5. There may, in this very fame Queftion, occur fevcral 
other Ideas, which muft be compared, becaufe the Benefit of 
the Commonwealth is not a fimpie Thing ; but here, for the 
fake of Inftrudlion, we make the Idea of Juftice a fimpic Idea, 
and of the higheft Clearnefs and Perfpicuity. We farther fop- 
pofe, that there is no Inquiry into the Circumftances of the 
Fadl, which yet moft commonly come into the Confideration of 
the Thing. 

6. But if the Qaeftion was, What Punijhment Jhould be in- 
fit fled on Peter, ivho, ivithout the A*ward of La<w, had hy Force 
taken aiuay n.vhat he fretends is his Due ? Then, at firft hearing 
vtxy many Things offer themfelves to our Confideration. (i.) 
We muft nicely examine, whether he were really the Creditor 
or not, of him from whom he had taken thi» Thing ; in whick 
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Inquiry his Affirmation is to be compared with the Bond, 
Writing, or other Inftruments, if there be any, or with the 
Affidavit, or Oath, or Witneffes, fsrV. (2.) Next, we muft exa- 
mine whether the Sum he lent be as great as he pretends, which 
is by comparing his Oath with the Words of the Deeds, or In- 
ftrument, or of the Witneffes, fifr. (3.) We mud inquire whe- 
ther he took it away, or not. (4.) Whether by Force, where 
we mud hear Witneffes, whofe Evidence mufl be compared with 
manifold Ideas to make out the Truth. (5.) We muft exa- 
mine, whether the Laws condemn all manner of Force on fuch 
an Occaiion, where we muft compare the Fad with the Words 
of the Laws. (6.) What Paniihment the Laws inflidl on that 
Force, which we here fuppofe to have been ufed, without the 
Intervention of the Sentence of the Judge. Before, therefore, 
we can folve this Quettion, What Punifiment Peter muft undergo ? 
we muft many ways compare the middle Ideas with the Terms 
of the Queftion. 

7. But if in this Comparifon we take in Ideas that are not 
very clear, there is the greateft Danger imaginable of Error, 
of which if any one flip in, all the following Propofitions are 
either falfe, or nothing to the Purpofe, and the Conclufion muft 
be abfolutely falfe. 

8. The third Rule is, 7o thrtnv anxjay tvcry Thing from the 
^eftion to be confider'^d^ ivhicb doth not necejjarily belong to the 
Truth that is fought after. This Rule is of manifeft Advantage 
andUfej becaufe whoever does not obferve it, either wanders 
wide of the Matter, and finds not what he feeks, or forms his 
Judgment by foreign Ideas, and gives his Mind a profitlefs Fa- 
tigue. Thus^ in the former Queftion, if we (hould inquire, 
whether Peter were a Denizen or Foreigner, or what are the 
Laws of other Countries on that Head, or the like, 'tis plain 
there could nothing be drawn thence to the Solution of the 
Queftion. 

9. We make ufe of this Caution in Queftions that are con- 
ceived in many Words, either by the Ignorance or Defign of 
hifai who propofes them, to make them the more intricate ; or 
thofe which are taken out of any Writing, which the Writer 
never defigned to propofe with Clearnefs and Perfpicuity. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Jn Explanation of the fourth, fiftby Jixtb and fe- 
venth Rules of the Method of Rcfolution. 

I. *¥ T THEN we have taken away from the QueiHon pro- 
VV ^oitd all that did not, or appeared not neceflarily to 
belong to the Thing inquired after, if it yet remains com- 
pounded fo far as to fall under two or more Heads, fince we 
cannot with Attention examine feveral Things at once, by the 
fourth Rule we are obliged, ( i .) To divide the ^uefiion into its 
federal Heads, (2.) To examine thofe Heads feparately^ in fiub 
a Manner ^ as to begin. m)ith thofe ivhich conjtft of the more ftmpU 
Ideas, (3.) Mnd ne*ver to proceed to thofe Heads 'which are 
more compounded^ ""till lue have hy our Confederation mad$ them 
more femple^ perfpicuous, and eafy to ourfelves, 

2. The Neceffity of this Role is manifefl in the Solution of 
compounded Queflions ; for, firfV, if we confound their feveral 
Heads, we can never have diftift6l Ideas of them ; for Di- 
ilindlion and Confufion are inconfiftent. By that means we can 
never compare the Ideas with each other, as they ought to be 
compared to find out the Truth ; which if we ihould otherwife 
hit on, it would be more the Effect of Chance, than our Skill 
or Underftanding. 

3. We fometimes give the fame Judgment of feveral Ideas, 
tho^ generally fpeaking, the fame Judgment will not- agree to 
feveral. But if we form a Judgment of various Things mixt 
together, without confidering each fingly, we give a general 
Judgment of drfferent Things, which is feldom firee from Error 
in fome thing or other. We may diicover tliat an Author has 
negle^ed his Rules, when, upon a diligent Perufal of his Works, 
we cannot (tho^ the Argument he writes on be not nnknowD to 
us) reduce what he fays to certain Heads : And this we may 
find in feveral of the ancient as well as modem Writers % who 
for that Reafon are not read without DifHculty and Pains. 

4. The fame Jnconveniencies arife from the Ne^aft of the 
fecond and third Cautions of this our fourth Rule. Having (aid 
fomethirg of this in the fifth Chapter , we (hall only add here, diat 
when we arc ^rown fr miliar and acquainted with the more fim- 

* pie Principies of the Q^ieftion propofed, fo far as to have them 

* diilin£l]y in our Minds, we never, in the lead Confequencci 

drawn from them, afBrm any thing contrary to them. On the 
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contrary, when we take but a tranfient View of die more fim- 
ple, and pafs on fo fwiftly to the more compounded, we furely 
forget them, and the lafl prove often contradi^ory to the firft. 

5. The fifth, fixth, and feventh Rules feldom come into 
Ufe in any Art but Jlgebra^ Examples taken from whence 
would foon and clearly declare their Ufe : But they being too 
difficult for thofe who are unacquainted with them, and becaufe 
tve are of opinion that the lame Rules can beneficially be 
adapted to other Arts, we fhall draw our Examples elfewhere. 

6. When we go about the Solution of any propofed Que- 
llion, and to fet down in Writing what feems to us may be 
anfwered to it, it will be of the greatefl Ufe imaginable to 
write the Heads of the QuefUon down in the fcweft Words that 
may be, efpecially if they are many, lefl while we conlider of 
one, the relV, as it often happens by the Multiplicity of the 
Queflions, flip out of our Mind. 6y this Means even an un- 
happy Memory which with difficulty* retains many Heads, 
would find a great Affiflance ; and the Mind, unincumbered 
with other Things, with lefs Pain attends the Confideration of 
Particulars. 'Tis very feldom that all the Parts of a compounded 
ard difficult Quedion, which mufl beconfidered, offer themfelves 
together, and at once. Mofl commonly we mufl confider fome 
time before we difcover all ; and tjhen, if we write not all that 
down which we have firfl found out, while we feek others, that 
flips out of our Memory. But becaufe it would be very trouble- 
fomc to write down many Things, therefore the various Rela- 
tions which are to be confldered, may be exprefifed by fome 
certain Words. 

7. Hence arife two Advantages which are not by any Means 
to be defpifed. The firfl is, that before we write down more 
fully what we have found out on any Queflion, either by Con- 
fideration, or that helped by Reading, by this Art we eafily 
conceive the Order of the Things to be written, and change it 
with equal Eafe, if perchance we find any thing amifs in h : 
The other is, that both the Order and Parts of our Treatife are 
fo fixt in our Memory, by reading over fometimes what we have 
written, that when we come afterwards to fet ^own our whole 
DifTeitation, we do not depart from that Order, nor omit any 
thing whkh is worthy of our Confideration. Otherwife by 
having too great a Confidence in our Memory, we fit down 
to write with our Order and Heads of our Difcourfe only in 
our Mind, many things which occur to us while we are writing, 
like thofe which we have thought, infenfibly divert us from the 
right Track which we defigned to purfue, and m^e us omit 
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what we fhould have difcourfed of, and meddle with thofe 
Things which have nothing to do in the Qucflion before us. 

8. When we have, according to the fifth Rule, exprefs'd 
the Order we have conceived with certain Marks and Signs, 
then, according to the fixth Rule, we diligently consider every 
Propofition that is to be examined. There arc never more than 
two Terms of one Propofition to be compared, before we find 
what Relation is, or is not, between them. This thus found 
out, fhoald in few Words be written down, that the Memory 
be unburden'd of it, and that we may without any Pains read 
over our Traces, and fee what we have found out, and what is 
the Connexion of our Arguments. 

9. When we have written down all the Propofitions that 
were to be examined, and have not, however, found out what 
we fought; the feventh Rule ordains, that we with greater 
Application perufe what we have written, and cut off what- 
ever we find of no Ufe to the Solution of the QuefUon ; and 
commands us then to examine any thing that may Teem of Ufe, 
according to the former Method : For we often, on the %x^ 
View, imagine feveral Things to be plainly neceifary to the 
Solution of the Queflion, efpecially in thofe which are intricate, 
which afterwards we find on our Experiments, by an accurate 
comparing of the Ideas, to be of no manner of Ufe ; and on 
the contrary, that fome Things, which at firft feem'd of no Im- 
portance to the Queftion, on a repeating the Examination, to 
be of that Ufe, as to open the Way to our Difcovery of Truth. 
And this every one will better know by Experience, than by 
any Examples brought from others. 

10. Laltly, If on a frequent Repetition we can difcovcr no 
way of folving the Queftion propofed, we ought to dafli it out 
with oar Pens, as beyond our Power. Or, if in our Inquiries 
we have difcover'd, that there are no Ideas in it by which it can 
be folv'd, we ought to fhew, that it is infolvable in its Nature, 
that no body throw away their Time any more about it. 

1 1 . Perhaps fome may obje^ to this Method, that it is dif- 
ficult : But then they mud refleft that there is no ea£er, and 
that all thefe Rules are not made ufe of in Truths more caiy to 
be difcovered, but only in thofe which are more difficult and 
intricate. But it is much more difficult without this Method to 
find out the Truth, and to know it when difcovered, than to 
ufe this Method, and gather the Certainty of our Difcoveries. 
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CHAP. IX. 

The Rules of the Method of Compofition. 

1. "IT 7 E hope 'tis plain, from the Comparifon we made be- 
VV tween the Methods of Re/olution and Compofition^ in 
the firft Chapter of this Part, what we mean by Compofition. 
That is, that after we have found out the Principles of any 
Truth, or whole Art or Difcipline, we muil feck fome Order, 
by which the Connexion of its Parts may be eafily underftood, 
and the Thing itielf fo prov*d, that having granted the Be- 
ginning, you muft of necefiary Confcquence grant alfo all that 
follows. 

2. There has been no better Way found out, than that the 
general Principles be firft propofed, and, if Neceffity require, 
be proved ; and that their Confequences be fo diipofed, that 
thofe v/hich follow feem to flow as much as pofTibly they can 
from thofe which went before. Befides the gaining by this 
Means the Order and Force of a Demonftration, we avoid a 
great Inconvenience of teaching or conveying any Knowledge, 
which is the Neceffity of Repetition : For if we (hould begin 
from Particulars to come at lad to the Generals, we muft be 
forced to repeat what we know of its General, when we fpeak 
of every Particular, becaufe without the Knowledge of the 
General^ you can never have a certain Knowledge of the Par- 
ticular, 

3. But we muft here put you in Mind, that this Method 
can only be preferved in thofe Things whofe Principles we 
perfe£lly know ; as for Example, Geometry^ which is wh"olly 
employed in the Coniideration of abftraft Modes^ of which our 
Mind has clear and adequate Ideas ; but when the Inquiry is 
into SubftanceSf as in Natural Philofophy, we cannot make 
ufe of the Method of Compofition^ becaufe the Kinds of Suh- 
fiances are not known to us, nor can we find out their inmoft 
Eftences. 

4. This Method o^ Compofition has been by none fo jaftly and 
accurately obferved hitherto as by the Mathcmnticians^ whofe 
Principles arc perfe^ly known ; we can therefore draw its Rules 
from none better, than from the Teachers of Geometry. 

5. Since they dcfign'd to propofe nothing that could, be con- 
tradifted, they thought they could obtain this chiefly by three 
Ways, (i.) By ofl^ering nothing but wliat was couched in 

Words 
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Words or Terms perfedlly underftood: And for thb Reafon 
they always carefully define the Words they make ufc of; of 
which we have fpoken in i^t Second Part, (2.) By buildmg 
only on evident and clear Principles^ fo that they could not be 
controverted by aiiy one who underftood them. They, there- 
fore, firft of all propound their Maxims or Axioms, which' 
they demand to be granted them, as being felf- evident, and in 
need of no Proof. (3.) By proving dmonfirafwely all their 
Confequences ; and for this Reafoo they only make ufe of, in 
their Arguments or Proofs of Definitions^ Axioms that have 
been granted, and Propofitions which they have already proved, 
which are Principles to thofe Things that o)me laft. 

6. To thefe three Heads may be referred all the ObTerva- 
tions of the Geometricians^ in the Demonibiuion of thofe Truths 
which they have difcovercd. 

7. Thefe are the Laws or Rules ef Definitions : ( i .) Never 
to ufe any Word doubtjuly or the leafi ob/cure, fwitboitt a DefisU' 
tion, (2,) 1^0 make ufe of no Words but fuch as are ef a very 
knonAin Signification^ or fuch as have been already expiaineeL 

8. The Rule of their Maxims or Axioms is. To alhw rntbifg 
for a Majcim or Axiom^ but vohat is moft evident, 

9. Thefe are the Laws or Rules of their DemonftratioBt. 
( 1 .) To prove ail Propofitions that have the leafi Obfiurity^ and 
to admit nothing to the Demonfiration of them hut confliM^d 
Definitions y granted Axioms^ Propofitions already proved^ wr the 
ConftruSiion of the Figure v;hich is under ConfUeration^ Vihest amy 
fuch Thing happens to he done. (2.) Never to abufe the Amhi' 
guity of a Word^ by not afiixing thofe Definitions fy vobieb the/ 
are explained. 

Id. Thefe are Rules which the Geometricians hvrt thooeht 
neceffary to be obferved, to give thofe Truths which they oe- 
figned to prove, the lait and greateft Evidence. 



CHAP. X. 

The Explanation of the Rules of DeBnition. 

I. ^T 7 £ have already difcourfed of the Definition oiNamesi 
VV hut it being a Thing of no fmall Confeqaence, and 
without which the Geometrical Method cannot be underftood, 
we ftiall add fome ficw Things on the fame Subjedl, avoiding 
as much as poffible a Repetition of what we have (aid. 

z. The 
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2. The firfl Rule forbids us admit ting any Word that is tbt 
leafi ohfcure ^without a Definition, The Neceflity of this Rule 
is buik on this Foundation : I. T^hat to fro've any Thing loith 
E'videnci^ there is a Necejfity that wuhat tJue fay be ferfeSly un- 
derfiood. For how can that Demonftration be evid€n^, which 
we do not fully underftand? But there are a great many 
Words which cannot be pcrfcdiy undcrftood anlefs they are 
defitied, fince the Ofe of the Tongue from whence they are 
taken, ha^ not fix'd any certain and determinate Senfe upon 
them, and fo leaves them obfcure ; as we may £nd in (ludying 
the Art of Criticilxn. But When Words of this Nature arc 
made ufe of in the delivering, efpccially the Principles of Arts 
or Sciences, we underftand neither the Principles themfelves, 
nor the Confequenccs drawn from them, nor the Order of the 
Argumentation, or the Connexioa of the Proportions ; whence 
it follows, that we cannot certainly conclude^ whether what is 
faid be true or falfc. 

3. II. The Defintticn of Wor& has this EffWt on ourfelves, 
that it makes us more conllant and confiftent with ourfelves 
by giving always the fame Senfc to the feme Word. For 
when we bav^ not a diilind Notion of that Signification which 
we have at iki^ given tir a Word; we arc apt by Inadvertence 
to recede from it^ eipecially in long Difputes, and when the 
Difcourfe is of Things of different Kinds ; for on thefe Occa • 
iions we ourfehres are not fofficiently confcious of what we 
mean, and of the Order of our Argumentation ; much lefs can 
another underftand us. But if we define our Terms or Words, 
their Signification makes a deeper Impreffion on our Minds, 
and by that we are the more eafily brought into the right Path, 
if in our Difcourfe we have by Accident flray'd from it. 

4. The fecond Rule of Definitions forbids us to make ufe of 
any Words in thenty luhofe Signification is not diftinBly knoivn^ 
or already explained. The Reafon of this is plain ; for how 
can that which is obfcure be explained by what is obfcure ? 

5. But to avoid too great a Multiplicity of Definitions we 
mtfl never make ufe of obfcure Words but when we cannot 
find any others ; elfe we (ball be objiged to make Definitions 
of Definitions. 
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C H A P. XI. 

An Explanation of the Rides of Maxims or Axioms. 

I . "T^ HERE arc fomc Propofitions of fo great Pcrfpicaity 
X and Evidence, and fo univerfally known, that as foon 
as we hear the Words that exprefs them, we pcrfedUy know and 
allow their Truth ; as, 'J Lat Nothing cannot produce Something* 
No Cattfc can give nvbat it has not itjelf, Thefc, and Others 
of the fame Nature, have no need of Demonftration, becaufe 
no Defmonilration can be more evident than they are. And 
whatever has not this Evidence, is not to be adniitted as a 
Maxim. 

2. But we mud be cautious of believing that there are none 
clear and evident but thofe which have ,never been denyM, 
becaufe there are feveral that have been of old deny*d, by the 
A iolence of fome of the ancient Sedb, efpscially the Pyrrho- 
nians and Academicj, which are now beyond Controvcrfy. 
For, ihould the Majority of Mankind confpire to deny, that 
One is lefs than 7<wo, no Man in his Senies can deny that 
Truth. 

3. There are two Rules of Maxims or Axioms, which con- 
tain all that belongs to this Matter. The firfl is. Whenever nvi 
plainly and evidently fee that any Attribute agrees tjuitb a»y 
Suhjc£i, as nve fee that of the Whole being bigger than its Part^ 
ivc have not need cf any long Confideration of the Attribute and 
Suljfcl, for the Mind to difcover that the Idea of the Attribute 
has a Connexion v)ith the Idea of the Suhjeff j voe may nuelJ^ 
therefore^ give the Name of a Maxim to fuch a Propofition, 
But this may be put into fewer Words : Whatever Propofition 
ex^reffes the immediate clear Comparifon of tavo Ideas, 'without 
the Help of the third, is an Axiom, 

4. The other Rule oppofite to the former, is thus expre/Fed. 
When the bare Confideration of the Idias of the Subje£t and the 
Attribute are not fiiflcicnt to df cover the Agreement of the At- 
tribute to the Suhjciif Juch a Propofition is not to be admitted as 
an Axiorr.y but muji he demonfiratcd by the Ihlp of other Ideas, 
In fewer Words, thus : Evety Propofition, the Proof of vubicb 
requires fame third Idea, hefides the Attribute and the Subject, is 
not an Axiom, Or (horter yet : A Truth avhich does not ari/e 
from an immidiate Comparifon of tvjo Ideas, is no Axiom, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 

An Explanation of the Rules of Demonftration. 

I . "^a '^ HERE are two Things requirM in a right Demonflra- 
j[ (ion ; firfl, that every Propofition of which it confifts, 
confider'd feparately, be true ; the fecond, that the Confe- 
quences drawn from other, foregoing Things, neceflarily flow 
from theni ; or that all the Confequences be contained in the 
Antecedents or PremifTes ; both which will be certainly. gain'd, 
by following ftridly the two Laws delivered in the 9/^ Chapter. 

2. All the Proportions will be true, if none are admitted 
except Definitions^ which cannot be callM in queftion; or JVTax- 
ims or A-vioms, which mull always be evident ; or Proportions 
already demonllrated, which by Demonftration are freed from 
all Doubts, or the Conftruftion of Figures, if we make ufe of 
any. If therefore we reduce the former Rule to Praftice, all 
the Fropofitions of which we make ufe, will be free from any 
manner of Doubt, iince we can by that Rule make ufe of only 
thofe Things which we have reckoned up. 

3. The Confequences likewife will be truly drawn, if we 
fin not againft i\it fecond Rule, which orders us to avoid all 
manner of Ambiguity in our Words : For no Man in his Wits 
can believe falfely, that any Propofition follows from another, 
or is contained in another, if he have a perfeft Knowledge of 
both : Almoft all the falfe Confequences that are made, depend 
on Words ill underilood ; thofe that are not fo, are fo evident 
and obvious, that no Man of a found Head can fall into them. 

4. To avoid fome Errors, we muft remember, I. Not to 
fronje a Thing to he true, luithout giving the Reafon of that 
Truth. II. Not to pro*ve that nvhich does not need a Proof 
III. Not to argue from Impojfihility, IV. Not to demonftrate hy 
Reafons too far fetched* 
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Of thi Socratic Method of Dijputing. 

I . ^ I N C E 'tis certain, that the Aim of every honeft Man 
^ is to find out the Truth, and to convey the Truth dius 
^ found out to others ; and not to make a vain Shew of 
his own, and expofe the Slownefs of Apprehenfion of another : 
It follows, that the Art of Squabling, which has folon^ ob- 
tained in the Schools, and which only Mr. Locie condemns 
under the Name of Logtc, and which has nothing in it but an 
empty Odentation of Wit, is abfolutely unworthy of a Man of 
Wildom. But fmce Truth cannot be diftinflly known or proved 
without Art, it is neccfTary, to do this rightly, that we apply 
ourfelvcs to the Study of this Art. 'Tis often likewife neccf- 
fary, to filence the Sofh/^ns, who boaft their Knowledge of 
th<^t of which they are really ignorant, to make ufe of a great 
deal of Diligence, that, by making them fee their Ignorance, 
they may be better informed. 

2. Greece, which always was peflerM with abundance of thefe 
Sophids, was never more plagu*d with them than about the 
Time of Socrates ^ when Philofophy began to find a more than 
ufurJ Cultivation. This great Man, form'd by Nature for the 
confounding the Pride of this fort of Men, has (hewn us a Way 
by which we may attain the fame End againfl them in our 
Times, if they happen to fall in our Way : And though this 
Way ought to have been purfu'd by former Ages, yet has it 
been intircly r.egledled ; perhaps becaufe this Pride of feeming 
to know more than we really do, had got the Afcendant of the 
Followers of Socrates themfelves, which made them take to 
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the fubtle Arts of the ^opbifts^ and rejeft die moft admuiahlc 
Method of a Man of that confummate Wifdom. 

3. But we defign to revive with fome fhorc Explanation this 
Method, both in Confideration of die Reafon we have given, 
and alfo becaufe it is moft agreeable to that Candor and Sin- 
cerity which every honett Man ought to propofe. 'Tis true, 
this Method requires a Genius, and Acutenefe of Wit 5 but 
without thefe Qoalities, the Mind cannot in any other Art be 
provided for extempore Difputes. 

4. The fird Rule of this Method orders the Man who is to 
make ufe of it, To conduQ himfelf in fuch a Maimer^ as if be 
defer^d to learn fomething of bin nvitb nvbom be argues. And 
indeed every one of us ought to have a Difpofidon to hear and 
allow the Truth, let it come from what Hand foever. Nor 
ought any Man to think fo well of himfelf, as to imagine he 
cannot be informed by another, or at lead be excited to think 
of a Thing of which perhaps he thought not before. But be- 
fides that every Man owes this Duty to himfelf, fuch a Difpo* 
fition of Mind, which appears in the Countenance and Wordf, 
is moil adapted to create in the Minds of thofe who hear us, 
an Opinion of our Modefty, which goes a great and fure Way 
to perfuade them. 

5. Secondly, Before wc proceed to any Obje£lions, We 
vughty if the Per/on fwitb ivbom ive argue make ufe of any ob- 

fcure or doubtful Words, to ajk bim to explain luhat he means 
by them : For it often happens, that Men have ufed themfelves 
to fome Words which they do not perfedly undcrftand them- 
felves ; and then they will, by fuch modeft Queflions, difcover 
their Ignorance much better than by a direil Oppofnion, which 
often raifes the Pafllons. If the Perfon happen to be a Man of 
Sincerity, and Lover of Truth, he will own that he did not 
fufiiciently underiland the Matter, and then the Difpute is at 
an end. But if we meet with a pertinacious and obHinate 
Perfon, who will obtrude his Words upon us without defining 
them, we ought to proceed no farther in the Difpute, till he 
has made plain what it is he means. We ought to prefs him 
with litde Queftions, not as the Efixed of his want of Skill in 
Arguing, but our Dulnefs of Apprehenfion of what he under- 
flands and delivers in his Speech. In the mean while, we muil 
not admit any one thing that is obfcure, though it ftir up his 
Anger ; which yet may be done by a happy Addrefs, of telling 
him, that we are ready to yield to 7>uth, but that we firft 
ought to know it ; fmce no Man in his Senfes can give his 
Aifent to. a Propofiuon which he do^ i)ot underiland. But if 

we 
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we can by no Means prevail with him to fpeak plain! 
muft put an end to the Difpute ; for thence it is evidei 
he know^s not what he woald be at. By this Means, the 
hear us will difcover the Man's Vanity who talks of ' 
which he does not underdand, and many times leaves a S 
the Mind of a Man otherwife too pertinacious. 

6. Thirdly, If we bring him at laft to fpeak plain) 
clearly what he means, We muft ajk him ^efiions on th 
ttculars of all the Parts of the DoSrine he ad'vances, am 
Confequences $ not as repro^ving them^ hut for a fuller w 
clear Information of the Matter \ fo that he Jhould afpt 
InJiru£ior, and fjue the Learners. The Abfurdity of the 
trine will appear from thefe Queftions, if it labour ,witi 
much better than by an open Oppoiition, provided it b 
with Dexterity, and the Queftions pretty numerous, a 
obliged feveral Times to repeat the fame Thing, left he 
afterwards deny that he bad f?.id fb. Here, that the '. 
nation may be the more ample, it would not be amifs tc 
ufe of Examples and Similitudes, and afk him, wheti 
meanythis or that? The more copious we are in this Pan 
the more evident will the Falfity of the Opinion appear. 

7. The perfpicuous Expofuion of any Do^ine, w 
Confequences, if it be not true, (hews generally its Abfi 
But if this he not fufHcient, then we muft afk him, of 
Arguments or Proofs he builds his Opinion f And we m 
the fame Condud in regard of the Arguments as to thi 
Parts. We are to inquire of him with whom we difpute 
we were by him to be inforni'd of a Point of which we 
norant; but we muft not allow him the leaft Obfcurit 
ihort, we muft hear the whole Series of his Arguments 
fuch a manner, that there remain no Difficulty either in 
ftanding his Do6lrlne, or the Foundation on which it is I 

8. When we have done this with Diligence, the Perfc 
propoies his Doflrine, muft plainly fee its Falfity, or o 
Proofs it depends. If Paftion blind his Eyes, yet the I 
will excufe any farther Difpute with a Man who is angr 
we receive not his Opinion the' labouring with Abfurditj 

9. We fhall give one Example of this Method on a ^ 
Controverfy, by which it will be better explained, bet 
Thomify and another, difputing upon the Efficacy of t 
vine Providence. 

10. A. Imionder you mte fo ohftinate^ as to det^ that < 
an Efficacious Operation in the Sins of Men^ ^which thi 
tures itt many Places f9 cpenly and plainly tefiify^ 
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B. I only denyM that I underfiood how this isdpne. Per- 
haps my Dolnefs makes that a Difficulty to me, which is ob- 
vious to another. But I would willingly be informed by yoti» 
becaufe I can neither believe nor ccmdemn what I do not un- 
derfland ; what, therefore, do you mean by zxcEfficacioits Oferk- 
tion in the Sins of Men f do you mean that he makes them (in ? 

A. far he it from me^ f9rfo God nvould hi thi Author of Sin. 
^Tis Man commits Siif^ not God, 

B, Do you mean, that God maJtes Men to -commit Sin^ or 
forces Men to commit Sin f 

A. / would not bofOi ixprefs^d this info rude a Manner ; hut 
God, in a dark and unkno^um Manner, fo fmnts Sin, thai it 
mufi mceffarihf ho committed. 

B. You us'd before the Word Operation, now you ufe Per- 
mit ; pray do they mean the fiune Thing \ . 

A. Thcfe Words do not ahjoluteiy mean the fame *thing, hut 
they mufi he joined together, fo that *what God doetjhould he called 
an efficacious Permiffion ; for God neither makes Sin, nor does 
he fmfiy permit it. 

B, You therefore mean, that God permits Ibmething, MfA 
does fometbing, fo that Sin neceffiirily follows ? . 

A, ^hat is lAjhat I mean, ■■ " . 

B, Perhaps then God does, in this, what he does, who tat* 
ting down the Dykes, lets the Waters in to overflow the Fields. 
For he does fometbing in breaking the Dyke, and he permtt 
fometbing in fuffering the Sea to p«fs through the Breach. 

. A. My Mind could not have heen expre/s^d hy a more happy 
Similitude. 

S.'But according to our common way of Speaking, we fhould 
fay, that he* who made a Breach in the Dyke, had let in the 
Waters ; nor would any one accufe the Dyke or the Sea of any 
manner of Fault ; but you, if I mifls^e you not, accufe Man 
of the Fault, and fay Man, not God, committed the Sin. 
Wherefore your efficacious Pernujfion feems unintelligible to me. 

A. Do you not ohfemte, thea, as to the Things thcnf elves, there 
is a <oaft Difference hetween them f For Men are endowed wcith 
Vnderftcmding and Will, ^whieh the Dyke and the Sea have not ; 
and, for that Reafon, that is a Crime in Man, tiihich is not fo 
in the Sea and the Dyke. 

B. But I aik of yon, whether that which God does or per- 
nuts, hat that Efficacy (for chat Word you have Hbewife nfed) 
that Men can no more not fin when that has oidered:it, than 
the Sea not overflow the Fidds through the Bmcb which ai;-- 
fofd^i free Paflage ? 

O A. rou 
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A. I'ou have my Meaning. 

B. According therefore to you, there is the iame Relati 
in that Senfe between God and Sin, as there is between t 
Man who made a Breach in the Dyke, and the DeflrudUon 
the Fields. 

A. There is, as to the Event ; /or both are equally necejjary, 

B, The Adlion therefore of both, according to the Cu^c 
of Speech, may be expreflcd in the fame Manner : That is— 
As he who broke down the Dyke is called the Caufe of tJ 
Lofs of the Fields, becaufe he did that which neceilarily pr 
<3uc'd that Lofs ; fo God is the Author of Sin, fince he has p 
Man under a Necefiity of Sinning. 

A. / told you before, that I ilUI not make ufe of tbofe rm 
ExpreJIiota* 

B. But either I do not underfbnd what you fay, or it com< 
Co that Point ; for we muil not regard the empty Sounds < 
Words, which fignify nothing, but nund the Ideas to whic 
they are annexed. 

A. What ! ycu^ll jrcfcrihe Rules to me of Speakings as if 
did not knoiju hciv to hold a Difcourfe ? 

1 1 . If the Dialogue once conies to this, there muft be a 
end of it ; and hence it will appear, that he (defigned by th 
Letter A) either knows not what he means, or elfe has 
greater Regard to Words than Things. That Opinion i 
look'd on as fufficiently confuted, 3vliich its Defender i^afham^ 
to exprefs in clear and intelligible Words. Having in th 
former Dialogue fufficiently explained the firll and fecond Ral« 
to explain the third, we fhall fuppofe the fame Difpute again. 

12. A. You fufficiently under fi and ^ that my Opinion is, tha 
God has to do ivith Evil ; that he is not a mere hare SpeQatm 
but is fo far an ^gent, that on his oSing Man commits Sin, 

B, If God did nothing before the Sin, would not the Si 
be committed ? 

A. No, for nothing is done ivithout the Efficacy of the Divin 
Providence, 

B, What ! do you believe that Man alone cannot violate Laws 

A. That he can, I deny, ivhcn I deny that afiy thing can h 
djne vjithout the Efficacy of the Divine Providince, 

B, God, therefore, helps us to do wickedly in the fam^ 
Manner as he helps us to do well ? 

A . Tou miftake, fir in Evil vue mufi diftingui/h the AdtiOD 
and th$ Vicioufneis of the Adion. God helps us to the dcing th 
Adion, hut not to the Vice. But, in good Aftions, hi helps u 
U the Good that is in the A^lions. 

B. \ 
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B. I beg you, inform me, what you mean by the Words 
an A^iofty and what by the Vicioufnefs of an ABion ? 

A. / tjoill make it plain to you by this Example: In the Hatred 
of our Neighbour, there is the A^ion of the Hatred, iMhich in 
itfelf is indifferenty and is only calPd bad, loben direSled to an 
wflaivful ObjeSly and good (when to a laixjfuL Nexty there is 
the Relation of that Ad ion to the ObjeSl, ixihich is E*viL Gcd 
docs not concur to this Relation^ tho"* there is a Necejffity of his 
concurring to the A6lion, nuithout lohich it could not be done. 

B, By what you have faid, I fuppofe you mean, that God 
firfl generates in the Mind of Man Hatred in general ; which 
is in itfelf neither Good nor Evil : Then there comes another 
Relation of the Hatred to the Object, as in the Example to 
our Neighbour. Do I underftand you ? ^ 

A. Partly you do, but not entirely ; for I do not think there is 
iinyfuch Exiftence as Hatred in general^ nvhichjhould aftemvards 
be determined to a certain OhjeB ; this is contrary to Experience, 

B, Does God then create that very Hatred that is direded 
againfl our Neighbour ? 

A. Moji certainly the Hatred^ but not the Relation, 

B, But does that Hatred exifl without that Relation ? 

A. Not at all I for the very Momint that it is created in our 
Minds, ^tis the Hatred of our Neighbour, 

B. According therefore, to you, God creates fuch an Ha- 
tred which CO exifh in fuch a manner with a vicious Relation, 
that it cannot be feparated or diitinguidi'd from it but by Ab- 
ilradlion. 

A. He docs fo, 

B. Can this Hatred, thus generated in the Mind of Man, 
be by the Man directed to a lawful Objedl, as Vke, for Ex- 
ample ? 

A, // cannot ; for the AQion of God being paft^ the certain 
Event muft necejjarily follov), 

B. I befeech you. Sir, if a Man (hould put a Burthen on 
another's Shoulder, which he that bore it could not afterwards 
throw off, and by that Means he Ihoold break his Ribs, would 
not he that put on fuch a Burthen be look'd on as the Breaker 
of his Ribs, if he had known the Event of his Adion ? 

A. Mofi certainly, 

B. Should a Man pu(h tinother, walking by a River-fide, 
into the Water, who (hould there be drown'd, (hould we not 
fay that he who throft him in drown'd him ? 

A. Certainly. 

O a S. Yet 
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B. Yet there are fome Men who ivoulti fay, that you are in 
an Error in this Particular ; that the itn^nfing and the thrufling 
was piodjced by both ; but not the breaking the Ribs, and 
tlie drowning, a) God generates the Hatred which is directed 
ag.iiiiR our Neighbour without that evil Relation. 

A. Tm indeed mofi fvidrvt, that the Men inftanceJ, tiitre- 
luihy of the FraauTt and the Die-xuning ; i.a the Matter it 
ttljcriuifi -with God, 'who it ncl ohliged 10 give en Acenunt t» 
pair mijerahk Men ef his Admiuipotio:. 

B. Bot if he did, what you would wickedly perfuade Di, 
either all Sinners miift be acquitted of aay Crime, or God 1 
himfelf, who compel; the Sin', condemn'd. 

A. Dm' t you inmv, thar God'a Way* are not oar Wj^< 
nor his Thoughts ours i Sbnil the Pot nmflain, that it -wM'-tHf- 
inade in fiich and juch a Munncr ? . ■ 

1 3. Hence it is evident to all chat bear it, that the fiSrtt 
[I'.oted by the Letter A) either knows not what he laei 
laakei God the Author of Sin. 



The End e/ L O G I C. 




T H 



THE 

Ufeful COMPANION. 




THIS Table is divided into Ten Cird« ; the outward 
Circle is the 11 Signs, divided tixh into 50 Degrees, 
n all 360. 
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The fecond Circle is divided into 365 Days and 6 Honrs^ 
being the Days of the Months throughout the Year. 

The Third is a Circle containing the Time of Ac Sun^s 
Rifing and Setting for every Day in the Year. 

Jn the Fourth are the Degrees of the Sun's Declination, for 
every Degree of the Ediptick. 

The Fifth has the fix'd Feafts and Terms. 

The Sixth, the Golden Number. 

The Seventh, the Dominical Letter. 

The Eighth, the Day of the Month on which Eafler fells. 

The Ninth, the moveable Feafts; with the Number of 
Weeks, as they fall before or after Eajier. 

The Tenth, the moveable Terms, with the Time of their 
Beginning and Ending. 

The U/e of it is thus. 

TO find the Day of the Month, you muft obferve that 
againft the firft Day of January ftands a Point, another 
againft the 8th, alfo againft the 1 5th, the zzd, and the 29tb» 
and fo in every Month are four or five Points. Now, if die 
Dominical Letter be y/, all the Days in the Year againft which 
thofe Points ftand, are Sundays ; if B, Saturdays ; if C, FridujSf 
if /), 'ihurfdays ; if E, Wcdne/days ; if F, Tue/days j if G^ 
Mondays. If therefore you would know on the third Wedm/dt^j 
in January^ what Day of the Month it is, (the Dominiail 
Letter being A) you muft count the firft Day of January^ 
againft which the Point ftands, Sunday ; the 8th, Sunday ; and 
the 1 5th, Sunday; and the IVednefday following, being the third 
Wedncfdy, is the 1 8th Day ; but if the Dominical Letter had 
been E^ then you muft have begun January with Wednefday^ 
and then the third Wedncfday had been the 15 th Day, and fo 
of the reft. 

7o ktiofw ivhat Sign the Sun is in. 
Look out the Day of the Month, and againft it, in the 
Circle of Signs, ftands the Degree in which the Sun is on that 
Day. 

To knoiv the Sun^s Rijtng and Setting. 

Find the Day of the Month, and againft it in the third Cir- 
cle, is the Hour of the Sun's Rifing, and oppofite to it in the 
fame Circle is his Setting. As, if you would know the Time of 
the Sun's Kifing on the Tenth of March, you wiD find againft 
it in the third Circle 6, and oppofite to it in the fame Circle 6, 
fo that on the Tenth of March the Sun Rifcs and Sets at 6 1 

bat 
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but againft the loth of April yow will find 5, and oppofite to it 
7 ; and fo on the xoth of April, the Sun rifes at 5, and fcls 
at 7. 

To kno^w the Sun's Declination, 

i'^gainft the Day of tlie Month, in the fourth Circle, f!and« 

the Degree of the Sun's Declination, as on the loth of March 

ilands a Cypher, then being no Declination ; but on the 1 1 th 

of June (lands 23 Degrees North Declination, and againft the 

I ith of December (lands 23 Degrees South Declination. 

To find the fixt Teafis and Terms, 
In every Month, from the Day on which a Feaft falls, a 
fmall Line is drawn to the 5th Circle, where you will find the 
Name of the Feaft, as from the 25th of December, a Line is 
drawn to the fifth Circle, where you find Chriftmas, another 
from the 26th, where you find Stephen, a third from the 27th, 
Vk'here you find John^ (^c. 

To find the mo*veable Feajls. 

Tn the fixth Circle find the Golden Number for the Year;, 
in the feventh find the Dominical Letter for the fame Year, 
next following the Golden Number, and under in the eighth 
Circle you have the Day on which Eafter falls ; aS if the Golden 
Number be 16, and the Dominical Letter Z), you find 16 in 
the fixth Circle, and D in the 7th Circle next following 16, 
and under D in the eighth Circle you find March the 2 2d, which 
is the Day on which Eafter falls that Year. 

The reft of the moveable Fea(b depending on Eafter, yott 
have in the 9th Circle their Names and Diftances from Eaftir 
before and after 5 as Septuagefema, nine Weeks before Eafter r 
Trinity Sunday, eight Weeks after Eafter, Sec, 

To find the Roman IndtSlion. 
To the Year of our Lord add 3, and divide the Produ6l by 
15, the Remainder is the Indidion, counted from September. 

To find the Dominical Letter, 

Add to the Year its Fourth, and 4 ; divide thofe three Num- 
bers by 7, and fubftra£l what remains from 7, the Remainder 
is the Dominical Letter, counting A i, B 2,. C 3, D 4, £ 5^ 
F 6, G 7. 

To find the Cycle of the Sun, 

Add to the Year of our Lord 9, (for our Saviour was born 
when the Number was 9) which divided by 28, the Quotient is 
the Number of Revolutions of the Cycle, and the Remainder 
is the Cycle of the Siul ., \ . 

Tn 
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To find the Golden Number. ■ 

To the Year of our Lord add i, (for fo miich was the Prinu 
when Chrift was born) which divide by 19, the Remainder i'" 
the Golden Number. 

To find the Epaff. 
Multiply the Prime by 11, and divide the Prodoft by 30, 
the Remainder is the £pa£l ; or add 11 to the £pa6l of this 
Year, fo have you the £pa6l of the next ; or fee the Age of 
the Moon the nth Kalends of April^ for that is the Number 0' 
the Epadt. 

To find the NeiVy Full, and garters of the Moon, 
Add to the Day of the Month the £pa£t, and the Number 
of Months from March, to the Month you are in, indndiog 
both Months, the which take from 30, and the Remainder is 
the Ds^y of the Change or new Moon. But if the Sum of Ad- 
dition exceed 30, fubtradl from 59, and the Remainder is the 
Day of the Change ; to which, if you add 1 5 Days^ you have 
the full Moon ; and by adding 7 Days and nine Hours to the 
new or full Moon, you have the firft or laft Quarter. 

To find the "Moon^s Age at any Time. 
Add to the Day of the Month, the £paA, and the Number 
of Months from March, to the Month you are in, including 
both Monthf, fo have you the Moon's Age. But if the faitt 
three Numbers added together exceed 30, you muft take away 
30, as oft as you can, and the Remainder is the Moon*» Age; 
this is when the Month hath 3 1 Days : But if the Month luith 
but 30 Days, (or lefs, as in February) you tnuft take away bat 
2c)y and the reil is the Age of the Moon. 

Example, 
I defire to know the Age of the Moon the firft Day of y^t- 
nuary 1713. Now, becaufe the Epa6l changeth not till the ift 
of March, I add the Epadl of the Year before, which is 3, 
r.nd the Day of the Month 1, together, which makes 4 ; then 
Januaty being the nth Month from March added thereunto, 
ri)akes 15, which is the Age of the Moon, the faid firft Day of 
January 1713. You thus knowing the Moon's Age in any 
Month at Ileafure, and are defirous to know what Age fhe wiU 
be the fame Day of the Month the next Year, 'tis but adding 
1 1 to her prefent Age, and you have your Defire, and to that 
Age add 1 1, fo have you her Age the fecond Year enfuing, and 
fo infinitely; remembering to rtjefl 30, as above. Likewife, 
if you add 19, as before 1 1, you have the Mooji^s Age the laft 
Year, remembering to caft away 30. 

U 
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Ta find the Mmn'i Southing. 
Multiply her Age by 4, and chat Produft divide by ;, the 
Qaotient will be the Hours, and the Remainder of the DiviGon 
the Micuies that the Moon is South ; to which add 3 Houn, 
and you hnve the Time of high Water at laadm-Bncfgf, any 
Day in the Vear for ever. 

// Ra/c la knmu tht Sm'i fifing and Sitting. 
The firft of J/rnuary the Sun Rifes 4. Minutes after 8, and 
Sets 4 Minutes before 4, which is 12 Houn ; and fo many Mi- 
nuies as the Sun Hies after any Hour, fo many Minutes it Sets 
bttbie, to make juft 12 Houn. If it Rifn at S, it Sets at 4; 
if at 6, it SetP at 6 ; if at 7, it Sets at 5. In the midft of May 
it Rifes at 4, ?nd Sets at 8. It Riles in the Eaji, and it Sets in 
the J?'</, and at Noon, or 120' Clock, it b full Sumh. Set 
your Face to the North, your Back will be S^ih, your Righl- 
Hand £fl/, snd vour Left. Hand Weft. 

Jo fivdti' Maon't Rifiag and Sitting at ettj Ti/ru. 
Before the l-"u!i, add the Quantity of her Shining, to the 
Time of the Sun's Seiting, fo have you the Moon's Setting, 
and for her RiGii|^, add the (aid Quantity of her Shining to the 
Sun-rifing, and you have the Moon's Riling. But ^er the 
Fall, fiibtrafl the Length of her Shinilig {rom is HqhS of the 
Sun-rifmg or Selling. Flee the Table, 

Seek the Moon's Age in the firJl or third 
Colomn, and in the Middle, right againfl 
her Age, you will find the Quantity of her 
Sbininz in Hours and Mtnuces t if it is her 
Increa^, (he (hines fo many Hours and Mi- 
nutes after Sun let ; if her Decreafe, (he Shines 
lb many Hours and Minutes before Sun- 
To know the Time of her Setting j add the 
Hoars and Minutes againft her Age, to the 
Hour of the Sun-fetting, and that is the 
Time of her Setting; for her Rifing, add the 
fame to the Time of the Sun rifing. Do thus 
all the Increafe. After the Full, fubtrad the 
Hours and Minutes in the Table, from the 
Hour of the Sun's Rifing or Setting ; and if 
the Subtra£Uon cannot be made, add i z, and 
then fubtrafl, and the Remainder Shews the 
Time of the Moon's Rifing or Setting. 
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To kno^v ivhat Uis 0' Clock by the Moorts Jhinivg upon a Sun-DiaL 
See what the Shadow of the Mood, upon the Sun -Dial, wants 
of 12, which take from the Time of her coming to the South, 
the Remainder is the Hour of the Night; but if the Shadow 
be pad 1 2, add thofe Hours to the coming to the South, and 
the Sum is the Hour of the Night. 

To find the Length of the Day and Night, 
Double the Hours and Minutes of the Sun's Rifing, fo have 
you the Length of the Night ; and doubling the Hours and 
Minutes of his Setting, gives the Length of the Day. 
Of Days, Weeks, Months, and Tears, 
The Day is either Natural or Artificial ; the Natural Day 
is the Space of 24 Hours, (including both the Dark and Light 
Part) in which Time, the Sun is carry'd by the firft Mover, 
from the Eaji into the IVrft, and fo round the World into the 
Eaji again. The An ficial Day confifts of 12 Hours, i, e. from 
the Sun's Rifing to its Setting, and the Artificial Night is from 
the Sun's Setting to its Rifing. The Day is accounted with us, 
for Payment of Money, between the Sun's Rifing and Setting ; 
but for Indictments for Murder, the Day is accounted from 
Midnight to Midnight ; and fo likewife are Fading Days. 

Tht Mfbre^^s and Chaldeans begin their Day at Sun rifing, 
and end at his next Rifing. 

The Jeivs and Italians, from Sun-fet to Sun fet. The Ro* 
mans at Midnight. The ^Egyptians, from Noon to Noon; 
which Account Aftronomers follow. 

A Week confifts of 7 Mornings, or 7 Days, which the 
Gentiles call'd by the Names of the 7 Planets, (whom they 
woHhipped as Gods) the Firft the Day of the Sun ; the Secood 
the Day of the Moon, ^c. In a Week God made the World, 
/. e. in Six Days, and refted the Seventh. 

All civiliz'd Nations obferve one Day in Seven, as a ftated 
Time of Worfiiip ; the Turks and Mahometans keep the Sixth 
Day of the Week, or Friday ; the Je^s the Seventh, or Satur- 
day ; the Chrifiians the Firft, or Sunday, 

Of Months there are various Kinds ; a Solar Month is the 
Space of 30 Days, in which Time the Sun runneth through one 
Sign of the Zodiack. 

A Lunar Month is that Interval of Time which the 
Moon fpendeth in wandering from the Sun, in her oval 
Circuit through the 12 Signs, until (he return to him again, 
(being fometimes nearer, fometimes farther from the Earth) 
f\ r. from the firft Day of her appearing next after her Change, 
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to the laft Day of ber being Vifible, before her next Change, 
which may be Greater or Leifer, according to her Motion. 

The ufual or common Months are thofe fet down in our 
Almanacks, containing fome 30, fome 31, and February but 
2S Days, according to thefe Verfes. 

mrty Days bath September, 
April, June, and November ; 
February Tnventy-eight alone^ 
All the reji have Thirty -one. 
But 'when Leaf -Year comes the Time^ 
Then February has T'wentynine, 

A Year is the Space of Time that the San runs through all 
the 1 2 Signs of the Zodiack, containg 1 2 Solar Months, 1 3 
Lunar Months, 52 Weeks, 365 Days, 6 Hours, and 6 Minutes; 
which fix Hours, in four Years Time, being added together, 
make one Day, which we call Leap- Year ; which Day is added 
to February^ making that Month every fourth Year 29 Days, 
which other Times is but 28. 

71? find the Leaf- Year, 

Divide the Year by 4, and if there be no Remainder, it is 
Leap -Year ; but if there remains 1,2, or 3, then one of thofe 
are the firft, fecond or third after Leap- Year. 



The remarkable Days^ fixed Feafisy and Terms, 

I Jan. Circ. orNew-Ye.Day. 21 Sep. St. Matthew Apoftle. 
6 Jan. Epiph. or Twelf. Day, 29 Sep. St. MVi&z?^/ Archangel. 
25 Jan. Con v. of St. Paul. 18 Odt. St. Luke Evangelift. 



30 Jan. K. Ch, r. Mart. 1648. 

2 Feb. Purif. Virg. Mary. 
24 Feb.St.M7/. (in Lp.Ye.2 j. 
^5 Mzx.hti.Y.M.QxLady-day, 



28 Oft. St. Simon and Jude^ 
I Nov. All Saints, 
5 Nov. Powder Treafon, 

30 Nov, St. Andrew Apoftle. 



25 Ap. St. Mark Evangelift. j 21 Dec. St. Thomas Apoftle. 
I MaySt.PMandJtff.MZ). I 25 Dec.Chrift'sNat.orC^r.D. 



II JuneSt.5/2r/7fi^.Long.Day. 
14 June St. John Bap, Midfum, 
29 June St. Peter and PauL 
25 July St. James Apoftle. 
24 Au. St, Bartholomew A^fk, 



26 Dec. St. Stephen, 

27 Dec. St. John Evangelift. 

28 Dec. Innocents, 
13 Jan. St. Hillary, 

20 Jan. Oa. Hill, ift Return, 

23 Jan. 
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23 Jan. Hillary Term br^im. 
27 Jan. %iW. hiil. 2d Ret. 

3 Feb. Cr^. Pur. +th Ret. 

g Feb. O^ak Pur. 3d Ret. 
laFeb. tt/^o'^^™""'^- 

14 Feb. ValMine. 

10 Mar. equal Day and Night. 
i7Mar. St. f«(w^. 

23 Ap. St. Gtargg. 

24 JaneSheritTsof /^W. Elec. 

1 5 July St. Swihen. 

19 JulyiJog .Dryrji/g/n. 

1 Aug. Lamtiiai. 

27 Aug. Dag-Dayi ind. 

2 Sep. Fire of LenJiin 1666. 
10 Sep. Equal Day and Night. 
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z8 Sep.Sherif&of£«ar/.fwtitiL 
29 Sep. Ld.Mayorof Lmi/.El. 
20 Oa. 7«j Af(fi«/, ift Ret. 

23 oa. MUhatl. Tirm itgiiu. 
25 oa. Cri>n. 

27 oa. Menf. Mich. 3d Ret. 
29 Oa.Ld. Mayor of iuW.fw. 

iNov. .rf//5o«/(. 
3 Nov. Cra/: Anim. 3 Ret. 
1 1 Nov. St. Martin. 

I z Nov. Craf. Mar. 4th Ret. 
18 Nov, OB. Mar. 5th Ret. 
25 Nov. ;§*(«. JWcr. 6tJi Ret. 

28 Nov. Michael. Tirm tnJi. 

I I Dec. Shorteft Day. 



A Ta b l £ of the Revolution of Eajier, (hewing, 
the King's Reigns, the Prime, Epadt, Domini- 
cal Letter, Ecfter'Day, the Terms, and move- 
able Feafts and Fafts, for ever, by Infpedlion* 
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